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IT  is  to  be  ho^ed  this  uncommon  SnbjeSi  will 
jind  Acceptance  from  the  ingenious  Kead^r^ 
at  leaf  may  f  ipply  th?  defe^  of  News. 
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JANVARr. 

1  x'T  T^tn  enbeti  Bi&  fcattins  abue, 

VV  00  plate  tl)e  goob  |)u^?banb^  tljp  ftocfte  to  remic  t 

25e  minbful  of  rearing,  in  |)ope  of  a  gaine, 
bamepjoftt  fljai  giue  tfjee,  rctoaib  fo?  t^p  paine* 

The  Author  liv’d  the  greatefb  part  of  his  time  in 
Norfolk^  Si^ffplky  and  EJfex  j  in  the  two  former  there  is 
much  Cattel  reared  at  prefent,  the  latter  is  much  altered 
from  what  they  did  formerly,  becaufe  of  the  Profit  they 
make  by  fuckling  of  Calves  and  houling  of  Lambs , 
and  the  taking  in  of  Commons. 

2  3©{)o  both  Bp  f)i^^  Calfe,anb  l)i^  SamBe  toil  Be  ftnotuiL 
map  toel  feil  a  neat,  anb  a  a;eepe  of  oton : 

31lnb  Be  that  can  reare  Bp  a  pig  in  Iji,^  Boitfe^ 

BatB  cBeaper  BaBon^  anb  fmcetcr  foiife. 

He  advifes  the  Farmer  to  kill  as  good  as  he  fells, 
perhaps  to  credit  him  when  hi^  Chapmen  come  to  buy  ^ 
elfe  Experience  tells  us  ,  if  he  eats  not  his  old  Ewes 
and  fuch  ordinary  Meat  at  home,  he  will  get  but  little 
for  them  of  the  Butcher  ^  for  bell  is  bell  cheap  only 
when  ’tis  bought.  So  as  to  his  rearing,  of  a  Pig,  if  it 
be  in  a  poor  Man’s  Houfe,  or  one  who  buyes  all  with 
the  Penny,  hh  Soufemay  be  fweet,  but  his  B^cou  lhall 
fee.  d^ar,  '  Al  3 


[4] 

a  Ijcalc,  pi0  anis  jfamBe  Seing  frotl^, 

fl[)at  ttoifc  in  alBctte,  m  to  6catoii&out  fi’otfj :  ^ 
JllnSifttIfrJ  tijat  ^affe  nor,  atoap  fc!, 
ftia!  iiciies  Ijaw  jiicntie ,  teteue  eucr  tijcp  btoeL 


r;" 


Broath  is;ftill  us’d  Hpufes  for  Supper 

Meat,  and  roaft  Meat  lock’d  upou  very  ill  Husbandry. 
But  if  the  Farmer  hath  latter  Calves,  "or  Lambs, 
which  the  longer  they  are"  kepLw  be  the  vyorfe,  he 
may  eat  them  or  fell  them  wMltt  they  are  good,  and 
for  want  of  Broth  make  Ihift  with  better  Liquor, 


"4  ffterfeie  iit  fperittni,  to  fauej 

onO  ihoitlp  fie  neeOie,  anfi  reafipto  traiic: 

25e  toilful  to  Ml,  aito  fin^MIful  to  ftoje, 
aitfi  loohefo?  no  forjon,  %  tt\  fiefoje^ 

:  This  holds  good  ftill :  foyzon  is  Winter  Food* 

§  $aie  fiitt  fipon  faite  parfi  to  fie  feene, 
if  ftoft  toil  afitfie  it,  to  helfi  toitfi  it  cleane,  ' 

3[n  tointee  a  falloto,  tome  lone  to  fieftoto, 
toljep  peafe  toit^e  pot,  tlsepinteitfi  fojtofotoe^ 

Peafe  boyling  or  not  boyling  is  one  of  the  Farmers 
occult  Qualities,  but  frefh,  and  next  to  it,  well  dunged 
Grounds  are  obferved  to  produce  the  belt  Boylers,  per¬ 
haps  becaufe  they  retain  moil  moiilure. 

6  5[n  malting  0?  me nfitng,  a#  neefietfi  tfip  fiitefi, 
getfetioquidteretit,  learne  nimtinglp  to||k£ 
fiehgiitg  (tofiere  elate  get  ftalte  pc  finoto  t 

’  ofpopte  anfitotWoto,  fo?  fetoelto  groto/ 


By  Experience  Garden  Quickfets  are  found  to  be  the 
beil,  they  as  well  as  others  ought  to  be  fetin  new  thrown 
up  Earth,  and  weeded  the  firit  two  Years,  which  is  done 
with  much  Eaie :  The  Gardens  are  preferred  becaufe 
they  are  all  of  an  Age.  Poplar  and  Willow  Stakes  will 
grow  in  a  Clay  or  any  kind  Mold,  but  they  ail  urcdly  dye 

as 
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^as  foon  as  they  touch  the  Gravel,  perhaps  it  is  too  dry 
to  afford  them  Nourifhment. 

7  %tmt  MHing  of  conie,  let  &oe  go  to  Biitft, 
ant*  tJctniine  tljp  fiurroto,  foj  fcare  of  Hi  iucfte : 

dfeeO  tioue  ('no  mo?e  feiHing)  olO  &OHe4)outc  repaire, 
fane  Ooue  aoong  fo?  |)oppatli,to|jen  fioufe  pe  maftc  fatm 

The  common  time  of  ending  their  Slaught  ( or 
Slaughter  as  the  Warreners  term  it)  is  Candlemas^  al- 
tho’  they  often  leave  off  fooner,  as  in  Cafe  of  a  mild 
Winter*,  the  Flefh  is  red  and  unfavor y  foon  after  Chrifl^ 
ma6>  The  ufe  of  Pigeons  Dung  is  now  better  known 
than  in  our  Author’s  time.  As  to  cleaning  a  Pigeon 
Houfe,  fome  with  very  good  Reafon  defer  the  taking  a- 
way  the  Heaps  of  Dung  that  lye  before  the  Pigeon  Holes, 
becaufe  they  are  a  good  defenfative  againft  the  enfuing 
Cold,  and  preferve  the  Eggs,  and  Pigeons  of  the  firlt 
Brood. 

8  gatUen,  fttop  malioto,  notu  map  pe  at  eafe^ 
anti  fet  (a^  a  &aintic)  t|)p  runciual  peafe : 

^0  cut  anil  fet  r0rei3?3  cljODfe  apt!p  tiie  plot, 
t^e  root^  of  tije  pongeft,  are  fieft  to  be  got^ 

Since  the  Author’s  time  there  are  many  better  forts  of 
Peale  to  be  fet  at  this  time,  but  the  molt  forward  Pea  is 
the  Rogue,  they  are  pick’d  froin  the  Hading  and  Hot*« 
fpur,  and  are  of  late  had  in  great  Reputation. 

9  S[n  time  go  anti  bargaine,  Jeaft  Sbojfer  pc  fal^ 
fo?  fetoet  fo?  mabing,  fo?  cartage  anb  at : 

^0  buie  at  tbe  ftub,  t^e  beft  fo?  t^t  buier, 
moje  timelp  ptouiton,  tbe  cheaper  i^  fire. 

This  happens  according  to  the  Chapman’s  want  of 
Money* 

10  ^ome  burnetfi  a  ioab  at  a  time  in 

fame  neiier  leaite  burning,  til  burnt  t^ep  baue  a!  t 
^ome  mabing  of  bauocbe,  mitbont  anp  toit^, 
mabc  manp  poo^  toitifout  fire  to  Citf 

A  3 


It  feenrts  the  Servants  Fire  was  biggefl:  then,  and  fo  it 
will  be  ftill  if  care  be  not  taken  j  however  if  they  have 
none  but  what  they  mull  cleave  the  Moment  they  want 
it,  it  will  fomewhat  leffen  the  Waft. 

1 1 3f  froft  bo  continue,  leffon  botl)  iacl, 
fo?  comfo?t  of  cattri,  tijc  fctucl  to  fel : 

^ rom  eueeic  tree,  ttft  ruperauouiS  boSues?, 
noto  pjiinc  fo?  neat,  thereupon  to  go  B?oinfe. 

i2Snp?uninganb  trimming,  almaner  of  trees?, 
referue  to  ecp  cattel,  tpeir  5i?operIie  feejS : 

Sf  fnotoe  bo  continue,  li)f cpe  fjarblp  tljat  fare, 
crane  a^iftle  anb  ffe  i&tnt  fo?  to  fparc. 

Since  the  ufe  of  Turneps  Cattel  need  not  be  hard  put 
to  it ,  in  fnowy  Weather  as  formerly,  but  ftill  they 
are  in  hard  Frofts,  and  then  nothing  agrees  fo  well  with 
them  as  browze  ;  the  like  of  Deer.  Conies  will  grow  fat 
upon  browze  if  they  have  but  enough- 

1 3  jPola  lop  fo?  tfjp  fetnei,  oib  poncngcr  groinn, 
tjjat  Ijinber  tfie  to:nc,  o?  tlje  grafte  to  Be  molnn : 

3in  lopping  arib  felf ing,  faue  cbber  anb  ftafte, 
tfitneiiebgcp  a0  neebetp,  to  menb  o?  to  maftc. 

Eddef  isfuch  fence  Wood  as  is  commonly  put  upon 
the  top  of  Fences,  and  binds  or  interweaves  each  other ; 
Stakes  and  their  ufe  rtCed  no  Explanation. 

14  topping  olb^ocpam,  fo?  fcare  ofmifhap, 
one  Bougl)  ftaic  Bnloppcb,  to  c^erift)  tBe  Tap  : 

Icconb  peer  after,  tijen  BoMp  pec  map, 
fo?  b?ipping  f)i^  fcllotos?,  t|at  Bo'ugi)  cut  abjaie» 

This  is  more  proper  in  Underwood  than  Pollards,  at 
leaft  more  in  ufe  at  prefeut ;  few  Pollards  perifh  for  want 
of  it,  but  Runt-wood  will. 

1 5  lop  popicr  anb  fallota,  elrae,  maple  anb  p?ie, 
bjcl  fanebfromcattc{,tiI  Summer  to  lie: 

,5o  far  as?  in  lopping,  tfjeir  top^  pc  bo  fting, 
io  fcr  toitfjout  pfouting,  poong  copife  luil  fp?ing. 

la 
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in  Gauls  of  Underwood  this  may  be  done  with  fome 
Advantage  (Gauls  are  void  Spaces  in  Coppices  which! 
ferve  for  nothing  but.  to  entice  the  Cattel  into  it,  to  its 
great  Damage)  and  then  the  belt  way  is  to  let  your  Lop- 
lings  lye  fome  time  before  they  are  fetch’d  away;  but 
there  are  much  better  ways  than  this ,  particularly  by 
fow?nrAcorns  ,on  the  Grafs,  which  will  take  root  and 
turn  to  better  Account* 


i6  ^ucft  frtocl  asi  ffanbing*  a  late  pcljaac  Bougljt, 
tioto  fel  it  anb nialie it,  anb  bo  a.b  pe  c'fFj 
<0itje  cljargc  to  tiie  UebJcrsi  (tljat  manp 
toftela  out  foj  crotcDe.sf,  fvr  poles*  atib  tocfparsi. 


It  is  not  enough  to  give  the  Hewers  la  charge  thaj 
they  call  out  everything  to  the  belt  Advantage,  butthey 
mull  alfo  be  watch’d  and  encourag  d,  by  giving  a  Re¬ 
ward  for  every  hundred  of  Stakes,  bundleof  Prick-wood, 
or  fcore  for  Poles, 


11  gf  ftoppatb  oj  ojtlharb,  pe  minb  fo?  toMut^ 
lot  fjop  poieb  anb  etotclieei,  in  lopping  go  tout  ♦ 
aBijicb  huabanblp  toueb,  map  ferue  at  a  pufe 
anb  itop  6p  lb  Ijauing,  tibo  gap.b  tottlj  a  oufh- 


It  is  certain  that  having  a  thing  it  hand  when  wanted^ 
and  feeking  it  or  borrowing  it,  it  is  in  a  greater  Propor- 
lion  than  as  one  to  two. 


is  froraChiirtma;^,  til sa^ap be  toel eittercbin, ^ 
tome  cattel  map  feint,  anb  loofte  poo?clp  anb  tlpit 
3lnb  theefeSie  tofjen  pjime  gcafle,  at  fint  bot!)  apptcrC; 
tflCll  Itioft  1^8^  t^C  l5tlU0Ct  of  of  tt)c  io^olc pcctc* 


J' 


Prime  Grafs  appears  commonly  in  woody  moilfc 
Grounds,  on  Hedge  Banks,  and  is  fo  called  from  it* 
earlinefs  ^  when  Cattle  have  tailed  this  they  begsa 
to  loath  their  dr„y  Food.  It  is  often  fprung  before 
dlema^j ,  for  the  Sprifig  may  properly  be  faid  to  begin 
from  the  Sunt  returning  from  the  Tropick  of 

A  4  ^9 
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1 9  €aBe  attJj  Ijeat  it,  a  pint  fo?  a  coin, 

6ap  Mt  a  lian&fiil,  to  ru6  toong  pe  toot  l^oia : 

Ctjat  &one  loitf}  t§c  fait,  let  fjir  Djinft  of t^e  reft, 
tijip  manp  time,^  raiCctf!,  t|e  fe eWc  Pp  fieft. 

Verjuice  is  well  known  to  be  the  Juice  of  Crabs,  but 
it  is  not  fo  much  taken  notice  of,  that  for  Strength  and 
Flavour  it  comes  little  fliort,  if  not  exceeds  Limejuice. 

20  f>oo?elbuiiotftc  toit]f)lfi20to{ing,  an&  nangfitiip  fcii, 
fcacfe  tee&etf},  i)ii*  tectl)  tic  fo  Icofc  in  ftir  tjea : 

€^en  flite  pe  tifje  taitc,  totjece  pc  fcetc  it  to  foft^ 
toit^  foot  anti  toitti  gariifec,  tiounli  to  it  aloft. 

This  Remedy  flill  is  in  Pradfice,  how  reafonable  let 
the  Learned  difcufs  •,  however ,  by  Experience  we  fee, 
that  the  firfl:  Indication  of  corrupt  Blood  is  from  the 
fearing  Hairs  on  the  T ail  near  the  Rump.  Some  inftead 
of  Soot  and  Garlick  put  a  Dock  Root,  or  the  Root  of 
Bears  Foot,  which  they  call  a  Gargat  Root,  others  flay 
the  Dewlaps  to  the  very  Shoulders. 

21  ^p]&?cmBfc^anti  6uibc^j  in  pafturc  too  full, 
pdo^c  iJjccpc  fie  in  fiangcr,  anft  loofct^  tfjcir  toooll. 

t^crctoje  tljinc  ctoc,  toon  lamming  fo  nectc, 
Bcfii-ct§  in  pafturc,  tliat  aft  map  fie  ciccrc. 

Large  Ant-Hills  is  much  the  beft  flielter  for  Ewes 
and  Lambs;  aBroomClofe  is  alfo  good;  but  the  worft, 
to  be  fure,  is  Bulhes,  for  as  they  grow  weak  their  Wool 
is  dryer,  and  more  apt  to  flake  of 

22  Scauc  gcit&fiittg  0?  pulling,  of  (mp  fonne) 

£i!  timdtc  tpp  fenfeii,  rcgntcc  to  fic  Bone : 

Cfien  ta&e  of  tfyc  fieff,  fej^  to  furnifl)  tto  tutnc, 
anB  fsomc  teittlj  f§t  refl,  io^  t^c  fitc  to  fiutne. 

Good  fence  Wood  in  a  Farm,  and  enough,  is  half  a 
Crop. 
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23  Slneuette  sreene^,  if  fenfe  he  not  tUnCj 

notD  ftu6  bp  t^e  cl^e  gmSt  to  fie  fine : 

Eeatt  neigfifio?  fio  fiailie^  fo  fiaefie  tfiem  fietnie^ 
tfiat  neither  tfip  fiuflijejsf^  no?  pafture  can  tfijiuc^ 

This  is  underftood  of  Hedge  Greens ;  that  is,  in  every  a- 
rable  dole,  there  is  a  fpace  next  the  Hedge,  of  a  Rod  or 
more  in  breadth,  left  for  Failure,  this  ought  to  be  kept 
clean  from  Buflies  j  which  if  it  is  not,  it  is  natural  to  the 
next  Neighbour,  when  he  mends  his  Hedge,  to  cut  them 

to  his  Advantage - Belive  lignifies  in  the  Night,  which 

is  more  put  in  for  Rhime  fake  than  that  the  Neighbour 
fhould  be  fuppos’d  to  work  in  the  Night. 

24  3[n  tifitiing  of  paaure^  toitfi  tnrfci^  tfiat  lie  fip, 
fil  cuerie  fioft  bp,  a^  clofe  ao  a  fiie : 

®fie  lafiou?  Tittle^  tfie  profit  gap, 
tofiat  cuet  tfie  loiteciiig  lafioureti^  fap^ 

This  is  when  you  rid  it  of  Bulhes  or  Ant  Hills,  but  when 
you  rid  Ant  Hills  it  is  bell  to  throw  out  a  pretty  deal  of 
Earth,  and  return  your  Turf  fo  as  that  it  may  lye  beneath 
the  Surface,  as  the  bottom  of  a  Dilh  to  the  brims,  for  then  k 
will  gather  the  Water,  and  kill  the  remains  of  the  Ants. 

25'  anb  tfie  lionet,  goanb  gatficr  bp  ciccne, 

fo?  fintting  of Cetfi,  0?  fo?  fjarming  of  gtcene : 

3rd?  feare  of  ^eln  ^?otokr,  get  fiome  Inirfi  tfie  red, 
tofien  frod  at  fiarbed,  tfien  cartage  fied. 

This  I  take  to  be  meant  Hill  of  Hedge  Greens,  which  af¬ 
ter  fencing  have  a  pretty  deal  of  dry  Wood  or  Stubbings 
left  on  them,  which  the  Farmer  ought  to  carry  home  for 
his  ufe.  Hagh  Prowler  is  our  Author’s  Name  for  a  Night- 
walker,  for  whom  he  would  have  nothing  left^  however, 
we  may  fuppofe  they  fufFer’d  the  Poor  to  glean  Chips,  and 
fmall  bits  after  the  Cart. — There  are  a  fort  of  Wheels  call’d 
dredge  Wheels  ,  now  in  ufe,  with  the  help  of  which  a 
Load  maybe  carried  through  a  Meadow,  altho’it  be  not  a 
froft.— If  the  Land  be  ftony,  the  Plough  is  apt  to  turn 

Stones 
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Stoned  upon  th^  Green,  which  tniift  be  pick’d  ofF  agairi- 

^6  f  oitg  fijdome  o?  godti  :paaure3  tl^p  etejc?  doe  requirei 
toarme  batt^^  and  in  fafctp,  t^cit  lanifi^  do  defue : 

SooRe  often  dJcl  to  t^ern.  foj  foxt^  and 
fo?  and  fo?  djamWes?:,  fo?  detrmin  and  fjog^?. 

A  Barth  is  eommoiniy  a  place  near  the  Farm  Houfe  well 
Iheltred,  where  the  Ewes  and  Lambs  are  brought  in  for 
warmth,  and  the  Farmers  Eye  againll  thefe  liit  Enemies. 

27  Sl@02e  daintp  tlfje  lamde^  moje  toojfd  to  de  fold^ 
tIEjc  fooitet  tfjc  Better^  fo?  ctoe  tftat  old : 

$5nt  if  pe  do  mind,  to  Ijaite  milfee  of  tp  dame, 
til  ^ap  do  not  feuer^  tlje  lamde  fro  t|^e  fame. 

By  dainty  I  take  it  is  here  meant  likely  or  thriving,  fucfi 
a  one  as  will  foon  require  more  Milk  than  his  old  Dam 
can  afford  him,  and  therefore  moft  proper  for  the  Knife 
whilft  he  is  good ,  but  fince  the  houfing  of  Lambs  this 
Rule  maybevaryedi — There  is  little  Ewe  Milk  ufed  in 
glafjdy  but  where  they  do,  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  Lamb  fo 
long  by  the  Dams  fide  until  flie  has  Plenty  of  Food ;  to  be 
fure  Ihe  will  give  all  fhe  can  down  to  her  Lamb,  and  when 
her  Food  is  plentiful  fhe  muff  do  the  fame  to  the  Pail. 

28  (fiincjS  pccrclp  6p  tiDintiing,  ricg  maiffcrjS  bo  itiaftei 

iambc  of fucb  tbJinncrjSj  foj  bjccocriS  go  tafec : 

jifoj  tinitilingjsf  be  tbJiggct^,  incicafc  fo?  to  bjing, 
tlfiougf)  tonie  fo?  tbcic  ttotgging^  Peccaui  map  fing. 

In  fome  part  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnfhire  they  will  keep 
none  but  Twinlins,  but  then  it  is  in  rich  Land,  as  Merfi- 
land  and  Holland  —  That  they  may  not  fing  peccavl  they 
put  them  not  to  Ram  until  a  Fortnight  after  Michaelmof , 
fo  that  they  fall  about  the  beginning  of  Jpril  or  latter  end 
of  March. 

29  Cable/  liftelp  that  tome,  Bcttoecn  Cbrifrma^  $  Sent, 
tahe  bufUiife  to  rcarc,  o?  elfe  after  repent : 

Of  futft  a^i  bo  fal,  bctmecne  tljange  anb t^e  n?imc9 
no  rearing  but  fel,  o?  go  liil  tljem  in  time. 

Forward 
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totward  Calves  after  Chriftmas^  are  to  be  fure  the  belt 
to  rear,  as  having  a  long  Summer  before  them.  The  Prime 
is  the  firft  three  Days  after  the  New  Moon  or  Change  ^ 
but  for  what  reafon  thofe  who  come  within  that  timemuft 
be  killed,  Heave  to  the  more  experienc’d  j  ’tistrue,  thofe 
Days  are  moil  fubjeQ:  to  Rain. 

30  calfc  anfe  go  fucWe  it,  ttoifc  in  a  bap, 
anb  after  a  fet  it  luatcr  anb  Ijap : 

j&ta&e  raggrb  to  rub  on,  no  fueb  a^^  tax!  benb, 
tgen  Xmanz  it  toel  rrnbcb,  at  fiftie  bate.ef  mb.- 

At  prefent  we  rarely  wean  under  twelve  Weeks,  but  in 
Lancajfljlre  fuch  as  are  deiign’d  for  Bulls  fuck  much  longer. 

3 1  €f)e  fmioj  fecaneb,  ponge?  ibal  tcacbj> 
botD&otft  tobrmhloatcr,  anbbap  fo?  to  reach: 

SSoje  ftroben  anb  rnabe  of,  tobm  ought  it  both  aile, 
ma?e  gentle  pc  ntalie  it,  foj  pofte  0?  the  patte. 

They  mull  be  taught  to  eat  Hay  before  they  are  wean’d, 
?/hich  ihat  Calf  that  takes  to  firlt  maybe  faid  to  teach  the 
others  the  Hay  is  given  them  ftuck  in  cleft  fticks,  and 
mult  be  of  the  finelt.  When  they  ail  any  thing  they  are 
not  fo  skittifh  as  when  well,  and  therefore  will  endure  and 
le  ns’d  to  Ifroaking  better  than  at  any  other  time,  or  per- 
1  '‘s  it  gives  them  fome  eafe,  which  they  remember. 

32  i  d  bill  calfe  anb  ram  iamb,  Toon  the?  fal, 

xrcin  i^  lightip  no  banger  at  all : 

^ ;  pareth  the  tone,  fo?  to  pleafure  the  eie, 
tij  me  him  theto  greater,  tdhen  butcher^  lhal  bie^ 

For  rearing,  if  the  Calf  be  a  Fortnight  old  and  the  Lamb 
Eye  Days  it  will  do  as  well. 

3  3  dSoioe^  reabp  to  farroto  time  of  the  peere, 

aic  fo?  to  be  mabe  of,  anb  coimteb  ful  beere : 

3^3?  iiob)  i0  the  loile,  of  the  tar  of  the  Ibto, 
mm  great  then  the  Ioffe,  of  ttoo  cafue^  of  thp  cotot 

Becaufe  the  Pig  farrowed  now  will  be  Pork  at  Mchadmas^ 
or  Bacon  at  Chriftmas  next,  and  Walh  becomes  plentiful 
ty  the  time  they  are  weaned. 
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54  ctte  fote  tjjgttJicCj  rf ate  feto  a&oue  fiiitj 
anU  t!|ofc  of  t|$e  faireft,  an&  iiftciieft  to  tfj2iiie : 

^ngelt  oftljcfieft,  Seesre  a  couple  fo?  fto^c, 
cue  6o?e  pig  ano  fotu  piff»  t§at  fuefeet^  oefoje* 

It  is  likely  that  the  ftrongeft  Pigs  get  foremoft,  and  the 
foremoft  teats  are  generally  Pack’d  lankeft,  and  confequenty 
give  moll  Milk. 

5  5  IBljo  Ifjatli  a  iscCtc,  to  i^aue  ftoje  beep  latgc, 
at  3®ftitrontt&e,  let  pm  ghie  ^uftotfe  a  cfjarge, 

Co  rearc  of  a  foto  at  once,  oiilp  fiuttpee, 
anil  one  of  tpm  aifo,  a  Bo?c  fo?  to  6e. 

To  be  fure  they  will  grow  apace,  and  the  Sows  will  not 
go  to  Boar  until  the  Spring  following,  fb  that  they  will 
have  time  for  growing  too. 

’36  (jBflSi  Pniier  tp  Uam,  ItJitpn  fojtnigp  at  feaft, 
anij  faue  6ot|)  tpi  monp,  anii  life  of  tp  fieaft, 

<iBc{&  later  feJitlj  gelOersf,  a0  manp  one  so, 
ana  loofec  of  a  aofen,  to  gcia  atoap  tino. 

Gelding  is  Hill  done  under  the  Dam,  but  fpading  is  more 
frequently  deferred,  and  that  with  Succefs  enough. 

37  '^llp  coltiS  fo?  tp  fnaaie,  geia  pong  to  fie  Itgp, 
fo?  cart  ao  not  fo,  if  tpu  iuageft  arigfit : 

^0?  gcla  not,  fiutiapn  tftep  are  luftp  ana  fat, 
fo?  tijece  a  point,  to  fie  learnea  in  tfiat. 

This  agrees  with  our  prefent  Pradlicej  the  bell  way  of 
gelding  Colts  is  with  an  aflual  cautery. 

38  i0ela  ftlliesf  (fint  tit.^)  per  a  nine  aaie.s?  of  age, 
tfiep  aie  elfe  of  gelaing,  (or  gelaersi  ao  rage :) 

^ong  Sllie.a  fo  liftclp,  offiullteanaoffione, 
ftcepe  futfi  to  fie  6?ceatr;S,  let  gelaing  alone. 

It  is  a  difficult  work,  and  requires  a  skilful  Hand,  but 
may  be  deferred  longer ;  it  is  not  much  in  lile  becaufe  of 
the  many  Difafters  attending  it. 
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59  gainins  a  trifte,  fel  ouei?  tl^p  ftoje, 

Ijjlfjat  iop  to  acquaintance^  tnl^at  pleafurctg  mojc  5 
Cijc  larger  offioap^  tl^e  Setter  fo?  Sjeebj 
wo?e  fojtoara  of  groining,  moje  Setter  tftep  fpeeS^ 

It  is  a  creditable  and  joyful  light  to  fee  a  fair  large  Breed 
on  a  Farm,  but  then  it  ought  to  be  proportional  to  what 
the  Farm  will  carry  off,  not  Lmcolnjhire  Sheep  on  Banfiei 
Dowast  or  Laticajhire  Cattel  in  Northumberland. 

40  <!5ooa  ntiicgoin  toe!  feb,  tgat  ijS  faite  anb  founb, 
ijef  peerelp  fo?  pjofit,  ap  goob  ajf  a  pounb : 

31  nb  pet  Sp  t^e  peere,  %  Sane  p?oucb  per  iioln, 

0^1  goob  to  tfte  purffe,  i^  a  foto  ajS  a  toto» 

This  is  to  be  underftood  of  Cows  kept  in  good  Palturei 
not  the  poor  Man’s  Cow  which  runs  upon  the  Common, 
which  befides  his  lofs  of  time  after  her,  feldom  pays  her 
wintering. — A  Sow  may  be  as  profitable  as  a  Cow,  pro- 
Tided  her  Pigs  are  Ibid  for  roafters,  and  have  a  good'Mar- 
ket  j  neither  mult  their  Food  be  bought  by  the  Penny,  but 
where  Sow  and  Cow  are  kept  together.  For - - 

’41  liccpe  one  nnbSccpe  Sots,  initSasf  little  a  coft, 
tSen,  al  fi;ai  Se  faueb,  anb  nothing  Se  loft ; 

$5btf|i  Saning  togitScr,  ialjat  profit  i;^  cangSt, 
goob  ftufinitess(^  Inarrantpe)  neeb  not  Se  taught. 

42  oj  lamSe,  pig  anb  calfe,  anb  fo?  ot|cr  tSeliftc, 
tittje  fo  ajS  tSp  cattel,  tije  Kojb  bo  not  fttifte : 

if  pe  beale  guilefullp,  parfon  toil  b?eue, 
anb  fo  to  pour  felfe,  a  tnojfe  turne  pe  map  gene. 

The  Author  was  for  fome  time  a  tithing  Man,  and  it  is 
likely  he  found  many  Farmers  grudge  at  fo  confiderable 
an  out-let  of  their  Crop,  for  it  is  indeed  little  lefs  than  a 
Sixth  j  but  if  they  are  convinc’d  it  is  the  Owner  of  the 
Land,  and  not  they  that  pay  it,  they  may  be  inore  eafy. 

43  €Sp  garben  plot  latelp,  tdel  trenegeb  onb  mucSt, 
tooulb  noto  Se  ttnifallotob,  tpe  mallotoe^  out  pliicfet  t 

3BeI  cicttfeb  anb  purgeb,  of  root  anb  offtone, 
tfjat  fault  tljerein  afteriuarb,  founb  raap  Se  none* 
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In  trenching  bury  no  Mallow,  Nettle-dock,  or  Briony 
Roots. 

44  Eewcntfier  tljp  l^opparb,  if  feafon  Be  Bjtc, 
noltJ  Big  it  anS  tDccB  it,  ant*  To  let  it  lie : 

fennie  tfie  laicr,  tl^  Better  IjiiS  luft, 
iROje  apt  ta  Bcare  ijopjf,  toljf n  ^  crum61e.a  lifee  Buft. 

Hops  love  their  Head  warm  and  Feet  moifl,  however  not 
too  moill,  but  a  pure  light  rich  Mould  is  belt. 

4?  Co  arBo?  Begun,  anli  quit&c  fetteja  aBout, 
itopotoling  ns?  imaaiing,  til  fet  Be  far  out  t 
^0?  ratten  anhageB,  mapftanB  to?  aiheiu. 

But  Sola  to  tSeir  tacftling,  tScre  bo  But  a  feto, 

Quickfetted  Arbors  are  now  out  of  ule,  as  agreeing  very 
ill  with  the  ladies  Mullins ;  howfoever  it  holds  in  Efpal- 
lter\  and  all  other  Pole-work,  not  to  pole  or  wattle  until 
there  is  a  growth  to  menage ;  W attles  are  W ood  flit,  fuch 
as  in  fome  Places  Gates  are  made  of;  in  their  room  w§ 
more  neatly  at  prefent  ufe  flit  Deal. 

4*5  ^nS?anuarp  BiterBauB,  tljatpoueSctBtBe  grote^, 
toil  BjeaBe  top  liijS  lap,  oj  Be  fotoiiig  of  otcjS : 

«©tc,sE  totone  in  ^nnuarie,  laie  Bp  tl}e  BJljeat, 
in  fl^ap  Bp  tlje  Bate,  fo?  tljc  cattcl  to  eat. 

This  is  a  celebrated  Stanza,  but,  I  doubt,  feldom  pra.- 
6:ic’d,  yet  perhaps  both  may  be  done  to  Advantage; 
for  fuch  early  fown  Oats  it  is  likely  may  be  clearer  of 
Weeds ;  and  if  I  buy  piy  Hay  in  Mayj  that  is,  before  my 
Chapman  knows  what  (Quantity  he  fhall  have,  he  is  rul’d 
by  hi^  Neceffity  for  fome  ready  Moiiy  in  Hand. 

4y  %tt  feniant  Be  teabp  toitB  mattoefte  in  BauB, 
to  ftuB  out  tfte  Buii^e^,  t|)at  uoietB  tfie  lanB : 

^nti  cumBeefomeroot^;,  foannoinngtBepIougBi 
iurne  BptoatB  tBeic  atfe^^  toitljfojroto  inousB- 

This  is  underftood  as  the  former,  of  breaking  of  Lay^ 
liidnch^  if  trouljkd  witl)  Roots  or  Gammock^  a  Servant 
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is  very  well  beftovved  to  be  ready  to  dear  the  Plough  be» 
fore  all  Flies. 

48  lap  ttntdp,  fjip  faHoto  0?  lap, 
fctjS  fojtBarb  Ilia  fniabanbjp  manp  a  toap : 

€flia  trimlp  luel  enbcb,  hotS  fojtoarblp  fijinj, 
not  onlp  tl^p  tillage,  but  al  otticr  tiling. 

If  it  be  Grafs,  break  it  up  as  foon  as  you  have  mow’d  itj 
or  fed  it  down  j  then  inftead  of  your  after  math,  or  latter, 
feed,  you  will  have  a  crop  of  Corn  the  next  Year. 

49  €ftougli  lap  lanb  pc  bjealt  bp,bafi?n  Clijirtmaa  ia  gon 
fo?  foining  of  batlp,  02  btea  thereupon ; 

get  ftaftc  not  to  fallo^,  til  Sl^arcb  be  begun, 
leaft  aftetlnarb  bJitbtng,  it  Iiab  bin  bnbon. 

Barley  is  now  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  fown  on  lay  Land,' 
the  fallow  he  fpeaks  of  1  take  to  be  the  lecond  ploughing 
for  Barley,  which  every  on.e  mull  be  guided  in,  according 
to  his  Circumftance  of  Team  and  Qjiantity  of  Land. 

50  Jiucii  lanb  aa  pc  bjcaftc  bp,  foj  barlp  to  foto, 
ttoo  cattlia  at  tl^e  leaft,  pet  pc  foln  it  beftoto ; 

31flanbbetfieteattet,  fetoting  apart, 
anb  follobj  tpia  Icffon,  to  comfort  tgine  bart. 

Barley  Ground  ought  to  be  as  fine  as  an  Afii-heap,  as  the 
Country  People  fay,  and  if  you  find  it  rich  enough  for  4 
crop  of  Barley  never  Oat  it,  for  that  may. come  after. 

j  1  .^onte  b’cafting  bp  lap,  fotoetb  otea  ta  begin, 
to  fiicftc  out  tbc  moifturc,  lo  foboer  tberf  in : 
get  Otea  bJitbliir  futfting,  a  peelcc  ia  founbi 
botb  ill  to  tbe  maifter,  apb  bjojfe  to  fomc  grounb. 

Where  the  Mould  is  lhallow,  and  the  Ground  dry,  it  i? 
not  good  to  begin  with  Oats ,  but  where  the  Ground  i^ 
over  rich  it  fines  and  fweetens  it.  It  is  a  common  thing 
in  the  Ille  of  £/y,  and  other  Parts  where  the  Ground 
is  over-rank  and  courfe  in  Grafs,  to  take  off  a  Crop  of 
Oats,  and  fometimes  two,  and  then  lay  it  down  again,  and 

the  Qrouad  wil|  b?  much  the  finer,  and  Uie  Qrafs  fweeter.  ’ 

. . .  '  ■  . 
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lan&  ataBIe,  ti?iuen  0?  to0?ne  ta  tge  p^tiofe, 
it  craiiet^  fame  reft,  fo?  tfjp  ppfit^  ht^ooft : 

® itU  ote^  pe  map  fbto  it,  t^e  Cboitet  to  seaile, 
moge  fooite  to  fieparture^  to  i&?ingit  to  paffe^ 

If  Ground  could  be  worn  quite  out  of  Heart,  a  Crop  may 
as  well  be  expeded  from  a  Stone,,  but  when  it  runs  to  no¬ 
thing  but  Carlak  or  wild  Oats,  or  if  clean,  will  not  af¬ 
ford  three  times  your  Seed,  it  is  then  worn  totbe  Proof, 
and  does  require  reft,  folding,  or  dunging. 

Afjd  fo^  Genthmen^i  does  OW  Tufler  prefent^  rjoho^  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  kind  Acceptance  of  t his y  hopes  to  be  able  to  give 
you  fuch  afiother  Crop  the  next  Month* 
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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

Gentlemen’^ 

The  I ajl  Month  having  met  with  a  tolerable 
Reception^  Old  Tuffer  ‘Z/entures  to  entertain 
Tott  again.  In  the  laji  the  Stanx,as  were  mpre 
than  twice  as  many^  and  therefore  the  Notes  were 
fhorte^ :  Here  a  greater  Liberty  is  taken,  though, 
we  hope,  within  the  due  Bounds.  Our  Intention 
is  to  pleafe,  and  therefore  what  pleafes  beji  Jhall 
he  followed. 
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Tusser  Redivivus. 


FEBRVART. 

\T  on  &0ong3  ftt  gc  iaietf)  on 

VV  fuclj  bfttfi,  a^  iiot|  alloto 

©ne  mont|i  per  pe  tpjeti  tt^  lo  ftti  let  it 
per  nener  to  pioto  it^  pe  ta&e  it  in  gant?* 

It  is  not  nfual ,  at  prefent,  to  let  the  Dung  heaps  lye  a 
Month, or  any  longer  time  upon  the  Ground  before  it  is  fpread 
than  Conveniency  and  Opportunity  requires  ^  it  is  alfo  pro¬ 
per,  if  the  Dung-heaps  have  ftood  any  time ,  to  take  fome 
of  the  Earth  on  which  they  have  flood,  and  fpread  it  abroad, 
as  Dung  *,  and  when  all  that  is  done,  when  your  Crop  comes 
up ,  you  may  eafily  fee  where  they  have  been,  they  will  fb 
ranken  the  Ground .  So  that  1  take  it,  our  Author  here  means 
a  Field  Dunghil,  which  indeed  ought  to  Hand  fome  time  ; 
but  then  this  is  not  the  proper  Seafon  to  make  them,  at  kail 
as  Husbandry  is  now  pradis’d, 

2  Plate  booitg  fjeap  Bp  t|e  furrato  along, 
tuater  ai  SBiuter  time,  hW  it  fiiclj  : 
c^o  mafte  pe  t|)e  iau0,  to  6e  iuttp  ants  fat, 

.anb  tojtie  thereon  foton,  to  Be  Better  fo?  t pat* 

The  Furrow  is  the  barennefl  part,  as  being  the  loweil  (if 
the  Soil  be  fhallow)  and  (to  be  fare)  the  heat  and  raoiflure 
of  the  Dung-heaps  will  fatten  it  about  equal  to  the  rell.  Let 

A  z  not 
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not  your  Dung  however  ftand  too  long  unfpread,  for  fear 
fome  of  its  Fat  fink  out  of  your  reach. 

;  ^©0  plcJti  in  fo?  ncto  ftafon^ 

fo?  fotoing  of  of  htam^  anti  of  iieafon : 

^otoe  runcitia!^  tinirip^  antial  t^at  6e  grap, 

6ut  fotoe  not  tlje  til  &tt5o^u0  &ap. 

The  Stubble  had  better  have  been  ploughed  in  before,  ef- 
pecially  if  it  be  Wheat  or  Rye  Stubble.  Beans  delight  in  a 
Iliff  Mould,  and  are  no  Peelers,  for  they  fetch  their  Nourifli- 
inent  deep.  Peafe,  and  Fitches  or  Tares,  delight  in  a  ligh¬ 
ter  Mould,  and  are  great  Deftroyers  of  Weeds,  and  for  that 
reafon  are  alfo  no  Peelers.  There  is  now  a  Winter  Fitch  or 
Tare  much  in  requeft,  which  ripens  much  fooner  than  ufual, 
becaufe  of  its  early  fowing ,  and  confequently  remedies  the 
greateil  Inconvenience  that  attends  this  Pulfe,  which  re¬ 
quires  more  time  than  Peafe. - St-  Gregory's  Day  is  the 

1 2th.  of  Marchj  before  which  white  Peafe  are  now  frequent¬ 
ly  fovvn  j  but  grey  Peafe  always  are  fown  fooneft. 

4  peafon  anh  Bran^,  in  tfie  toanr  of  tf)t  moonOj 
Sngo  fotoetfi  tliem  fooner^  folnctli  too  foom : 

®|jat  tliep  ioiti  tlje  planet^  map  reft  mh  atife^ 
ants  ftourin;  toitfi  Bearing,  molt  pfenttM  tuife. 

Planetary  Influence,  efpecially  that  of  the  Moon,  has  com'* 
monly  very  much  attributed  to  it  in  rural  Affairs,  perhaps 
ibmetimes  too  much ;  however,  it  mufl:  be  granted  the  Moon 
is  an  excellent  Clock,  and  if  not  the  Caufe  of  many  furpri- 
2mg  Accidents,  gives  a  juft  Indication  of  them,  whereof 
this  of  Peafe  and  Beans  may  be  one  Inftance;  for  Peafe  and 
Beans  fown,  during  the  Iiicreafe,  do  run  more  to  Hawm  or 
Straw ,  and  during  the  Declenfion  more  to  Cod,  according 
to  the  common  Confent  of  Country  Men.  And  I  muft  own  I 
have  experienc’d  it,  but  I  will  not  aver  it  fo  as  that  it  is  not 
lyabie  to  Exceptions. 

5  liarroto  in  timr.  Bp  fome  maucr  of 
not  OH^p  tBp  peafon^  But  alfo  tgp  Uan0 : 

C3tt- 


SEJn^atrotDeb  hit,  Being  feurieti  in  daP;, 
to^ke  tjareotocti  a0Uii(i)^  aotocr^  in  SK^ap* 

If  you  don’t,  the  Vermin,  as  Rooks,  Pigeons,  &c.  are 
fure  to  have  a  good  (hare  of  them  ^  as  they  will  (iinlefs  you 
watch  them)  if  you  do  ^  for  the  Rook  will  watch  them  when 
they  firft  begin  to  peep  out  of  the  Ground,  and  time  it  very 
exactly.  The  Pigeon  always  begins  where  he  left  of,  and 
will  (if  he  may)  go  over  the  whole,  and  make  of  it  an  entire 
Piece.  Add  to  this,  that  in  fome  meafure  both  thefe  are 
lawlefs  Thieves,  and  therefore  mu  ft  be  prevented  by  hiding 
and  fearing  only.  The  reafon  why  unharrowed  Beans  fet^ 
in  Clay  are  apt  to  dye,  is  becaufe  the  wet  fills  the  Holes  and 
rots  them. 

6  peafoit  m\h  fotae  afoje  pc  ho  ploto;, 
t'fie  fooner  pe  iiarroin,  the  Better  faj  pou : 

a©!)ite  peafcn  fa  goots,  foj  the  purfe  anh  ti|e  pot, 
fetthem  Be  toef  nfeh,  e!!e  feel  ho  pt  nat. 

This  is  called  fowing  under  Furrow,  being  fowed  on  the 
Land  juft  before  the  fecond  ploughing,  which  if  neatly  done, 
lays  them  in  rows  juft  as  if  they  had  been  drill’d :  And  here 
fails  in  another  Reafon  why  Peafe  and  Beans  ought  to  be 
foon  harrowed  in,  becaufe  if  they  lye  until  they  are  fwelfd 
the  Horfe -footing  is  apt  to  endamage  them. 

7  S^aue  tit  Bnto  harueft,  tint  pt  fofee, 
fo?  frare  of  mifrfjonces?,  Bp  ripcEing  too  heto  t 

%tatt  cojnc  Be  BeftroieO,  contrarp  to  rights 
6p  hog.^  0?  Bp  cartel,  Bp  Bap  oi  Bp  iiigljt. 

This  particularly  regards  Field  Land  ^  for  in  our  Author’s 
time  Enclofures  were  not  fo  frequent  as  now.  There  every 
body  ought  toconfult  his  Neighbour’s  Intereft  as  well  as  his 
own^  for  it  is  hard,  that  for  my  Negligence,  in  not  fowing 
timely,  my  Neighbours  Swine  and  Cattle  fhould  lofe  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Field,  c^nd  that  the  Sheep  fhould  fweep  it  before 
it  is  half  fed  *,  which,  by  the  way,  is  no  Benefit  to  the  Sheep 
neither,  (as  Ibme  Shepherds  well  obferve.)  Take  Ca,re  alfo 

A  3  not 
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not  to  fow  Winter  Corn  upon  fuch  Headlands  as  your  Nei- 
bour  mull  necefTarily  turn  his  Plough  upon.  Alfo  in  en¬ 
clos’d  Land  be  .not  behind  your  Neighbour,  if  poffible,  ef- 
pecially  if  the  Fence  be  yours,  left  you  be  forced  to  make 
up  your  Fence  when  the  Ground  is  too  dry,  and  you  have 
no  time  to  fpare  from  your  Harveft. 

^  i-f 

e  u 

enm  fiaie  aiiti  pUntie,  ptoto  &o  ttaiit : 

liafe  mil  miitfte,  anh  to  ploiu  out  tt)p  groitni^:, 

•oj  rife  it  map  linnet  t^eemaup  a  pouiiU. 

There  is  nothing  got  by  under-feeding  working  Cattle, 
nor  is  anything  got  by  over-feeding  them:  Their  Food  is  to 
be  proportioned  to  their  kind  of  Work  v  for  Cart-Horfes 
and  Saddie-Horfes  may  be  very  well  look’d  uponf  as  of  two 
kinds,  the  fwifter,  their  Motion  the  lighter,  and  more  fpiri- 
tuous  ought  to  be  their  Food.  Oxen  will  work  very  well 
with  good  Hay  *,  Cart-Horfes  require  fome  Provender,  and 
will  do  very  well  with  Chaff  and  Oates;  the  Saddle- horfe 
requires  good  Oats  and  Beans;  and  thefe  deferve  their  Food 
no  otherwife  than  as  they  pay  for  it  with  their  Labour. 

9  3©|lo  0at&et||  tillage,  a  tatter  to  Be, 
fo?  groat  got  at  i)ome  f^al  lofe  tB?ee : 

fo  Bp  Boiug  ge  out  of  fieart, 

BotB  laiiB  fo?  tf|e  mpitj  -anta  fjojfe  fo?  t^t  ratL 

There  were  fuch  poor  People  in  our  Author’s  time  ,  it 
feems,  and  fo  there  are  now  a  fort  of  People  who  take  a 
world  of  Pains,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  Labour  to  be  poor, 
IV fetched] y  poor  :  What  Neceffity,  and  want  of  ready  Mo¬ 
ney  may  plead  for  them,  1  cannot  tell,  but  this  is  certain, 
that  whofoever  lofes  his  Seafon  for  fowing  muft  expetft  al- 
inoft  a  Miracle  in  his  Favour,  or  he  muft  compute  fhort  of 
a  Crop.  Now  the  Qjieftion  is,  whether  he  had  not  as  good 
rely  upon  Providence  at  firft  ,  before  he  provokes  the  Al¬ 
mighty. 

5  0  TOO 
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10  tatid,  m\h  ftariie^  tfjem  fa?  meat, 

6p  carting  o?  pmteing,  l)i0  gaine  i0  not  great, 
fte  t|at  toitft  tafio?,  can  bfe  tfjem  arigfjt, 
fjatf)  gaine  to  comfo?t,  anb  cartel  in  p!igf|tt 

Well  fed  Cattle  will  do  their  Work  merrily,  and  thrive 
upon  it^  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Work  of  a  Beaft  is  equal 
at  leaft  to  four  times  his  Food.  What  a  filiy  Covetoufnefs 
is  it  then  for  Men  to  lofe  a  third  part  of  the  Work  to  fave  a 
fourth  Part  of  the  Provender  ,  for  more  cannot  well  be 
pinch’d  belides  the  Danger  of  lofing  the  Cattle.  Yetfuch 
People  as  thefe  there  are  in  the  World,  and  a  great  many 
too. 


1 1  25up  quic&ret  at  marfeet,  iteto  gatficrcb  anb  fma!, 
6up  &ini)c^  0?  toifloto,  to  fenfc  it  initpa! : 
d&et  to  groto,  in  t||c  ftcab  of  a  ftafec, 

fo?  cattd  in  fnmmcr,  a  gjaboto  to  mafte. 

In  the  lafl:  Month  I  recommended  Garden  Quickfets  as  the 
belt;  next  to  them  are  the  fmalleft,  and  fuch  as  have  the 
Roots  fine  threaded  ^  by  no  means  meddle  with  flubbed  ones, 
for  they  are  but  part  of  old  Bufhes.  The  manner  of  railing 
Garden  ones  take  as  follows, 

At  Michaelmas  get  a  Quantity  of  Hawes,  and  bury  them 
in  an  indifferent  Mould,  not  too  rich,  until  the  A^ril  fol¬ 
lowing;  then  you  fliall  find  them  lying  in  a  black  Luinpj 
the  mofl  part  of  them  chitted  or  fprouted;  feparate  them 
gently  from  each  other,  mixing  them  with  fome  fine  Mould ; 
then  fow  them  on  a  well  prepared  Bed  of  good  Earth,  fife 
over  them  Mould  about  a  Fingers  breadth  thick ;  weed  them 
carefully  the  firfl  Year,  as  often  as  you  fee  any  Weeds  amongft 
them^  the  fecond  Year,  at  leaft  four  times  *,  and  the  third 
Year,  at  Michaelmas-,  you  have  as  good  a  Crop  as  your  Gar¬ 
den  can  produce.  I  advife  that  the  Mould  wherein  they  are 
fown  be  very  good,  not  barenner  than  what  they  are  to  be 
tranfplanted  in,  as  fome  teach ;  for  every  thing  has  its  Infan¬ 
cy  and  time  of  Tendernefs,  in  which  it  muft  be  tenderly  u- 
r  '  A  4  fed  9 
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fed,  and  have  fitting  Nourifliment.  The  jolly  Lad  that  has 
been  well  fed  in  his  Cradle,  is  certainly  healtihier,  and  able 
to  endqre  more  Hardfiiip  ,  than  the  puny  Br^t  that  was 
ftarv’d  at  Nurfe.  Willows  are  eafily  propagated  frorn  Wil¬ 
low  Stakes :  Lay  their  lower  ends  in  Water  three  or  four 
Days  before  you  fet  them ;  let  them  into  the  Ground  with 
an  Iron  Crow,  but  better  with  a  Pump-auger,  which  loofens 
the  Ground^  a  Warreners  Spade  will  do  very  welli^Ifo :  fa¬ 
tten  them  to  a  prop  Stake,  with  wifps  of  Straw,  and  they 
will  foon  take  root* 

1 2  plentie  of  among  runtiual  peafc, 

to  ciamfetr  t^ereoh,  OnD  to  at  tlfjcic  ea!e ; 

^0  tJoing  jnoje  ten&er,  aniJ  greater  t||cp  tner, 
itpeacoefee  an&turftep,  IcaiiejoSbingtlieicfier. 

Runcival  Peafe  find  now  very  little  Entertainment  in 
Gentlemens  Gardens ,  they  are  however  ttill  to  be  feen  in 
the  Fields,  as  in  Berljldire  and  Wiltfhire\  arid  are  mott  com¬ 
monly  fet  two  or  three  in  a  Hole :  But  in  the  Gardens ,  in 
their  room  are  got  the  Egg-pea,  the  Sugar-pea,  Dutch-ad¬ 
mirals,  and,  with  thefe,  flicking  very  well  agrees- 
A  Peacock,  altho’  a  lovely  Fowl  to  look  on,  and  every  whit 
ns  good  to  eat,  yet  isa  very  ill-natur’d  Bird,  and  particular¬ 
ly  deflriidtive  to  a  Garden,  as  alfo  to  fmall  Chickens,  Tur¬ 
key-Pouts,  nay,  his  own  kind.  But  feeing  they  are  a  Beau¬ 
ty  to  a  Houfe,  no  lefs  ornamental  than  the  Flowers  of  a 
Garden,  and  have  fome  Skill  in  the  Weather,  it  may 
be  vyorth  while  to  be  at  fome  Pains  to  enjoy  their  Compa¬ 
ny,  and  make  them  lefs  troublefome.  if  then  you  have  a 
mind  he  fhall  not  frequent  your  Garden,  or  any  part  of  it,; 
or  any  other  Place,  efpecially  if  it  he  an  enclofed  one  ^  take 
your  Opportunity,  when  you  find  him  there,  and  with  a  little 
iharp  Cur  that  will  bark,  teaze  him  about  as  long  as  be  can 
ftand,  at  leall  till  betakes  his  flight,  and  he  will  come  no 
more  there  ^  be  fore  to  feed  them  well  alfo.  Turkeys, 
i  fuppofe,  may  be  fer\^ed  in  the  fame  manner  ^  but  the  for¬ 
mer  I  have  known!  perform’d,  and  I  have  kept  therii  with 
very  iitttle  Dammage. 

I 


t- 


1 5  I^Dto  Totoe  go  fjatcoUj,  togcre  rcbge  pe  hitx  & jaW, 
tpe  feeO  of  tl^e  fijcmfilc,  toitp  fecntc!  anO  j^atu : 

couereO  oucrlic,  fconc  to  0)Ut  outj 
go  tee  it  6c  OiteijeO,  anO  fenfeb  about. 

This  I  take  it  to  be  meant  of  a  way  of  quickfetting  or 
fencing  Enclofures  out  of  the  common  Field  they  had  in  the 
Days  of  oiir  Author^  they  ploughed,  or  drew  round  the 
Ground  they  intended  to  inclofe,  a  very  large  ridge,  com¬ 
monly  a  Rod  wide ,  and  fometimes  much  more  *,  this  they 
fowed  with  Hips,  or  the  Fruit  of  the  Bramble,  with  Hazle^ 
Nuts,  Haws,  and  fuch  like,  to  produce  their  kind  j  they 
carefully  harrowed  it,  and  weeded  it  for  two  Years,  withal 
ditching  it  well  about,  and  in  a  few  Years  time  they  had  a 
pretty  Coppice,  and  are  what  we  now  call  Shaws,  and  in 
fome  place  Springs.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  improve 
bleak  Grounds,  and  it  is  pity  it  is  not  continued. 


14  6e  amenbeb,  anb  nctolp  bp  raft, 

fotoe  muftarb  teeb,  after  a  tiatocr  6e  paft : 

full  of  nette!.^,  be  itoifomc  ta  cie, 
fotoc  tb^rciipott  fjcmpfceb,  anb  nette!^  Ml  bie. 

This  is  moll  in  Pradice  in  Marihy  Countreys,  as 
cohjhire^  Camhridgejhire-,  and  Norfolk^  where  the  Borders  of 
their  Ditches,  where  the  fcowring  is  thrown  out,  produces 
plenty  of  excellent  Muftard-feed.  It  may  be  done  in  Up¬ 
lands,  as  well  efpecially  where  the  Ground  is  in  good  Heart, 
and  fomewhat  moill^  as  on  the  Edges  of  fmall  Brooks  or 
Drains ,  and  will  more  than  pay  for  the  Labour.  Where 
Nettles  will  grow,  our  Author  obferves  that  Hemp  will 
grow,  and  kill  the  Nettle  :  He  grounds  his  Obfervation  (I 
fuppofe)  upon  the  Dodrine  of  affimiilated  Juices,  which 
the  Ancients  were  very  fond  of,  and  perhaps  not  altoge¬ 
ther  without  Reafon  ;  altho’  too  much  may  be  attributed  to 
it,  for  Nettles  and  Hemp  are  near  a  Kin:  And  I  have 
bqen  told  by  one  who  had  experienc’d  it,  Indifferent  good- 
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Linnen  may  be  made  from  Nettles ,  however  Hemp 
makes'  better  ^  and  it  fomcwhat  refleds  upon  a  great  part 
of  the  Farmers  of  this  Nation ,  that  about  their  Houfes 
there  are  more  Nettle  and  Dock-plots  than  Hemp-plots. 
When  you  fow  Hemp,  if  your  Land  be  rich,  fow  with  a 
very  plentiful  Hand,  your  Hemp  will  be  the  finer,  watch  it 
for  a  Week  from  Pigeons. 

r5  €f|e  mb  tlje  cut  gn  kU  '  -  ' 
if  0t£ipe  be  a  better  tt  get : 

^eeb  toaii^  aiib  go  mafee  fjir  frtonglp  a  neft, 
foj  fcate  hf  a'fietib,  gmh  anb  ijie  t|e  fieft^ 

V 

Vines  are  now  to  be  let  out^  they  are  bell  propagated 
by  flips  of  the  lafi:  Year,  with  a  little  left  to  them  of  the 
Year  before;  we  fet  them  here  in  England  molt  commonly 
againll:  Walls  and  Houfes  *,  but  if  you  intend  to  plant  them 
as  in  a  Vineyard ,  let  the  Ranks  range  from  Eaft  to  Wefi* 
Thole  that  thrive  belt  with  us  are  the  fmall  black  Grape, 
the  white  Mnfcadine ,  and  the  Parlley  Grape.  Ofiers  arc 
alfo  propagated  from  flips,  and  thrive  belt  in  the  CLuin- 
cunx  Order  *,  they  require  a  Ground  continually  moift,  and 
are  an  excellent  Crop.  —  Swans  are  a  noble  and  ufeful  Bird, 
their  Food  is  the  Weeds  that  grow  at  the  bottom  of  Ponds 
or  Rivers :  Now  their  time  of  laying  approaches,  they  are 
naturally  impatient,  for  though  they  lay  nine  or  ten  Eggs, 
and  fometimes  more,  they  feidom  flay  the  hatching  of  above 
five;  a  Trough  with  Oats,  placed  near  their  Nell ,  may 
Leep  them  to  their  Nells  better  than  ordinary,  for  ought  I 
know  ;  but  that,  as  v»?ell  as  the  building  and  ordering  their 
Nells,  I  leave  to  the  more  Experienc’d.  ^ 

1 6  %anb  mt&oto  tftat  peerelp,  fpareb  fo? 
noiu  feiifc  it  anb  {pare  it,  anb  bmng  it  pc  map : 

«0et  moiilcratcb^t  ciinninglp,  motile  fo?  to 
anb  fiarroto^  anb  c aft  abtoab  eiierp  |iib 


Be 
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Be  fu^e  then  that  your  Dung  be  throughly  rotten,  and  frc6 
from  Stones^  caft  about  now  your  Cow-dung  and  Moll-cafts 
that  lye  on  the  Ground  from  your  After-pafture-feed. 
There  are  many  Country  Fellows  very  dexterous  at  Mole 
catching :  Some  have  a  way  of  fetting  them  with  a  littlO 
Dog,  very  neatly  and  diverting,  to  look  on  ;  perhaps,  a 
Gentleman’s  or  a  Farmer’s  time  may  be  as  well  fpent  to  fol¬ 
low  thofe  Fellows,  while  they  are  catching  for  him,  as 
to  hunt  after  a  Pack  of  Dogs ,  or  a  fetting  Dog  for 
Partridges  ,  for  they  are  dexterous  at  catching  both 
ways-,  and,  without  looking  after,  you  may  pay  for 
Moles  that  never  hurt  you,  and  belong  to  their  yearly 
Cultomerst 


17  tttc&oto  02  pafturr,  to  motD  pc  tio  lap, 
let  moule  6e  tiifpatelieti,  Tome  manner  of  toaie : 

€^l^en  caft  a6?oab  moulljil,  ftat  a^  pe  can, 
fo|  manp  commotiitici^  follotomg  tijam 

For  killing  the  Mole  there  are  feveral  ways,  yet  none  m 
my  Opinion,  come  up  to  the  common  Trap  ,  I  mean  the 
Ring-Trap,  which  is  deferib’d  by  Mr.  Worlid^e^  in  this 
manner,  in  his  Syflema  AgricHltur^z^'^,  216,  217. 

Take  a  fmall  Board,  of  about  three  Inches  and  a  half 
broad,  and  five  Inches  long ;  on  the  one  fide  thereof  raife 
“  two  fmall  round  Hoops  or  Arches,  one  at  each  end  like 
unto  the  end  Hoops  or  Bails  of  a  Carrier’s  Wagon,  ca- 
‘S  pacious  enough,  that  a  Mole  may  eafily  pafs  through 
them  5  in  the  middle  of  the  Board  make  a  Hole,  fo  big 
that  a  Goofe-Qiiil]  may  pafs  through  them :  So  is  that 

Part  finiflied. - Then  have  in  readinefs  a  fhort  Stick, 

about  two  Inches  and  an  half  long,  about  the  bignefs 
that  the  end  thereof  may  juft  enter  the  Hole  on  the  mir]« 
‘‘  die  of  the  Board  :  Alfo  you  muft  cut  a  Hazle,  or  other 
Stick,  about  a  Yard  or  Yard  and  half  long,  that  being 
ftuck  into  the  Ground  may  fpring  up,  like  unto  the 
Springs  they  ufually  fet  for  Fowls,  &c>  then  make  a 
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link  of  Horfe-hair  very  ftrong,  that  will  eafily  flip,  and 
fallen  it  to  the  end  of  the  Stick  that  fprings.  Alfo  have 
in  readinefs  four  fmall  hooked  Sticks^  then  go  to  the 
Furrow,  or  Pailage  of  the  Mole,  and  after  you  have  o- 
pened  it  fit  in  the  little  Board,  with  the  bended  Hoops 
downwards ,  that  the  Mole  when  file  pafles  that  way 
may  go  diredly  througli  the  two  feniicircular  Hoops. 
Before  you  fix  the  Board  down  ,  put  the  Hair  String 
through  the  Hole  in  the  middle  of  the  Board,  and  place 
it  round ,  that  it  may  anfvver  to  the  two  end  Hoops, 
“  and  with  the  fmall  Stick  ( gently  put  into  the  Hole  to 
flop  the  Knot  of  the  Hair  Spring)  place  it  in  the  Earth, 
ia  the  Paflage;  and  by  thrufting  in  the  four  crooked 
Sticks,  faften  it,  and  cover  it  with  Earth j  and  then 
when  the  Mole  pafleth  that  way,  either  the  one  way  or 
the  other ,  by  difplacing  or  removing  the  fmall  Stick 
that  hangs  perpendicularly  downwards,  the  Knot  pafleth 
through  the  Hole,  and  the  Spring  takes  the  Mole  about 

the  Neck. - -Thus  far  Mr.  Worlldge^  fince  whom 

this  ufeful  Inflrument  has  been  improv’d,  with  fome  Varia¬ 
tions  ^  the  bell  that  I  know  of  I  had  from  an  ingenious  Far¬ 
mer  near  Lnton  in  Bedfordjhire.  In  {lead  of  the  apparatus  of 
Board,  Hoops,  &c,  he  does  all  at  once,  only  by  cutting 
four  or  five  Inches  of  Pipe,  bored  according  to  the  fore- 
mentioned  fcantling  of  the  Hoops,  on  one  fide  of  which  he 
cuts  a  large  Notch  ,  with  a  Saw  dirediy  anfwering  to  the 
middle,  where  the  Hole  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Goofe-Quill 
is  bored  ^  this  much  better  anfwers  the  Intention,  than 
Hoops  of  Iron,  Lead,  or  Wood  ;  for  the  Mole,  once  in, 
preffes  much  more  naturally  forward,  and  cannot  but  raife 
the  Spring  ,  whereas  they  will  frequently  baulk  the  Hoop 
Traps.  Noteaifo,  That  before  they  are  ufed ,  they,  or 
any  other,  ought  to  be  buried  under  Ground  for  fome  time, 
that  they  may  have  no  exotick  Scents ,  which  is  a  frequent 
Reafon  why  thefe  Traps  fail.  As  to  other  ways,  viz.-  the 
Fall-Trap,  &c.  they  are  not  comparable  to  this.  The  bu¬ 
rying  of  a  live  She-Mole,  in  a  Kettle  or  deep  Pan,  I  have 
frequently  heard  of,  but  never  met  with  the  Man  that  could 
fay  he  had  experimented  it.  Fuming  and  drownipg  is  fome- 

times 
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times  praftic’d  with  Succefs  enough.  In  the  Year  17029 
I  had  a  Mole  in  my  Garden ,  which  did  me  a  great  deal  of 
Damage,  and  was  too  cunning  for  all  we  could  do;  atlalh 
I  found  his  Lodging,  which  was  under  a  Stone  Wall,  and 
foon  drowned  him,  or  made  him  fly  thence,  fo  that  he  trou¬ 
bled  me  no  more. 


18  5if  paftuire  Bp  nature,  giuen  to  Be  met, 

tBen  Beare  nntB  tlie  mouleljxl,  t^ougB  tBtcfee  it  Be  fet: 
®Bat  lamBe  map  at  011  it,  auB  To  to  at  Bjie^ 
oj  e!fe  to  lie  Bp  it,  t^e  toarmer  to  lie. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  Pafture,  and  no  better  Succour  for 
your  Lambs ,  it  is  poffibie  this  Advice  may  not  be  amife, 
efpecially  to  fuch  who  do  not  care  how  little  Pains  they 
take.  But  if  you  pay  Money,  and  that  a  pretty  deal  too, 
for  your  Ground,  your  beft  way,  if  it  be  wet,  is  to  drain 
it ,  which  may  be  done  divers  ways,  according  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Ground,  &c.  Butfuppofe  there  is  noFdl,  in  a 
dry  Seafon  dig  a  large  Trench,  like  a  Saw-pit,  in  the  low- 
ermoft  part  of  your  Ground  *,  dig  it  deep,  until  you  come 
to  Sand,  Gravel,  Stone,  or  Chalk;  fill  the  Hole  up  again 
with  Stones,  over  which  lay  Earth,  and  laftly  your  Turf ; 
this  invifible  Drain  will  foOn  pay  yoil  for  your  Pains.  This 
may  be  varyed  divers  ways ;  however,  this  is  Specimen 
ficient  for  the  Ingenious. 


1 9  f  tieiiB  altoap  Ut  tB'i^  Be,  a  part  of  t^p  care, 
fo?  fljift  of  gooB  pafture,  iappaftute  to  fpare : 

Baue  pou  gooB  feeBiiig,  in  &!i0}e^  aiiB  leafe, 
anB  guicMpfafeauBing,  ofeattel  at  eafe. 

^  A  Leafe  is  a  Name  nfed  in  fome  Countries,  for  a  fmal! 
piece  of  Ground,  of  two  or  three  Acres,  and  certainly 
nothing  can  be  of  more  Profit  to  the  Farmer  than  final]  Ea- 
clofiires,  Ly  whofe  means  he  can  frefhen  his  Fafture  as  he 
pleafes,  his  Cattle  fhall  thrive  better,  eat  his  Ground  clo- 

ier. 
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fer,  and  keep  their  Failure  the  quieter.  Add  to  this,  that 
by  this  means  he  may  make  his  courfell  Meat  go  down,  a^ 
well  as  the  fineft,  and  be  as  clean  fed. 

20  tattd  map  run  afiout^  toning  at  toil, 
from  pafture  to  pafture,  pooje  ftcHie  to  fil : 

pafture  anO  cattel,  bot|)  fiungrp  anb  6are> 
fo2  toant  of  goob  fju.^banbrp,  too^ferbo  fare* 

This  confirms  the  former,  for  Cattle  (as  all  other  Dome- 
flick  Animals)  will  dellroy  where  they  have  Plenty,  and 
look  fillily  when  they  want  ^  both  which  they  will  certainly 
do,  if  they  be  left  to  carve  for  themfelves.  The  Art  is 
therefore  to  deal  out  fo  to  them,  that  their  NecefTity  may  be 
fupply’d  without  waft  ^  and  this,  in  this  Cafe,  is  bell  done 
by  fmall  Enclofures. 

21  i^oiu  out  ti^p  jbarfie,  fo?  malt  o?  fo?  fecb, 
fo?  6?eabco?ne  (if  nreb  be)  to  feme  ^0  fbal  neeb : 

3[f  ioo?6e  fo;  tpe  tftrefljer,  pe  minb  fo?  to  bane, 
of  tobeat  anb  of  meftlin,  bntfi?efljeb  go  fane* 

•  Malting  is  now  in  its  heighth,  and  Seed-time  for  Barley 
inot  far  off,  your  Cattle  call  for  Barley-Straw  Fodder,  and 
it  is  time  to  think  of  railing  Lady-Day  Rent,  for  which  no¬ 
thing  more  proper  at  this  time  than  to  thrafh  out  your  Bar¬ 
ley^  for  if  Barley  be  a  Drug  (as  they  term  it  when  the 
Price  is  low)  it  will  Purely  be  fo  after  Seed-time  is  over* 
This  Rule  has  had  indeed  a  grand  Exception  of  late,  but 
a  foreign  Call  is  not  to  be  relyed  on  by  the  Farmer.  Bread- 
Corn  is  required  all  the  Year,  and  therefore  very  proper  to 
be  kept  a  little  back,  to  employ  the  poor  Thralher  till  mow¬ 
ing  time  comes  in,  &c. — 


2%  timclp  ft?  lent  ftuffe,  t^p  monp  bijSburre, 
tge  ftnget  petarrp,  ft?p?oSt  tljt  too?re: 


£*5  3 

,  he  therein  m  fauc, 

of  coaftman  o?  ^ femming^  he  fare  fa?  to  fjaue^ 

This  Article  is  very  much  unregarded  by  Farmers  at  prei^ 
fent,  for  fear,  I  fuppofe,  of  falling  into  Popery  and  Super- 
ftition*,  but  lay  that  quite  afide,  and  let  us  confult  our 
Intereft,  Health,  and  Gratitude.  I  believe  moft  ingenious 
Men  may  eafily  be  brought  to  confefs,  that  it  is  to  be  vvifh’d 
that  People  would  (again  at  this  Seafon)  refrain  from  Flefli, 
and  eat  Fifh  more  frequently  than  they  do  at  prefent ;  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  Places  near  the  Sea,  where  it  is  very  plentiful- 
It  is  our  National  Intereft  then  to  breed  up  hardy  Seamen , 
to  employ  a  good  Number  of  Shipwrights,  and  all  forts  of 
Handycrafts,  to  employ  our  Poor  in  fpinning  for  Nets,  &c» 
to  take  their  Boys,  when  grown  lufty,  off  their  Hands,  and 
put  them  to  ufeful  Employments.  And  it  is  our  particular 
Intereft  to  live  cheap  and  frugal,  all  which  may  be  done  by 
encouraging  the  Fifliing  Trade,  for  which  our  Ifland  feems 
adapted,  better  than  any  other  part  of  Enrofe-  For  it  is  not 
becaufe  the  Dutch  Seas  are  better  ftock’d  than  ours  that  there 
is  more  Filh  brought  into  Amfierdam  than  London  ,  London 
that  is  at  leaft  four  times  bigger  than  it ;  but  becaufe  there 
is  more  call  for  it,  more  Boats  and  Men  go  out  to  catch, 
more  People  buy  it,  and  it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  one  Sett  of 
Men  to  buy  it  up,  and  throw  away  one  half  to  keep  the  o- 
ther  to  a  Price.  Every  one  there  goes  to  the  Market  \  I 
have  feen  a  Burgomafter  of  Amfierdam  go  himfelf  to  the 
Market,  when  the  Boats  have  come  in,  with  his  Silk  Net  in 
his  Hand  to  buy  Fifti :  And  if  in  London  People  would  be 
but  at  the  Pains  to  go  to  BilUngfgate  for  it,  they  would  foon 
find  another  fort  of  Provifion  there  than  there  is  now.  And 
this  noble  Gift  of  God  would  be  no  longer  look’d  upon  as 
a  Scarcity,  but  a  folid  Support  for  the  Poor,  and  a  moderate 
Food  for  the  Rich. 

As  to  our  Health,  it  is  certain  Flelh  is  more  luftful  and 
vicious  at  this  time  than  any  other ,  and  our  Blood  more 
prone  to  Fermentations,  for  which  the  Phlegm  and  Cool- 
nefs  of  Fifh  is  an  allay.  In  Gratitude  the  Farmer  is  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  eat  the  Fiflierman’s  Commodity,  which  is  FiOi, 

becaufe 
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becaiife  the  Filherman  eats  his  Corn,  and  fometiriies  his  Beef 
and  Mutton. 

But  above  all  Gratitude ,  our  Gratitude  to  Almighty 
God  is  due  for  fo  convenient  a  Scituation  as  he  hath  beftow- 
ed  on  this  Ifland ;  he  hath  furrounded  us  with  Food  and 
Plenty,  and  we  ought  neither  out  of  fcrupuloufnefs  or  wan- 
tonnefs  to  ^efpife  his  ineftimable  BklTmgs. 
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MARCH. 

iTTrptcpeafonjSor^  gooti  fm  t&e  pot  an& tljo  purfi^, 
V V  i&p  folajins  too  timelp^,  pjoue  often  tfje  toutfe : 
55eeaufe  tfep  fle  ren^ei%  an&  fjatetf}  t^e 
pjoue  per  pe  foto  tljem^  fo|  fieing  too  6oI&* 

A  good  boyling  Pea  is  certainly  one  of  the  profitablieft 
Crops  that  belong  to  the  Farmer ,  efpecially  if  they  carry 
a  good  Colour:  For  Example,  The  Retailer  now  fells  them 
for  two  Pence  three  Farthings  the  Qpaft,  which  is  iH.  i8/. 
3  d,  the  Quarter  ^  fo  that  the  Retailer  may  afford  the  Far¬ 
mer  a  good  Price;  and  it  is  well  known  they  require  lefs 
ploughing,  lefs  Heart,  and  lefs  inning  or  harveft-charge , 
than  Wheat  or  Rye,  and  are  threfhed  fomewhat  cheaper. 
But  a  fharp  black  Frofl:  will  in  one  Night  fet  them  all  going, 
altho’  they  be  pretty  forward ;  for  when  they  are  young  they 
have  the  mofl  tender  and  juicy  Stalk  of  any  Corn,  and  the 
hardiiefs  of  the  Cround  is  apt  to  nip  their  Pipes  in  two. 
Ill  Gardens  they  talk  of  watering  them  as  foon  as  pofFible, 
which  foftens  the  Earth,  and  it  is  very  likely  may  fave  fuch 
as  are  not  already  crulh’d;  but  in  Field-Land  the  beft 
Remedjy  is  either  Lowing  them  again  ,  or  preparing  your 
Ground  for  Barley. 

2  ^pat0  at  ®rcga?p,  marl^jc^  at 

faj  feare  of &2ie  fummct;,  no  fongci:  time  a^fee : 

Cijen 


tl^ent  an&  tiitcft  Bcffobie  tfjercon  penrc> 
co^ne^  meaDoJu  aniJ  paff are;,  a.s^fte  attuap  gooN:>nre> 

,  has  been  mentioned  before ,  that  St.  Gregory  is  the 
12^^.  of  March^  Pask  hEaJIer^  Which  fome  Years  fails  with¬ 
in  a  Fortnight  of  it  ^  fo  that  our  Author’s  meaning,  I  fup- 
pofe,  is  that  your  Merfti  Grounds  be  not  far  behind  your 
Uplands  5  for  altho’  the  Winter-water  lye  loiigefl  upon 
your  Merflies,  yet  in  the  Summer,  by  reafon  of  their  Flat- 
iiefs^  they  are  more  fubjeft  to  drouth  than  declining  Grounds^ 
and  drouth  has  a  worfe  efFeS  upon  them  than  on  the  other; 
they  are  more  apt  to  chap  their  Grafs,  is  ranker  in  Blade^ 
and  thinner  at  bottom ,  than  that  of  Uplands,  and  conie- 
quently  more  fubjeft  to  wither  and  burn  away.  Fences 
are  now  much  more  frequent  than  in  our  Author’s  time,  and 
the  Farmers  more  convinc’d  of  the  Benefit  of  them. 

3  <©f  maaiue^  anti  mungrels?,  tljat  mann  toe  Tee:^ 
a  nuntoer  of  tijoufanii.^,  too  manp  ttjere  ht : 

3©attl)  tfjerefoje  in  3lent,  to  tl)p  ibeepe  go  an&  fooft^i 
fo^  iiog^  toil  Ijaue  tottelje?,  Sp  |oofte  anti  6p  ctoofte^ 

it  feems,  in  our  Author’s  Time,  Lent  was  flill  kept  up  5 
his  Book  was  printed  in  the  Year  1590,  being  the  32-^.  Year 
of  Q.  Eliz^abeth.  Now  from  Salt  Fifh ,  Furmity,  Gruel , 
Wigs,  Milk,  Parfnips,  Hally-pudding,  Pancakes,  and  twice 
a  Week  Eggs,  the  Farmers  Lenten  Diet,  there  is  produced 
very  little  Dogs  Meat*,  and  a  mort  Lamb  now  and  then  was 
very  apt  to  whet  their  Appetite  to  Mutton,  which  if  they 
once  take  tOj  there  is  no  Remedy  but  hanging :  Some  pre- 
fcribe  putting  him  into  a  Stable  with  two  luRy  old  Rams, 
who  will  foon  give  him  fuch  a  Remembrance  of  tnem,  that 
he  will  for  ever  hate  the  Kind  *,  but  that  is  to  make  ’em  good 
for  nothing,  at  belt  ^  and  if  you  chance  to  fufFer  them  too 
long  together,  that  the  Rams  have  butted  themfelves  out  of 
breath,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  you  find  ’em  both  worried. 
The  befl;  way  is  to  feed  them  well  at  home,  and  bury  yofif 
mort  Lambs  in  the  Dunghill. 

4  anarch  at  t^t  fiatfjctt,  ts?ic  fcafcft  0}  toei> 

tmt0  fa  toe!  it  i  go  Ut  i 

A  2  C&l 
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€:^e  godec  anti  poitger,  tftc  Settee  5[  {otie, 
tocl  guttefc  anti  pares,  t$e  Setter  tpep  p?oue» 

The  goeler  is  the  yellower,  which  are  the  befl:  fetts,  %l(f 
Roots  being  red,  are  not  near  fo  good.  Well  gutted  I  take 
to  mean  well  taken  olF  from  the  old  Roots  *,  and  paring  is  ta¬ 
king  off  ail  fmall  fibrous  Roots  from  your  fett. 

S'  laietft  tfteni  0t0C[etoire,  alons  in  tjje  grounb^ 
if|e  ftnee,  tijep  no  couer  bp  rounb : 

<^ome  piitht  bp  adticlie,  in  tfje  mibiS?  of  tl^e  fame^ 
tfiat  little  roiinb  ^xHoefee,  tfte  Better  to  frame. 

6  ^ome  niafcetfi  a  fjolfotone^,  o  foot  beepe, 
toitB  fotoer  fet^  in  it,  fet  aanttoife  afteepe  t 

#ne  foote  from  anotBer,  in  o?ber  to  lie, 
anb  tljereon  a  BiUbcfie,  a^  rounb  a.^  a  pie^ 

There  are  divers  ways  of  framing  Hop-Hills,  fome  are 
for  the  Chequer,  others  the  Quincunx  Form,  which  is,  that 
the  Hills  of  the  fecond  Line  be  againft  the  vacant  fpaces  of 
the  firft*,  and  this  moft  follow, 

becaufe  the  Sun  has  always  a  O  O  O  O  O  O 

glade  quite  through,  as  may  be  O  O  O  O  O  O 

feen  by  the  annexed  Scheme,  O  O  O  O  O  O 

where  the  OV  are  the  Hills;  O  O  O  O  O  O 

the  bell  way  of  fetting  them  O  O  O  O  O  O 

out  is  by  a  Line  with  Knots  at  O  O  O  O  O  O 

the  Diftance  you  defign  yolir 

Hills,  and  pricking  Sticks  in  the  Ground  where  you  defign 
them  ,  the  Diftances  vary  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Ground.  But  our  Author  propofes, 

7  fine  foot  from  anotBcr,  bjoulb  ttanb, 

firatgljt  aa  a  leudirb  line  tnitfj  tfte  : 
Ectnicric  BiRocBc,  Befobjcr  foottoibe, 
tijr  htmi  to  come  to,  on  eucrp  ftbe^ 

Mr.  Worlidge  propofes  fix  Foot  at  feaft,  and  in  a  moifl:, 
deep,  or  rich  Mould,  nine.  However,  the  Cuflom  of  the 
Coiiiitry>  and  a  well  grounded  Experience,  are  the  belt 

•  Guides 


Guides  in  thefe  Cafes ;  but  be  fare  let  not  your  Hills  be  over¬ 
poled,  altho’  fome  Hills  may  require  twenty  Poles,  as  well 
as  others  fix  or  feveii.  Note,  the  Hills  are  no  other  wife  ef* 
feudal,  than  as  they  mark  out  the  Place  where  the  Hop  lyes, 
and  dired  you  to  the  manuring  and  poling  them,  and  avoid 
the  Injuries  of  the  Foot  and  Spade* 

2  23"4i  tfjat  t!)p  fjopyarb 

anb  alfo  meabote,^  about : 

<©D0b  fjop  a  pkafure,  to  ctime  aiib  to  fp^eab, 
if funne  map  Ijaiic  pailage,  to  comftjt  f)ir  fjcab. 

Willows  are  an  excellent  Fence  for  a  Hop-Ground ,  for 
they  break  the  Wind  by  their  bending  more  than  any  other 
Tree,  and  by  their  wide  branching  they  hinder  the  Sun  the 
iealt  of  any  Tree  ^  they  are  alfo  of  quick  growth,  and  at- 
trad  no  mildews,  as  doth  the  Elm,  the  word  of  all  Trees, 
near  a  Hop-Ground.  It  may  (for  ought  I  know)  be  pro¬ 
per  to  plant  fome  Hops  in  the  North  Fence  af  your  Hop- 
Ground,  but  by  no  means  on  the  EaB  or  Somh  Sides.  Hops 
will  do  often  times  very  well  in  Fences  of  Meadows  and  Pa- 
ftures*,  but  as  I  fald  before  not  under  Elms,  nor  indeed  any 
thing  that  over-fhades  them  much,  it  having  a  drange  Pro- 
penfity  to  the  Sun,  and  follows  thit  Planet  in  its  windings. 
Jn  Aprils  i7©4,  I  poll’d  fome  Hops,  -  and  before  I  had  let 
fifty  Poles,  fome  of  the  Plants  had  clafp’d  hold  of  their  Poles 
and  made  a  half  turn. 

9  rroiit  mabe  of  iron,,  beepe  fiole  fo?  to  madr^ 
erode  obertfjkJart  it,  a.s?  a^  a  dade : 

Ifl  hmit  anb  a  pater,  iifte  foTc  efa  boot, 
to  pare  abjap  grade,  aub  toraife  bp 

It  Is  the  Crov/,  not  the  Crofs,  that  our  Author  fays  mud 
be  as  fharp  as  a  Stakes  this  Grow  is  to  let  in  the  Poles  into 
the  Ground,  and  an  ordinary  Crow  may  do  without  a  crofs 
Bar,  if  when  you  lift  it  out  of  the  Ground  you  red  your  El¬ 
bow  on  your  Knee.  The  Hone  is  no  other  than  a  common 
Rubber,  or  Whetdone,  to  fharpen  the  Parer:  It  f^ems,  in 
Qur  Author’s  time,  it  was  in  fafhion  of  the  Sole  of  a  Boot,_ 

A  3  but 


but  (luce  there  are  of  more  commodious  Shapes;  thebeft,  In 
my  Mind,  are  thofe  triangular  ones  ufed  by  the  Feu-meii 
and  Bankers. 

to  goob  grnffing^  tfir  bn  hm% 

In  Inns  tbe  tDir^b,  tutfjeCad  bo  not  Woto : 
from  moonc  being  cljangeb^  til  pact  be  tge  p?ime, 
for  grafting  anbttopptng,  i.^  berp  goob  time. 

For  now  in  moft:  Trees  the  Sap  arifes  (as  fome  call  it)  but 
more  properly  extends  its  felf,  and  becomes  more  fluid. 
The  Sap  in  Trees  is  to  them  as  the  Blood  in  Man",  the  moft 
fovereign  Balfam  for  its  Wounds,  and  is  the  moil  ready  at 
Hand,  immediately  flowing  to  them.  The  Prime,  as  I  ob-  ^ 
ferved  before,  is  the  firfl  three  Days  after  the  New  Moon^  * 
in  which  time,  or  at  fartheft,  during  the  firfl:  Quarter,  ouf 
Author  confines  his  graffing ;  probably  becaufe  the  firfl:  three 
Days  are  ufually  attended  with  Rain,  as  has  been  confirm’d 
by  undoubted  Experience,  whereby  there  is  wherewithal  to 
nouriih  the  Plant;  and  alfo,  becaufe  during  the  Increafe  of 
the  Moon,  the  vicifTitudes  of  Heat  and  Cold,  are  not  fo  Bid¬ 
den  as  in  the  Wane,  the  Moon  fucceeding  the  Sun  after  its 
fetting,  fo'r  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Night;  and  altho’ 
robufl:  found  Trees  may  make  no  great  Difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  yet  thefe  fick  and  wounded  are  ex- 
treamly  fenfible  of  the  leaft  outward  ImprcfTion  ,  as  a  lick 
Perfon  is  of  the  Strength  of  fmall  Beer,  or  a  gouty  PeiTon 
of  the  leafl:  fhaking  of  a  Room.  That  the  Eaft  Wind  is 
prejudicial  to  graffing  happens  principally  from  its  Vio¬ 
lence,  altho’  it  is  next  to  the  Norths  the  moft  unfertile, 
and  brings  with  it  very  often  foggy  greafy  Weather.  But  of 
Winds  more  particularly  hereafter. 

1 1  gtaf eb  o?  pfantrb^  grratcif  anb  leaff^ 

befenb  asaireft  temptff,  tl)t  birb  anb  tfje  beaft : 
©efenbeb  ffial  piafper,  tfie  rotfict  loft, 
ttjctgtngtoitfi  t^rfafionrs  tljt  time  anbtfje  toft* 

The  great  Qiieflioii  is  How  ?  For  violent  Winds  will  ffiake 
them;  Birds,  Temtk^^vA  will  hang  on 

'  .  ^  ^  '  thenij- 


them,  and  pick  ofF  the  Buds*,  and  there  is  no  tying  the  Cy- 
on,  or  /hooting  the  Birds,  or  taking  them  there  with  Bird¬ 
lime*,  the  beltway,  I  know  againllTempells,  is  to  provide 
beforehand  a  fiielter  againlt  that  lide  from  whence  the  Storms 
lifually  come.  That  impudent  Bird,  a  Tomtit^  is  not  ealiiy 
frighted,  however,  if  you  kill  one  or  more  eifewhere,  tear 
them  in  pieces,  and  ftick  them  upon  Sticks  near  your  Tree, 
about  the  height  of  the  Cyon,  it  will  deter  him  fome  time, 
but  you  mull  expeft  to  lofe  fome.  Bealls  are  more  ealiiy 
kept  out. 

12  inSl^arc^,  in  Stpjil 

later  in  tmitr,  auD  t^e  focmer  in  elate : 
tootfer  fm  barlie,  tfjen  toetne.^  anti  tdb  J 
fcui^at  better  to  t^an  time  to  be  bofn  J 

Barley  is  rarely  fown  in  Clay,  at  prelent  ^  however,  fome 
Barley  Land  is  lliffer  than  other,  and  our  Author  advifes  to 
fow  the  llifFell  lirll,  for  whatreafon  I  cannot  tell,  Mr.  Mor¬ 
timer  on  the  other  hand  advifes  to  fow  thelliffell  lail,  p,  107. 
which  to  me  feems  more  agreeable  j  for  the  llifFLand  may 
be  brought  to  a  Seafon,  as  the  F,armers  term  it,  or  made  fi¬ 
ner,  better  when  it  is  dry  than  wet.  In  Norfolk-,  near  Hmi- 
fion.,  1  have  feen  very  ftilF  Lands  lye  in  vail  Clods,  which 
I  was  told  was  for  Barley,  and  it  was  too  late  to  expeft  much 
from  Frolls*,  nothing  then  could  moulder  it  but  the  Sun, 
and  a  very  heavy  Rowler.  It  is  llrange  that  lleeping  of 
Barley,  in  a  very  dry  Seafon,  is  not  more  in  requell  at  pre- 
fent,  it  mull  certainly  fave  abundance  of  Cora  that  for  want 
of  it  is  loll. 

1 3  fotoetfj  In^  badic,  too  fooite  0?  in  rainc, 

anb  of  fhal  after  complaint  t 

fpta&e  not  of  cock  anb  fnef), 

t^at  noietb  Sadp,  fo  often  anb  nmtlj* 

The  Seeds  of  the  Weeds  are  in  the  Ground  before  the  Bar¬ 
ley,  and  the  wet  brings  them  forward  ,  fo  that  they  will 
grow  faller  than  the  Barley  can.  AThillle,asfaras  it  fpreads, 
burns  the  Corn,  as  the  Husband-man  calls  it,  but  indeed  it 
fli^adesit,  and  hinders  its  growth  3  yettirefe  may,  with  Care, 

A  4  be 
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J)e  weeded  off  with  a  Weed-hook,  or  Stabbing-knife  ,  for 
they  are  juicy,  and  dye  a  good  way  after  the  Wound.  Thefe 
are  for  the  moft  part  a  fign  of  good  Land;  but  wild  Oats 
the  Peeler  of  the  pooreft  Land,  and  who  conftantly  attends 
wet  Seafons,  is  not  fo  eafily  eradicated,  or  any  good  lign  at 
all.  They  are  not  eafily  weeded  when  in  the  Blade,  and  by  the 
time  they  come  into  the  Stalk  they  have  done  their  MifchieL 
It  is  a  wonder,  not  yet  accounted  for,  how  they  come  in  fuch 
Quantities  as  they  do  in  fome  Lands;  pull  one  up,  when 
iii  the  Blade,  and  you  will  find  a  Seed  to  the  Root.  Mr.  At- 
well^  in  his  Surveying,  fays  he  took  up  whole  Yepfonds  (that 
is  as  much  as  both  Hands  would  hold  at  a  time)  and  carry’d 
them  home;  one  would  think  they  weie  of  the  Devil’s  own 
Lowing,  the  ancient  Ziz^ania.  MayAh'  ttd  is  a  very  ftinking 
Weed,  it  commonly  is  brought  in  with  Dung,  but  is  eafily 
v^eeded,  and  your  Seed  may  be  cleanied  from  Cockle  with 

a’  Cockle- Sieve. 

»•  , 

14  3£et  fiatlie  §ndp  Suft, 

t|eit  toollimantp  trenrii  it,  ftnre  it  pe  muft  x 
Ceafoit  tod  pltets,  frt  fntoiiig  an  eitti, 
aito  p^atre  anti  a  gooi)  fiatucft  to  fcitov 

Early  is  a  fprightful  and  tender  bladed  Corn,  and  requires* 
as  few  Impediments  as  pofTible;  Clods  is  a  great  one,  and 
Handing  Water  a  worfe,  for  no  Corn  is  more  thirfty,  and 
burfls  fooner  than  this;  therefore  the  one  mnft  be  broken, 
and  the  other  drain’d  off  with  Water-Furrows.  There  is 
one  Annoyance  I  have  many  times  wondrcd  was  not  prevent- 
ed  more  frequently  than  it  is;  The  Annoyance  is  the  Incroach- 
ment  of  great  Roads,  which  in  fome  Places  increafe  to  a  vaft 
Breadth ;  I  know  one  that  I  believe  is  half  a  Mile  broad,  all 
in  good  arable  Land,  and  confequently  a  great  quantity  is  loft 
in  it.  The  common  way  is  to  dig  Trenches  at  a  competent 
Diftance,  that  the  Waggons  cannot  go  crofs,  and  therefore 
the  Waggons  often  go  within  them,  and  fo  more  Ground  is 
loll :  Now  if  inftead  of  tha,t  they  would  dig  a  Ditch  and 
Trench  all  along,  and  fence  it  v^ith  Elder  Sticks  (which  may 
be  ftuck  flbpewife  into  the  Bank,  two  or  three  Foot  long, 
making  a  fort  of  Chequer  Palifade,  and  will  foon  grov/)  this 
may  be  prevented,  and  tliQ  Charge  is  not  greater  than  thefre-^ 
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guent  digging  of  Trenches.  In  this  Road  (I  fpeak  of)  there 
is  but  one  Hedge,  of  about  twelve  Chain  long,  and  that  has 
cafl:  the  Road  clear  on  the  other  fide,  and  fav’d  about  three 
Acres  of  Ground,  which  elfe  in  likely  hood  had  been  lofi:- 
Note,  hereby  your  Sheep-walk  is  ftill  open,  and  nothing 
win  crop  this  Fence  to  hurt  it. 

When  you  have  done  all  you  can,  you  may  fafely  pray 
God  fora  good  Harveft,  otherwife  it  is  Mockery;  and  when 
you  have  it  by  Prayer,  you  will  enjoy  it  by  Praifes,  to  him 
who  gave  it. 

I  S'  ^ome  roMctlj  tijrir  IiarUc,  ftrait  after  a  raine? 
lajhrufirrtitappecrctl},  to  lend  it  plaine: 

®lje  BarijJ  fo  tsteti^  t^e  fetter  fcatfi  grata, 
anti  hantifome  pe  malic  it,  at  Ijarueft  to  mtM* 

After  a  gentle  Shower,  efpecially  if  there  fucceed  a  Snn^ 
fiiine,  the  Clods  break  beft  ;  and  if  the  Barly  be  a  little  up 
it  is  better,  rather  than  vvorfe,  the  Horfe-footing  will  do 
the  Icfs  Damage;  if  out  of  the  Milk,  which  is  when  the 
Seed  grows  lank,  and  the  Root  hath  taken  hold  of  the 
Ground,  and  the  broken  Clods  refrefli  it. 

16  fiarlieaiit!  pcafc,  l^arroto  after  pe  fotoe, 
fo?  rie  i^arrolB  firft,  alreaOp  pe  feneio : 

Seaue  tofeat  little  rion,  fo?  to  couer  tfe'  fjeatr, 
tfiat  after  a  froft,  it  map  out.anO  go  fp?eai5. 

That  is,  in  our  Countrymens  Phrafe,  fow  Oats,  Barly 
and'  Peafe  above  Furrow,  that  is  upon  the  Land  after  the  laft 
ploughing,  and  then  harrow  it  in;  and  Rye,  under  Furrow, 
that  is  upon  the  Land  before  the  lafi:  ploughing,  and  fo 
plough  it  in  with  a  very  fhallow  Furrow.  Both  thefe  may, 
and  are  varyed  with  Succefs  enough ;  but  now  Barly  and 
Peafe  are  moft  frequently  fown  under  Furrow.  Wheat  is  to 
abide  the  Winter,  and  if  it  be  left  a  little  cloddy,  it  will 
get  round,  and  the  Clods  to  be  fure  flielter  it  from  Winds; 
it  is  to  be  reaped,  fo  that  its  roughnefs^hinders  nothing 
the  Harvefl-Work — And  yet, 

1 7  Sif  in  tf)p  tofieat,  lail  nfe  &:ea&e  Ipir^  tl)t  froft,' 
‘if  notP  pe  fco  ratale  it,  it  quitetfj  tl}e  toft  * 

-  ■"  ■  '  '  iillt 
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JSut  fee  fcugen  pe  toWe  its  tftc  toeatl^et  Be  iijie, 

0?  elfe  it  iticre  Better,  tonroneB  to  Iie> 

If  it  be  too  clodd7,  novy  is  the  proper  time  to  rowl  it  ^ 
your  Rovvler,  for  this  ufe,  muft  be  in  the  Form  of  a  Nine- 
pin,  fmall  at  both  ends,  and  bulg’d  in  the  middle,  and  then 
the  Horfe  goes  in  the  Furrow  with  very  little  or  no  Damage 
to  the  Corn  by  his  FootHeps.  But  our  Author  very  well  ob- 
lierves,  that  unlefs  the  Weather  be  dry,  it  were  better  un¬ 
rolled  than  to  rowl  it  in  the  wet.  For  Wheat  is  fown  in 
Clay  ,  and  that  in  wet  Weather  will  Hick  to  the  Rov/ler  , 
and  pull  up  more  Weat  by  the  Roots  than  it  will  cherifh. 

1 8  5ftt  aiiB  in  SfipnT:,  from  moaning  tii  nigfyt^ 

in  fotoing  anti  fetting/  gooB  BeligBi  * 

•Co  B^ueina  garBen^  m  ot^er  lifer  plot, 
to  trim  lip  t^rir  f|oitfr/anfe  to  fiirnifl)  t^eir  pot. 

This  our  Author  makes  the  good  Womans  Care^  but 
whofe  ever  it  is,  it  is  at  prefent  very  much  negleded.  It 
is  true  that  the  Garden  ought  not  to  rob  the  Field  of  its 
time,  but  a  little  Dung  can  no  where  be  better  employed: 
and  if  Servants  have  not  fpare  time  enough  to  dig  it,  it  will 
pay  for  the  hiring  one  to  do  it.  ATable  continually  loaded 
with  Flelh  and  Pudding  cannot  certainly  be  fo  wbolfome  for 
the  Servant,  or  profitable  for  the  Mailer,  as  where  Flefh  is  al¬ 
layed  with  Herbs  and  Roots,  which  though  oftentimes  at 
hand,  Cuftom  has  brought  into  difufe  :  The  Mailer  thinks 
they  are  Sauce,  and  that,  fhould  he  prepare  them,  his  Men 
jwould  eat  ne’er  the  lefs,  nay  rather  more  Meat  *,  and  the  Ser¬ 
vant  thinks  nothing  Meat  but  Flefh  :  So  that  between  them, 
a  very  great  part  of  the  BlelTings  of  God  are  defpis’ci.  I 
knew  a  poor  Man  who  liv’d  near  me,  who  was  with  his 
Family  almoft  ready  to  flarve,  to  whom  one  Day,  in  Com- 
paffion  to  him,  I  told  he  might  at  any  time  fetch  what  Cab¬ 
bages  he  thought  fitting,  from  my  Garden  j  his  Reply  was 
(with  a  fcornful  Smile)  Cabbages,  Sir,  1  want  Meat.  And 
indeed,  the  People  thereabouts  were  extremely  greedy  of 
Flelh  ^  eating,  with  great  Greedynefs,  any  thing  that  dy’d 
of  it  felf,  tho’  never  fo  Purple,  and  near  to  Corruption. 
^The  Sequel  of  this  Fellow  was  (for  I  could  ngme  feveral 

others) 
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pfehers)  that  his  Wife  dy’d  not  long  after,  her  Blood 
become  in  a  manner  wholly  purulent,  and  vaft  Qjiantities  of 
Matter  came  out  of  her  Nofe  and  Ears,  almoft  incredible  to 
relate;  And  I  hear  he  is  fince  dead,  being  both  in  the 
prime  of  their  Years. 

19  nature  of  flotocr^?,  &ame  pgifithe  ibetojp 
flje  teacbctl)  tljrm  al,  to  fie  fenotone  to  a  feto : 

®o  fct  02  to  foto,  0?  elfe  fotone  to  femoue, 
fiolu  t^at  (houlti  fie  pjacttfeb,  learne  tf  pe  louie. 

I  have  heard  fome  fay,  if  we  had  no  foreign  Difeafes  we 
need  not  any  foreign  Medicines*,  for  indeed  we  have  in  this 
Nation  abundance  of  excellent  Arornaticks,  coming  little 
fnort  of  thofe  we  have  from  abroad,  and  perhaps  better 
adapted  to  our  Gonftitutions. 

20  lanfi  fallins  oj  Iping,  ful  foutfi  0?  foutfifijcft, 
foj  pjofit  fip  tillage,  liglitlp  the  fit  ft ; 

garhen  toitfi  v©^cfiarti,  anti  fiopparh  ^  fintr, 
t^at  fcoant  tf}e  lihe  benefit,  groin  out  of  hinfi. 

Thefe  are,  vrithout  doubt,  the  Situations  that  the  Sun 
has  moft  Influence  upon  in  our  Climate,  and  fuch  a  declivi¬ 
ty  as  the  Meridian  Rays  are  brought  perpendicular  to  the 
Plane,  comes  very  little  fliort  of  the  Heat  under  the  Equi- 
nodial  ^  and  Fertility,  we  know,  confifts  in  Dilatation,  for 
which  we  are  beholden  to  Heat,  as  Barennefs,  by  Contra- 
drion,  the  Effect  of  Cold.  Yet  this  Situation  may  not,  in 
all  Places,  have  the  fame  Advantages,  as  where  it  fronts 
the  Sea,  pois’nous  Merfhes,  Wood-bound,  over-fhelter’d  by 
Woods,  and  the  like.  As  alfo,  where  they  lye  too  open, 
and  expos’d  to  Winds :  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  infert  what  our  i^thor,  in  Chap,xiiL  fays  of  the  Proper¬ 
ties  of  Winds. 


toinb.s?  fenb  luin&.s'  filing  raiue 

Call  tor  brtoailr,  3©f ft  filoto  amain, r; 
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eaft  i0  toa  (olti,  ^autl^  eafc  not  too  inamt. 
^ojt|  Inert  i0  too  bold,  ^autg  ineft  Ootliino^me. 

Zt  tDe  ^pitug, 

<$l^p  ^oit§  ijS  a  noicr,  to  graffe  of  a!  fuiteo, 

<£aft  a  beftiroier,  to  0car|iO  anO  al  fcniti^, 

Rummer* 

€ljtj&outl^  toitH  f>io  i?)£lnero.  cctolijetl}  tl)t  co^ttti 
€5e  l©crt  to  al  aoinerOj  map  not  fiefo^fiojite- 

■f  ' 

Weft  a0  a  Fatfjer;,  al  goctme^  feotfj  filing, 

C|e  €aft,  a  fa j&cater  no  maner  of  ttfi  ng : 

00  bnltinbj  ti?atoet|i  ricfenc^  too  neerc, 

00  a  frtents?  maSetf)  a!  againe  decre. 

To  this  I  fhall  make  no  Comment,  only  defire  the  inge¬ 
nious  Reader  to  remember,  in  favour  of  our  Author,  thefe 
Oblervations  are  calculated  for  the  Meridian  of  NorfolJiT^ 
Snjfolk^  and  EJfex. 

21  3|fSdt*  t0  fieat  rajne,  a  gaa&  tiffagr  &ot^  craue, 
to^at  tljinft  pe  of  gartJen,  luftat  gattieii  tomtit  ^aue  i 
5iu  fidii  toifioiu  toft,  fee  affurefe  of  toeefee^^ : 
in  garfeen  fie  fure,  tfeou  iofeft  tfep  feetie,^. 

Here  our  Author  lays  an  Emphafis  upon  a  Garden,  which 
Hill  fhew^,  in  his  Days,  Farmers  valueiGardens  more  than 
they  do  now.  I  remember  Mr.  HoHffJton^  in  one  of  his 
weekly  Papers ,  advifes  our  Farmers  to  put  fuch  of  their 
Children,  whom  they  defign  for  Farmers,  for  fome  time  to 
a  Gardner,  which  would  certainly  give  a  great  lift  to  the 
Ingenious,  and  db  the  dull  ones  no  harm.  Experiments 
may  be  cheaply  tryed  in  a  Garden,  before  they  are  ventur^'d 
^  at  in  the  Field :  And  it  is  no  Hyperbole  to  fay  there  are 

yet 
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yet  a  tKoufand  Improvements  to  be  made  in  this  NatioSo 
Moreover,  if  my  Dame  be  a  little  out  of  as 

times  good  ramier  may  nad  no  left 

Diverlioa  in  his  Garden,  than  if  he  went  a  Mile  or  two  t<3^ 
an  Alehoufe,  and,  made  the  Breach  wider.  ’ 

12  rpjing  f0?  tfje  fumtner,  Totoe  g^rhen  pi  Qjal, 
at  liarueft  to?  tointer,  o?  fcioc  not  at  al  t 
<©ft  Oiggiitg,  remootiiitg,  ants  toee^ng  pe  fee, 
mafee^ lear&e  tifje  mo?e  lolfome^  antj  greater  to  Be^ 

So  that  your  Garden  brings  you  two  Crops  (befides  your 
Bees,  which  may  well  be  reckon’d  a  third,  but  of  them  id 
their  Places)  nay  indeed  as  many  as  there  are  Months. 

For  in  this  Month  you  may  fow  Beets,  Cabbage,  Carrots^ 
Onions,  Parfnips,  Spinage,  Garlick,  Leeks,  Lettice,  and  Feafe. 

In  j4fril^  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Artichoaks  and  Madder, 
may  be  planted,  and  French  Beans  fet. 

In  fow  fweet  Marjoram ,  Bafil,  Thyme,  and  fee 
Rofemary. 

In  Jmg  and  Jdyi  fow  T urnips,  latter  Lettice  and  Purflain* 
In  Anguft-i  fow  Cabbage,  CoUiflower  and  Turnips. 

In  Se ft  ember  ^  plant  Straw-berry  Setts,  alfo  Tulip-Roots.' 
In  okoher^  fow  all  forts  of  Fruit-Stones,  Nuts,  Kernels, 
and  Seeds  for  Trees  or  Stocks. 

In  November^  plant  the  faireft  Tulips,  the  Weather  good. 
In  let  Beans,  alfb  fow  or  let  Bay-berries,  Lau¬ 

rel-berries,  dropping  ripe. 

In  January^  make  hot  Beds,  and  fow  your  choicelt  Sal- 
lads,  as  Chervil,  Lettice,  Radifli.  * 

InFehrmry^  fow  Ann  ice.  Beans,  Peafo,  Radifli,  Parfnips, 
Carrots,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Parfly,  Spinage,  and  Corn-Sa- 
lading.  This  according  to  Mr.  Mortimer. 

2  3  €ime  faite  to  fotoc,  o?  to  gather  6e  BolO, 

But  fet  D?  temoour,  tofjen  tlyt  toeatl^er  i0  colB : 

Cut  al  tiding  o?  gather,  tfje  moone  in  t^e  toane^ 

But  imt  in  increaang,  o?  giue  it  f>ij0(  Banet 

There  is  an  Old  Sawe  to  this  purpofo  : 

I?i  Gardening  never  this  Rule  forget 
I'o  Sow  dry^  afid  Set 

*  ’  Wtiat 
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What  Is  ibwn,  as  Seeds,  are  Plants  compared  in  a  ve^y 
iittic  Sp3;cc  5  «riff  fr\rkTi  gorccd  with 

that  k  tatter  than  they  can  fpend  it  npon  ni»,v  ttbrous  Root 
Or  TeMriis  with  which  they  lay  hold  on  the  Earth,  they  are 
apt  to  difeompofe  their  inward  Parts,  and,  in  plain 
burft-  Bnt  what  is  fett^  namely.  Plants  (for  Beans,' 
Peafe,  ought  not  to  be  fett  too  wet,  any  more  than  o- 
")ther  Seeds)  haire  already  Moifture  in  them,  and  their  Tex¬ 
ture  is  already  expanded,  and  in  its  Shape  s  thcfe  require 
imihediate  ftrong  Food,  as  being  out  of  the  Womb  ;  and 
if  their  Nurfe  be  dry ,  inftead  of  getting  from  her,  Ihe 
fucks  the  little  Moifture  they  have  from  them.  As  to  the 
Moon,  altho*  I  do  not  utterly  defpife  the  Obfervation  of  it^ 
yet  I  think  the  belt  time  to  gather  and  fow  is  when  it  fuits 
Deft  with  the  Weathen 

24  fttiS  be  toatmitffi  toitfi  siat  oitottljtii®, 

rotone  &0  not  fo,  if  pe  bo  31  toiSh : 

®lh?oug$  cunning  toit|  OMe,  ra&e,  mattocfe  ane 
fip  line  an&  fip  leaueli  trim  garden  i0  maOe.. 

The  firft  Couplet  has  been  fufficiently  Fpoke  of  in  the  laft  i 
In  the  fecond  our  Author  advifes  Regularity,  which  not  only 
barely  pleafes  the  Eye,  and  gives  an  inw^ard  Joy  at  the  firil 
light,  but  furthers  the  Growth  and  Profperity  of  your  Vege¬ 
tables.  Care  muft  be  taken  in  this,  that  every  Plant  have  its 
fliare  of  the  Sun,  of  Moifture,  or  any  other  Advantage  of 
the  Ground.  And  fuch  Regularity  is  not  only  confin’d  to 
Gardens,  but  ought  to  have  a  Place  in  all  other  Affairs,  t 
have  heard  it  obferv’d  by  fome  Workmen,  that  Turneps  , 
thrive  belt  when  houghed  North  and  SoHth\  certainly  it  muft 
be  becaufe  the  Meridian  Sun  goes  more  cleverly  through  them, 
and  at  leaft  once  a  Day  cherifhes  the  Root  of  each  Plant. 

Wfiti  fotoctg  too  Tatetoarti,  f}at§  aJOdmc  goots  fccfi, 
logo  fotoetfj  too  foonc,  little  Better  fi^ai  fpeeO  i 
$llpt  time  and  tlie  feaftn,  fo  hintt^  to  Sit, 
let  aier  antiiaier^  P?^ctife  and  toit. 

They  that  fow  too  late  have  the  Seafon  following  common- 
%  too  dry,  fo  that  their.  Seed  cannot  get  the  Strength  out  of 

the 
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the  Ground.  They  that  fow  too  early  are  as  often  too  wetl¬ 
and  the  Weeds  grow  fafter  than  the  Corn  *,  fo  that  here,  as 
ill  moft  other  things,  both  Extremes  have  the  fame  DefeS* 
Our  Author’s  Meaning  is  that  Akr  and  Laier  help  Pradicc 
and  Wit.  By  Aier  I  underftand  Situation,  Weather, 
all  that  depends  upon  the  Air.  By  Laier ^  Compofition,  the 
Nature  of  the  Soil,  Heart  of  the  Land,  &c,  all  that  depends 
upon  the  Earth :  Theie,  he  fays,  ought  to  be  confulted  with 
our  Experience  and  Senfe.  So  that  what  is  too  foon  or  too 
late  at  one  time,  may  npt  be  fo  in  another.  I  know  there  arc 
a  great  many  ingenious  Men  that  are  Farmers  in  this  Nation^ 
would  thefe  but  letdown  their  Obfervations  in  this  kind,  or 
communicate  them,  it  would  redound  to  a  confiderable  Im-* 
provement  of  their  native  Country.  Why  ftiould  they  bury 
any  more  their  Knowledge  than  their  Riches?  Why  fhould 
not  the  World  be  the  better  for  their  having  been  in  it? 

are  in  feafan,  fo?  pottage  ful  gootr, 
ants  fparetf)  tl^e  milcfjcotD,  anti  purgetg  tfje  6I00& ; 
Cftcfe  hauing  toitl)  peafon,  fo?  pottage  in  Sent, 
t|ou  fpareft  Jsotij  otemcl,  anti  6?eati  to  fie  fpenL 

Here  I  cannot  but  bewail  again  how  little  ufe  the  People  of 
this  Nation  make  of  Herbs  and  Pulfe;  it  is  true,  the  Gentry 
ufe  them  more  than  ever,  but  the  Middle  fort,  and  Poor, 
think  themfelves  undone,  if  they  have  not  their  Fill  of  Wheat 
Bread  and  Fat  Flefh.  It  is  not  long  lince  I  have  heard  it 
fpoke  of,  as  a  very  ill  Circum fiance,  that  a  poor  Man  who 
formerly  liv’d  well,  hath  himfelf,  his  Wife,  and  Children, 
been  fain  to  make  many  a  Dinner  upon  nothing  but  Burgoe, 
boil’d  Oatmeal :  the  fame,  to  be  fare,  would  have  been 
faid  of  Peafe-Pudding  or  Peafe-Porridge,  without  Meat,  as 
Flefh  is  commonly  call’d.  And  I  do  believe  it  is  fo^  it  is  an 
ill  Circumftance  tothofe  whofe  Bodies  cannot  bear  fuch  Food* 
But  what  Pity  is  it  that  they  are  not  bred  otherwife  ^  how  does 
^  Scotch  Man,  an  Irifb  Man,  ox  French  Man  thrive  in  this  Na¬ 
tion  ^  and  what  mi ferable  Wretches  are  our  Poor,  when  in  o- 
ther  Nations  ?  how  much  doth  the  rife  of  Wheat  or  Flefh 
immediately  afFed  us?  of  which  lamentable  Inftances  have 
lately  happen’d. 
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$7  €1^0U0|>  ncuet  fa  mue^^  a  gmh  trot]^ 

,t{jat  fuc^  a0  &a  Ja&oar^  tfam  ^usf6antifp  fare^ 

®ct  fec&  tpm  anil  cram  tl^em:,  til  purfe  iio  lacfee  cginfeea 
no  fpoonemeat,  no  Mip  M,  lafiourer^  tj^infte^ 

,  It  li  foftill  ,  and  he  that  would  think  hirnfelf  next  to  ftarv’d 
Ihould  he  hate  warmed  Cabbage  or  Potatoes  with  his  Meat  at 
Breakfaft  and  at  Supper,  fliall  go  to  work  or  to  Bed  with  his 
Belly  brim  full  of  Porridge  and  skim’d  Milk  :  But  the  Er¬ 
ror  lyes  in  the  Mailer  more  than  the  Servantj  for  other  Food 
might  be  brought  into  requeft. 

2S  liti  croto,  pie  ana  caaoto ,  toofee,  Bujjara  ana  taneny 
.0?  elfe  go  aefire  ttiem,  to  feefee  a  neto  j^auen : 

$|n  ftaling  tge  pongeft,  to  pliufte  off  l^ijSf  fiecfee^^ 
fletDare  Soto  pe  riimfierj  fo^  Bjeafting  poue  necfte. 

The  bell  way  to  dellroy  them  is  in  their  Nells ,  and  then 
the  firft  four  are  tolerable  good  MeaC^  Caddows  arejackddws  s 
Ravens  and  Rooks  are  proteded ,  the  one  becaiife  they  are 
fuppbfed  to  eat  fuch  Ordure  and  Filth  as  would  otherwife  in- 
fed  the  Air  near  great  Cities  and  Towns  ^  the  other,  for  I 
know  not  what*  1  have  heard  anExcufe  for  proteding  them, 
I  own,  but  it  Was  as  far  off  as  Prance  i  and  from  one  who  I 
believe  knew  VhiIq  of  England  ^  he  faid,  that  by  Reafon  of 
its  Moiftnefs,  England,  was  much  fubjed  to  breeding  of 
Earth-Worms,  which  would  foon  dellroy  all,  if  this  Ver- 
mine  were  not  kept  to  dellroy  them.  How  judicious  the  Re¬ 
mark,  I  leave  to  the  more  learned  Reader ;  I  only  mention 
it  to  Ihew  Monlicur  thought  that  niull  be  fome  Realbii  for  the 
cherilhingthem,  whiill  I  conclude  this  Mbrith  in  tbe  Words 
of  our  Author,  Chap.  xiii. 

i€f(ou5l&  ijjintJiS  ao  rage^  ajES  tainfeiSf  iaerc  tuooa^ 

3tn&  caufe  %ing  to  ratfe  great  ftooii,' 

3DniJ  !oftp  Qjipsf,  !cauc  anfter  in  nuia, 

55ereauing  manp  of  life  anii  of  iilouti  t 
get  true  it  isf,  ajS  coin  cljctDejS  cuts, 

^nts  tree«f  at  fp?ing,  tso  pce!bfojt|j  Buts, 

(gjefcpt  taints  ftautsss,  a^f  ncuer  it  ftoots  ? 

^t  ijS  an  ifl  taints  turned  none  to  gooBV 
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Tusser  Redivivus, 


APRIL. 

1^  €am6ii&5ell)ire  to  ®intoInC[)ite  toate^ 

t^e  champion  maftctg  falloto  in  fl^ap : 
tl^infting  fo  boing^  one  tillage  too^t^  ttoainCf 
6p  forcing  of  toeebj  6p  tljat  megne^s  to  reftaine. 

’  Our  Author  is  for  early  Summer  Fallowing,  which  with¬ 
out  doubt  has  its  Benefits  •,  however,  the  Husbandman  muft 
do  what  is  of  molt  Importance  to  him,  and  not  lofe  his  pre- 
fent  Early  Seed-time,  which  fometimes  is  not  ended  pretty 
forward  in  May.  I  have  feen  Winter-Corn,  in  the  dry  part 
Cambridgefhire^  very  forward,  which  I  believe  wasfown 
before  Harveft  ^  and  without  doubt,  for  cold  moift  Lands, 
it  is  belt  to  be  forward.  Summer  Fallowing  not  only  de* 
ftroys  Weeds,  but  meliorates  the  Land,  expofing  it  to  the 
Wind  and  Sun,  whereby  it  receives  and  is  impregnated  with 
the  Nitre  of  the  Air,  as  alfo  to  the  Sheep,  who  eat  up  the 
very  Roots  of  the  Weeds  ^  and  therefore  the  Weeds  Ihoulci 
be  turn’d  up  whilft  Juicy,  or  at  leaft  before  they  have  fpent 
any  confiderable  Strength  of  the  Earth.  The  firft  ploughing 
of  a  Summer  Fallow,  ought  to  be  (hallow,  that  the  Sheep 
may  come  at  the  Roots.  The  Second,  the  full  depth,  that 
the  Air  may  impregnate  the  Mould. 
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2  5If  3Ep?iI  Be  hjippiitg^  tficn  tod  ^  not  Bate, 
fd2  Bim  tfjat  fjatB  tittle/  faHotains  tate  i 
Clfe  totSettoife  faWotoing> 

faj  fauin0  of  Cattelj  orplougf)  anto  tge  reiL 

He  inclines  to  turn  in  the  Earth  with  fomewhat  upon  it, 
as  fuppofing  that  by  the  Putrifa&iqn  of  Weeds,  fotiie  Strength 
pi  Heart  is  got  -  but  by  no  means  it  may  ftand  until  any 
thing  run  is  to  Seed  *,  and  fome  Seeds  there  are  which  are 
very  forward.  He  had  been  himfelf  a  Farmer,  and  therefore 
very  well  knew,  that  the  Farmer  muft  confider  hisChcum- 
ItenceS  beyofid  anjr  other  eftabUlhtd  Rule  5  ^  wberefbre  to 
thofe,  who  cannot  exa£Hy  follow  him,  he  adyifes  to  do  it 
as  well  as  they  can,  and  only  recopiniends  being  as  Timely 
as  they  can,  for  hurrying  of  Cattle  is  by  no  means  good, 
and  what  is  got  in  the  Ground  by  Exaflnefs,  may  be  foon 
loftin  them.^  ■  "  ‘  ' 

3  fare  of  plough  to  Be  teotop  at  hanb, 

per  tonlpai^  pe  fpjeato,  that  on  hilloife.o  toito  (fantot 
Scad  topping  fo  Iping,  too  mafic  it  toccaic 
per  cuer  much  toatcr  too  toafh  it  atoaie; 

Of  this  fomewhat  has  been  fpoken  in  former  Months; 
neither  is  it  impertinent  here,  for  now  the  Sun  begins  to  be 
fomewhat  ftrong,  and  that  which  was  apt  to  evaporate  iii 
January  ':^  i$  much  nriote  now.  If  Fertility  confifts  iii  Salts, 
like  out  Salt-Petre,  as  fome  argue,  then  feeing  here  it  is  in 
the  moft  minute  Particles,  it  is  eafily  expanded  by  the  Heat 
of  the  Sim,  and  the  Expanfion  of  common  Salt-Petre,  I  am^ 
told,  is  above  foufthouland  to  one ;  fo  that  although  the 
Dews  and  Rains  do  bring  it  down' again  upon  the  Earth,  it 
is  not  upoh  the  fame  that  it  was  exhal’d  from, and  therefore  the 
beft  way  is  to  plough  it  in,  andfecure  it  whilft  you  have  it. 

<  V  *•  V  ‘  J  ■  V  ■  •  i  ■  i  ,  f  •,  ■  ■  ,  •  <  V  ‘  C  i.  ■  ■ 

4  Itoofte  noto  to  pjouitjc  pf ^  of mchoiij  fo?  f)ap, 

*ifftn;ef  fie:iinti?otDne&,  t|)crc  rijcpftt  pe  map  ; 

3fn  fen  fo?  tlfjefiullot&r,  fo?  ]^o?fl:ciiet  fo  toel, 

sount  Sett  tl}t  fie®  togcrefoeuer  pc  titocT. 


Now  ye  may  fee  what  Medows  arc  well  laid  up,  and 
what  not,  and  accordingly  may  chufe  your  Ground.  Fen 
Hay,  or  Merfh  Hay,  is  by  ho  means  good  for  a  Horfe,  ai 
being  too  frothy  and  light ;  they  thrive  beft  upon  up-land 
Hay.  A  Bullock  will  thrive  very  well  on  Fen  or  Merfh 
Hay,  and  if  it  be  Mow-burnt  a  little,  it  is  not  the  worfe, 
but  rather  the  better  for  them,  and  makes  them  drink 
heartily. 

AW,  That  this  Mow*burn  is  fuch  as  is  occafiotfd  by 
the  Hay  being  ftackt  too  foon,  before  its  own  Juice  is  tho^ 
roughly  dried,  and  by  Norfolk  People  is  called  the  Red  Raw  ^ 
not  fuch  as  is  occafion’dby  flacking  it  when  wet  with  Rain, 
which  is  a  nafty  mufty,  and  ftinks. 

f  pc  of  cotomeat,  fo?  cattcl  ot 

anb  cfjicap  tofjcrc  common^,  Ue  far  out  of  dsftt  t 
W^ttt  cartel  be  tieb,  iuitfjout  anp  meat^ 
tf)^t  pjoSt  bp  bairie^  can  neuer  be  greati. 

The  Cow,  efpecially  the  common  Cow,  will  yet  gladly 
cat  Hay-,  and  then  during  the  Night  (he  can  cheerfully  chew 
the  Cud,  and  keep  her  felf  warm,  for  the  Nights  are  yet 
raw  and  cold  :  Add  to  this,  that  where  there  are  flanding 
Waters,  fas  there  are  in  moft  Commons)  the  Cow  during 
the  day-time  licks  greedily  the  Grafs  that  fprings  through 
them  in  fiiallow  places,  apd  with  it  abundance  of  Water  5 
infomuch,  as  in  fenny  places,  they  arc  often  feen  to  fpew 
clear  Water.  This  a  little  Hay  at  Night  drinks  up  in  theit 
Stomachs,  and  converts  that,  which  otherwife  chills  them, 
into  excellent  Nourifliment. 

<  oBct  into  tgp  liopparb,  tuitb  plentit  of  polc^> 
amongH  tbc  fattie  billocft.sf,  btuibe  tbetn  bp  bolciS  t  -j 
®I)^ee  porc,fi?  to  a  biHoeft  paffc  not  boto  long) 
tbal  pcelb  tbee  moje  profit,  fet  betplp  anb  ftrong^ 

^  The  Number  of  Poles  to  each  Hillock,  mufl  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  bignefs ,  or  diflatite  from  each  other.  I 
fuppofe  in  our  Author^s  time,  they  made  the  Hills  lefs  than 
they  do  noWp  for  now  6^  8  or  10  Poles,  are  frequent  to  a 
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Hill,  feme  fay  20  are  fometitnes  ufed:  However,  over- 

poling  (efpecially  in  height)  is  worfe  than  under-poling. 

roles  ought  to  be  fet  flopihg,  bending  towards  the  South  ; 

and  if  two  or  three  Forks  be  left  towards  the  top,  they  prove 

of  good  ufe.  Alder  Poles  peeled,  I  take  to  be  the  beft. 

♦ 

7  ^ell  to  t^t  tonner^  per  tirttBer  pe  feJ, 
tut  lohJ  Bp  tBe  sroun&>  o?  clfe  Boo  pt  not  toel : 

3  n  B?eaftinff  fane  troofeeb:,  fo?  mil  anB  fo?  iljipi?, 
anb  euer  in  fjetoing^  faue  tarpentetiS  egip^^ 

To  fell  to  the  Tanner  before  you  are  under  a  NecefRty,  is 
to  be  able  to  make  the  beft  Bargain  ^  for  Tanners  are  com¬ 
monly  but  few  in  a  place,  and  when  you  are  oblig’d  to  fell 
or  houfe,  may  bid  you  a  Price  accordingly  :  However,  Bark 
is  a  Commodity  that  at  prefent  fells  very  well,  and  Tan¬ 
ners  are  commonly  pretty  eager  of  Buying.  In  Felling,  he 
adviles  to  cut  low,  for  fix  Inches  at  the  But,  may  be  more 
worth  than  two  Foot  in  another  part  of  the  Tree.  I  take 
by  breaking ,  is  here  meant  fawing  out,  it  being  called 
breaking-up  by  Workmen,  in  thofe  Parts  near  where  our 
Author  livM.  He  advifes  then  that,  in  fawing-out,  regard  be 
had  to  cut  (efpecially  crooked  Timber)  to  the  beft  Advan¬ 
tage^  as  for  Mill-work  and  Ship-work,  and  indeed  for  any 
Work,  what  it  is  moft  proper  for,  is  cutting  to  the  beft 
Advantage.  He  advifes  not  to  allow  the  Hewer  his  Chips, 
but  referve  them  for  ones  own  ufe.  And  here,  with  Sub- 
miflion,  I  take  him  to  mean  fomewhat  craftily  ^  for  altho’ 
it  is  true,  that  a  Hewer  in  fome  places  may  make  his  Chips 
very  well  worth  his  days  Work,  yet  they  are  feldom  thrown 
into  his  Bargain,  but  he  pays  fomewhat  for  them  :  Yet  if 
a  Hewer  is  to  have  the  Chips  at  a  Bargain,  certain  he  can 
hew  fo  much  the  fquarer,  and  the  Seller  of  the  Timber 
lofes  all  the  Gain  of  the  Wane-edges  5  which  Gain  in  fhort 
is  a  Cheat,  although  a  very  cuftomary  one. 

8  f  irtt  fee  it  turil  fenftb,  per  IjeiUfts?  Begin, 
t^en  fee  it  toell  ttableb,  toitBout  anb  toitBin : 

CBu^  Being  P?5t^trurb,  anb  Bn^Banblp  bom 
fi;al  fooneeraifepi^ofits  to  tBee  ojtBpfonner 


Fencing 
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Fencing  before  Felling  is  very  proper,  for  Neat  Cattle  and 
Horfe  too,  will  crop  the  tender  Sprouts  of  your  Under¬ 
wood,  as  it  fprings  up,  to  its  great  Damage,  Thieves  have 
a  great  Advantage  when  they  can  attack  on  all  fides,and  upon 
a  Fell  they  are  commonly  very  impudent  and  bufy.  Anothei; 
reafon  of  fencing  before  you  fell,  is,  that  you  may  ufeyour 
Buflies  whilft  they  are  good,  which  they  iwill  not  be  long 
after  the  beginning  of  this  Month  $  and  that  you  may  caff 
up  your  Banks  whilft  the  Earth  is  moift.  To  ftadle  a  Wood , 

'  is  to  leave  at  certain  diftanccs  a  fufScient  number  of  young 
Trees  to  replenifli  it,  this  is  regulated  by  Law  and  Cuftom, 
only  I  add,  that  it  is  much  better  to  leave  more  than  left, 
and  that  of  Three  or  Four  Growths,  your  next  Fell  will 
come  by  much  the  fooner:  For  as  an  Oak  ought  not  to  ftand 
after  he  is  come  to  bis  full  growth,  any  more  than  Corn  af¬ 
ter  it  is  ripe  5  fo  methinks  he  fliould  ftand  till  then.  A  hand- 
fome  rank  of  Trees  in  a  Hedge-row,  is  both  comely  and 
ufeful  •,  and  here  rather  than  mift  them,  they  may  be  indul¬ 
ged  and  made  into  Pollards,  and  they  will  pay  well  enough 
for  their  ftanding. 

9  %tam  flfotDing  fb?  tfic  lifteft  anb  ibe(F^ 

tl^oiigh  mitt  anb  buicr,  bifpatcfjeb  t|ic  reft : 

ginbulbes^f  inljebgctoto,  in  5?one  anb  in 

leffon  afiferuebj  i^  neebtul  anb  0oob>  ' 

That  is  the  ftraiteft,  and  thofe  who  are  moft  likely  and 
thriving,  whofe  Root  is  fix’d  ftrongly  into  the  Ground,  his 
But  bigger  than  any  other  part  of  the  Tree,  his  Grain  ftrait 
without  twifting,  his  Bark  clean  without/}/;?^/  or  Toad- 
ftools,  no  weeping  holes  or  decayed  Boughs  upon  him. 

10  elme,  aib  anb  fo?  cart  anb  fo?  plongp; 

fane  frc p  fo?  a  ftile,  of  tfte  crotcb  of  tl)t  bougb  * 

^aue  bajei  fo?  fo?&^ ,  fane  falioto  fo?  rafte^ 
fane  IiuUiet:  anb  tl)o?ne^  tljetrcof  ftaile  fo?  to  mahe^ 

Elm  Boards  becaufe  of  their  large  fcantling  and  lightneft, 
aie  commonly  ufed  for  Carts,  but  they  are  very  apt  to  warp 
and  chop  with  the  Sun  and  Weather.  Afii  is  a  tough  and 
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ilrait  grain’d  Wood,  it  is  very  apt  to  breed  the  Worms,  eC- 
pecially  if  fell’d  at  this  time  of  the  Year-,  and  confequently 
not  fo  fit  for  building  Timber,  as  Oak,  elpecially  where  it 
touches  Lime  or  Mortar  .  But  for  all  forts  of  Farmers  U- 
tenfils,  fuch  as  Plough-Beams,  Axle-Trees,  Spokes,  Pitch- 
Forks,  it  hath  not  its  fellow ;  A  forked  ftep  for  a  Stile,  I 
think  one  of  the  worft  ufes  it  can  be  put  to  *,  for  they  as  well 
as  all  rodded  Stiles  are  very  inconvenient,  efpecially  for  the 
Dame  and  Dairy  Maid.  Hazel  is  a  light  Wood,  and  when 
large,  tollerably  ftrong  and  toughs  it  is  much  ufed  for 
Forks  to  cock  Barley  or  Oats,  and  frequently  grows  with 
Three  Tines,  near  the  very  (hape  it  is  to  be  ufed  in.  Sallow 
is  very  light  and  frnooth,  and  confequently  fit  for  Rakes  for 
Hay  or  Corn.  Hulver  or  Holly,  is  a  curious  fine  grain’d 
Wood,  and  comes  little  fhort  of  Box,  nay  in  fome  refpefts 
it  is  better,  as  being  much  lighter  and  not  fo  brittle,  and  yet 
heavy  enough  for  Flail  Swingels*  Black  Thorn  is  alfo  very 
good  for  Flail  Swingels,  but  more  apt  to  fpit,  that  is,  break 
out  in  little  pieces,  to  thefe  I  may  alfo  add  Crab  Tree,  which 
makes  very  good  Swingels^  as  well  as  Mill  Coggs,  for 
which  fome  account  it  the  belt  Wood, 

Ti  s^aftcrihiianccof  canage,  peerc  50  aBout^ 
foj  rpotling  of  plants  tgat  netolp  come  out : 

Co  carter  toitf)  oren,  melCaje  ^  B?i nff, 

feaue  not  ope  aBjoaB,  fo?annopin0t|)elp2ing> 

When  there  is  a  fell  of  underwood,  the  Buds  that  put  out 
the  Spring  following,  are  exceeding  juicy  and  tender  ;  for 
had  the  Wood  ftood,they  had  all  been  put  forth  at  Michael- 
meu^  at  the  (bedding  of  the  Leaf,  and  flood  the  hardnels 
of  t^  Winter,  whereby  they  attain  a  very  thick  Coat-,  but 
now  they  no  fooner  put  forth,  but  they  open  into  Leaf,  and 
the  leaft  brufh  annoys  them.  Oxen  and  Cows  exceedingly 
delight  to  eat  them,  they  will  refufe  the  Grafs,  to  crop  them, 
but  of  this  has  been  mention  made  before. 

I J  ^llotoancc  of  foti&erj  fome  f oimtriesf  lio  peclii, 
gooa  foj  tl|E  cattcT,  ajf  j&aic  in  fiefti ; 

^onw 
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j&ottte  motor  lip  tljeir  lielilontiiBf,  an6  plnt0  amotiff  rojn^ 
t»3iucn  to  Icaiir  notj^inff,  Pnmotone  oj  bmtjojne. 

I  fuppofe  St.  E?//?5  None-fuchj  and  feveral  new  forts  of 
Grafles  frequent  atnongft  us  at  prefent,  were  unknown  to 
our  Author.  And  yet  it  feems  by  his  firft  Verfe,  that  in  his 
days  they  had  fome  fort  of  artificial  Fodder,  perhaps  Ray- 
Grafs.  The  laying  of  Headlands  for  GrafSj  is  frequently 
ufed  in  Norfolk  to  this  day,  efpecially  where  Meadow  is 
fcarce,  the  like  of  fpewy  or  wet  pieces  among  Corn  •,  but 
their  great  Supply  is  Nonefuch,  which  takes  very  well  in  a 
light  &ndy  Mould,  as  St.  ¥oin  in  a  dry  chalky  Soil 

1 3  ^ome  commottj^  arc  fiarrcn,  tgc  nature  fufJ^, 

anti  fomeouerlaietfitl^ccommonjsf  too  mucfi: 

€f|c  pcftcrcli  common^^  fmal  profit  botf)  giue, 
anti  profit  little,  fome  reape  31  fieUeuct 

As  to  Commons,  it  is  a  queftion  whether  they  are  of 
Benefit  to  the  poorer  fort  or  not?  for  if  they  are  Stinted, 
every  one  enjoys  them  according  to  the  Land  he  rents,  anl 
then  but  little  of  them  falls  to  the  poor  Man’s  (hare,  ifnoi, 
the  Rich  Farmer  commonly  overftocks  them,  if  good  for 
any  thing,  and  the  poor  Man  has  nothing  but  his  leaving?, 
after  he  has  fwept  it  and  is  gone  into  his  Ground  again.  Aid 
it  is  but  very  poor  Milk  that  a  Common  Cow  gives,  wpa 
fhe  bites  near  the  Ground  *,  his  Wife  trudges  Morning7nd 
Night,  fometimes  a  Mile,  and  more^  and  if  he  has  ^il- 
dren,  the  Eldeft  to  be  fure  is  kept  from  going  to  Servio,  or 
Apprentice,  till  they  are  good  for  nothing,  and  all  it  to 
fetch  up  this  Cow  ,  or  look  after  the  Houfe  ai>  the 
younger  Children,  when  Father  is  gone  to  work,  ai>  Mo¬ 
ther  a  Milking.  If  they  make  a  little  Butter  once  ^Week, 
he  or  (he  trudge  to  Market  with  it,  and  lofe  a  days  work 
where  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  turn  it  into  cheamnd  urj- 
wholefome  Flefli.  When  Winter  comes,  he  muli  buy  his 
Wintering,  at  leaft  with  his  Calf,  and  if  his  Cow  cone  to  any 
mifehance  he  is  ruin’d.  I  am  fure  a  very  fmall  petden  will 
turn  to  a  much  better  Account.  / 

/1 4  Some 
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1 4  ^mt  peftet  tl^e  tommoni?,  ipitg  jatiejS  f  toitfii  c^efe 
toitH  Irds  tottfiout  titts,an&  tDitfj  (i^epe  toitl^out  aeec  e 
^ome  lofe  a  lafeoutr,  !taitl)fejefting  tljeit  otone, 
fome  ntcettoitj^  a  fiootie^tficp  not|atte  ftnotone^ 


Here  our  Author  enumerates  divers  Abufes  of  Commons, 
as  firft,  the  encreafe  of  a  fmall  bon’d  beggarly  Stock,  they 
being  poifon’d  with  Geefe,  and  plough’d  up  with  Hogs  ^ 
maintaining  a  few  ftarv’d  Ewes  and  Lambs,  after  which,  as 
well  as  after  the  Cow,  many  a  days  labour  is  loft,  and  laftly 
being  a  flirewd  means  of  purloining.  The  Common  Walk¬ 
er  knows  every  bodies  Beaft  upon  it,  and  when  he  fees  a 
Stranger,  he  is  under  a  dangerous  Temptation,  efpecially 
if  it  be  a  Sheep  which  may  be  eafily  carried  off. 

ly  6rcatttotiblcif  anii  tfte  champion 
and  tntt  in  bjatDling,  toafpi6?  amongrt  t 
cfiatitie  tl^at  toaie,  appcamp  but  fmal^ 
fo  Itffe  be  tljeir  tDi nningi?,  o?  nothing  at  al. 

Our  Author  liv’d  in  the  Reigns  of  King  He/iry  the  Eighth, 
iing  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
])uring  which  time,  there  were  feveral  Commotions  about 
tie  taking  in  of  Common  Field  Land,  which  I  find  our  Au- 
tlor  entirely  for,  as  being  for  the  undoubted  Intereft  of  the 
Htion^  for  in  fhort,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Privileges  of 
conmon  Fields,  are  but  fo  many  Privileges  to  wrong 
and  quarrel  with  their  Neighbours,  to  foiter  a  litigious 
Hunour,  and  fet  them  together  by  the  Ears^  to  breed  up  a 
ftarvd  beggarly  Stock  in  hopes  of  a  Fortnights  Food,  of 
whici  before^  The  continual  Work  that  Enclofure  produ¬ 
ces,  ii  certainly  of  more  value  to  them,  and  the  Haws, 
Acornji  Crabs,  and  Mali  of  a  Hedge  row,  will  twice  coun¬ 
tervail  he  Shack  of  a  Field;  Befides,  if  the  Hog  be  kept 
^  out  thi  longer,  the  Gleaner  is  not,  which  turns  to  moft 
'  Advantage. 

i6  champion  hjantcrtj,  a  fminbcarii  fbjbdg^ 
tficre  nunp  complainctb^  of  naugfjtp  mania?  bog : 
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JSfjereecfj  otone  deeper,  appoints  toitfjout  tare, 
tljerc  (ojne  ijsf  ieftropeii,  pet  men  6e  atoate. 

And  yet  it  is  but  in  very  few  places,  that  they  will  agree 
to  have  a  Swine-Herd,  fome  for  fear  of  its  being  the  occa- 
fionof  aStint,  or  fetling  at  the  Court  what  Number  of 
Hogs  6ach  (hall  keep  others  in  plain  down  right  Terms, 
leaft  they=  fliould  not  trefpafs.  I  knew  one  who  usM  .  to 
brag  (he  had  the  prettyeft  Creatures  (meaning  her  Swine) 
who  would  lie  out  fometimes  a  Week  together,  but  then 
came  home  fofat  andin  fo  good  likeing,  it  did  her  Heart 
good  to  fee  them. 

This  is  what  muft  exafperate  any  Gentleman,  or  Farmer, 
to  Sallow  or  Shake  them  foundly  with  his  Dog,  and  not 
value  the  Noife  that  either  of  them  make,  for  it  is  an  ex¬ 
travagant  Damage  a  Hog  will  do  in  a  little  time,  efpecially 
amongft  Sheaves :  The  poor  Man  pays  for  this  too,  he  mult 
have  Peafe  to  fat  them  after  all  this  ^  and  either  the  beft  part 
of  his  Harveft-Money,  or  his  Winters  threlhing  muft  go , 
and  if  he  felFs,  the  Butcher  will  give  him  little  Profit.  Yet 
I  am  not  againft  a  labouring  Man's  keeping  a  Cow  and  a 
/  Sow,  provided  the  Milk  be  ufed  in  his  Family,  and  his 
Pigs  fold  for  Roafters,  and  that  he  rather  buy  Shots,  (Pigs 
about  Four  Months  Old)  than  rear. 

17  €ljclan:b  i^artch,  l^cTp  of  ti^e  folb, 
fo?  one  0  j  ttoo  ctop.^,  if  fo  long  it  toil  Ijolb  i 
gf  (bepl^eacti  tooulo  fecepe  tpem,  from  ftroping  of  topic j, 
tf)e  toal&c  of  f)is?  ft;repe,  migl^t  tlje  better  be  bo^ne. " 

Folding  of  Land  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  ready  ways 
of  dungings  and  will  ferve  very  well  for  Two  Crops,  but 
it  cannot  ht  had  by  every  one,  efpecially  Sub-tenants,  who 
live  under  a  Landlord,  or  Farmer,  who  keep  a  Flock  ^ 
they  will  be  fure  to  fold  their[own,  and  rarely  will  be  hired : 
However,  if  they  feed  upon  the  Ground,  they  commonly 
leave  the  price  of  their  Food  behind  them,  and  that  is  forpe 
Benefit,  provided  the  Shepherd  keep  them  together,  and 
make  them  go  regularly  over  each  Ground,  but  it  is  too  of¬ 
ten  otherwiie  3  now  as  well  as  tj;ien  ^  and  if  the  Farmer  do 

not 
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not  mind  his  Shepherd,  he  will  as  often  trelpafs  upon  his 
Matter  as  any  body  clfe. 

i8  Wffcte  ftone^  too  manir,  dttnoping  tf)p  lantr, 
matte  reruant  come  ffomCj  toith  a  ftone  in  §1^0?  IjanO : 
$5p  tiailp  To  tioinff ,  Ijaue  plentie  pe  lhal, 

6ot5  ^anttfome  fo?  pauing,  aiiti  gooh  fo?  a  toaL 

This  at  firft  fight  feems  fomewhat  conceit^,  but  confi- 
dering  the  eafe  wherewith  fuch  a  thing  may  be  done,  the 
meaning  is  good.  What  if  the  Plough-Boy  pick  a  Wallet 
full  whilft  the  Plough-Man  is  untracing  the  Horfes  ?  What 
if  the  Shepherd,  who  fpends  half  his  time  in  Idlenefs,  em¬ 
ploy  fome  of  it  in  picking  Stones  into  Heaps,  where  they 
may  lie  until  the  Cart  is  at  leafure  to  fetch  them  ^  this  is 
as  eafy,  and  as  much  in  fight  of  his  Charge,  as  in  Nut 
time  to  fill  his  Pockets  with  Nuts  ?  Now  where  Stones  do 
annoy  the  Land,  and  it  is  found  worth  while  to  employ 
People  at  Wages  to  pick  them  off,  certainly  it  is  worth 
while  to  pick  them  and  bring  them  home  at  fpare  times  , 
for  let  them  be  never  fo  troublefome  abroad,  there  are  ufes 
enough  for  them  at  home. 

1 9  from  tteginning,  til  Ibe  paft, 

To  ions  S*5ot^  Ijnftoife,  tiit  hairie  tiot§  laft : 

^oott  milcttnto  anh  paftiire,  gooh  {)u^ ttanh^  p^outbr^ 
tl)e  reaauc  gooh  guflpinr^:,  ttnoto  tirft  Ijtsta  to  guibe. 

Suffolk  and  Effex  were  the  Countries  wherein  our  Author 
was  a  Farmer,  and  no  where  are  better  Dairys  for  Butter,  and 
neater  H6ufewifes  than  there  ^  (if  too  many  of  them  at  pre- 
fent  do  not  fmoke  Tobacco. )  Their  Butter  has  a  fmell 
and  flavour  beyond  any  thing  to  be  met  with  elfewhere  •,  and 
by  Auguft  it  (hall  acquire  a  firmnefs  or  hardnefs,  and  be  fit 
for  potting-  I  can  aflign  no  better  reafon  for  this,  than  the 
number  of  Cows  they  keep,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  their  In- 
clofures,  by  which  means  they  have  frequently  fre(h  Pa- 
ftures*,  for  when  a  Cow  bites  near  the  Ground,  (he  neither 
gives  in  Quantity  or  Quality  her  Milk.  I  cannot  deny,  but 
there  may  be  fomething  in  their  Breed,  and  I  know  that 
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one  Cow  will  give  much  better  Milk  than  another,  altho* 
in  the  fame  Failure,  the  Champ  or  Feed  may  alfo  contribute 
much.  Rampions,  Saxifrage,  and  no  doubt  many  oth^ 
Grafles,  as  St.  Foi/r^  &c.  give  an  odd  unfalTilonable  tafte  to 
Butter  and  Cheefe,  and  by  confequence  there  are  thofe  Graf- 
fes  which  pleafe  our  Palates  as  well. 

:2o  5[n  IjUiSttoifc  to  maltc  ]^cr  otone 

tfjrous^  truftirrg  of otl^criB?,  fjatft  fo?  l)cr  fct0  : 
i^ir  milliepan  and  crcamepot^  fo  aaBDerO  anti  foft, 
tljat  Imttec  i0  Inanting,  an&  cl^ecfc  fjalfe  loft* 

The  Eye  of  the  Mafter  makes  the  Horfe  fat,  and  that  of 
theMiftrels  keeps  her  Houfe  and  Dairy  clean*,  without  due 
care  and  following  Servants  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be, 
lazy  and  liquotifli.  Cleanlinefs  and  Opportunity  are  the 
Two  Supports  of  a  Dairy,  and  if  it  is  the  Servants  bufinels 
to  aft,  it  is  the  Miftreffes  to  contrive. 

2 1  fome  of  a  coto,  ho  raifc  pecclic  a  poiinb^ 
fucfi  Cilic  fniftoiuci^,  no  pennp  founO  : 

Cfjen  hairic  ntaih  CiOep,  l)ir  fault  Being  ftnoton^ 
apace  atoap  tni&getB^  Uiitf)  moje  tftan  f)ir  oton. 

So  far  ffom  Gain,  that  he  that  trufts  to  unfaithful  Ser¬ 
vants,  (hall  certainly  be  a  lofer  ^  it  is  incredible  the  wafte 
that  they  will  make,  where  left  to  themfelves ;  1  know  an 
Ellate  now  worth  2qo  /.  per  An.  and  when  in  Servants  Hands 
never  made  fo*,  nay,  was  fometimes  in  debt,  and  the  worft 
is,  the  fault  is  remedilefs  ^  for  if  Dairy -Maid  Ci/Iey  ^  or 
Plough- do  go  olF  with  fomewhat  more  than  their 
own,  all  the  redrefs  is,  being  at  more  Charge,  at  laft  per¬ 
haps  they  are  Whipt,  which  is  your  utmoft  Satisfaftion. 

22  Cften  neigBBo?  fo?  faftc,  if  anppoufee, 
gooh  fcniant  for  haiti^  Bouft^  toaihc  l^it  to  me  ^ 

^ucB  niaifter  fiicB  man,  fucB  miftctffe  fuel)  math, 

TucB  Bui^Banh  anh  Bu^Uiife,  fucB  Boufe^  acaih. 

But  j;otwithftanding  tfee  greatnefs  of  the  Provocation,  if 
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a  Semnt  be  punifhed,  perhaps  you  may  ftay  long  enough 
for  another.  Wherefore,  a  Maffer  and  MfftrefsV  Diligence 
and  Inftruftion,  is  more  than  doubly  rewarded.  An  indif¬ 
ferent  Servant  (hall  mend  under  a  diligent  Mafter  or  Mi- 
ftrefs  •,  but  under  a  llothful  and  carelefs  one,  the  belt  is  fure 
to  be  bad. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  Month  with  our  Authors  Leflbn  to 
Dairy  Maid  Cifley. 


A  hejfon  to  dairiemaid  Cifley  of  ten  topping  Guejis. 

A  gooh  fjHsifiattii  plcafc, 

J\.  (bun  tDitI)  jsftil,  fucfi  gficftsf  aiS  tftcfc. 
.^>0  Ciffc  tljat  muft  ntacftc  note  t 

fault  hcfetueisf,  a  6?u(beb  tote. 

0eljc5ie,  EofOtoife,  anh  Srguj#  fjisi  ciejtf, 
iCom  pipcc,  poote  toMcr,  anO  tiasatujS  thieief : 
fsoitgh  <Sfau,  tDith  a^auiJiin,  anh  (©cntile^S  tj^at  ftral, 
aBiti  t'tifljop  tliat  lutrnet]^,  tljuji  hnoio  pe  tljem  al. 

(iEfse fc  toppingiie  g^eftsf,  fie  in  numfier  fiut  ten, 

^  a  iuclcoine  in  liairie,  fiearejef  among  men : 
aBhirij  ficing  hcfcrifielJ,  talte  fiecli  of  pe  (bal, 

§02  fiangec  of  aftecclapjS,  after  tfjat  faf. 

V 

V 

I  anb  bjir, 

tml)  ciiccfe^  goob  Ciflep,,  pe  ftoteb  too  niet. 

Floting  is  taking  off  the  Cream  ^  fome,  as  in  DevoTiJhire  ^ 
fcald  their  Milk  before  they  flote  it,  and  this  raifes  indeed 
the  more  and  thicker  Cream  j  but  the  remainder  to  be  fure 
muft  make  miferable  Cheefe :  In  Suffolk  they  are  alfo  noted 
for  this  fault.  In  Holland  they  have  an  ingenious  way  of 
making  their  Skim-Milk-Cheefe  eat  tollerable,  namely,  by 
mixing  it  up  with  Seeds,  and  this  fcrap’t  and  eaten  with 
other  Cheefe,  gives  a  relifh  good  enough. 

a  %tmt  Eot  toitif}  Ijtr  pilfer,  goob  Ciacp  alone, 
mmtf  faUnef0  in  toljttc  meat?  i0  il  fo?  tlic 

For- 
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Formerly  when  Salt  was  cheap,  fome  falted  with  a  plen¬ 
tiful  hand  out  of  Covetoufnefs. 

3  in  bairie,  Ijaue  SHrsujS  eicj?, 

tcl  CiOep  tfit  fault  in  gir  lies?. 

Becaufe  (he  did  not  work  the  Curd  well  together. 

k  ®ont  piper  Ijatl}  l^ouen,  anb  puffeb  up  tfjeefi^, 
if  cljeefe  Se  fo  l)ouen>  mafec  Ciffe  to  feefte  cteefesf* 

The  Curd  was  not  well  broken. 

f  ©oo?e  coBTer  l^e  tuggetB^  i|is^  letljerlie  traib^ 
it cljeefe  aBibe  tugging^  tug  Ciflep  a  cra(b- 

Toughnefs  is  occafion’d  by  its  being  fet  too  hot,  or  not 
wrought  up,  and  the  Curd  broke  in  good  time. 

6  2l[f  Jtajer  fo  lotBfome  in  cBeefe  be  efpieb, 
let  Baiei^amenb  Ciaep,  or  (Bift  |ji^ 

What  he  calls  Lazer,  which  is  an  inner  Corruption,  or 
Rottennefs  of  divers  Colours,  is  chiefly  occafion’d  from  their 
ufing  Beaftings,  or  Milk  foon  after  Calving  ^  which  altha’ 
to  it,  as  well^as  Butter,  it  gives  a  very  bright  yellow  at 
fiift,  foon  corrupts  and  is  unwholefome.  The  blew  Mould 
is  occafion’d  from  Moifture,  and  Cheefes  touching  one  ano¬ 
ther,  the  brittle  Mould  from  Bruifes,  the  Cheefe-cloths  be¬ 
ing  not  clean,  or  fower,  gives  a  bad  tafte  alfo. 

7  EotigB  €fau  toa^  Bairie,  from  top  to  tfje  Rit, 
if  cBcefe  fo  appearetB,  tal  Ciflep  a  fluu 

A  Slut  indeed,  but  Wenches  when  they  can  get  a  Look¬ 
ing  Glafs,  will  be  running  into  places  where  they  are  leaft 
fiifpefted,^  and  be  combing  and  tricking  themfelves  up  *,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  without  realbn,  fbmeneat  Houfewifes  can- ' 
hot  endure  a  Looking  Glafs  to  haug  over  a  Dreffer. 
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8  a^au&Icn  toept,  fo  tdouto  Cittep  6e  b?e% 
fojUil^rp  in  j^ircljeercsf^  not  Ijnlfeinougfi  pjift. 


If  the  Curd  be  very  well  wrought  before  it  is  put  into  the 
Prefs,  it  will  need  much  the  lefs.  Som«  there,  are  who  lay 
no  Weight  at  all  upon  them  in  the  Prefs,  but  work  them 
very  well  before  hand. 


9  Sf  gentilejef  fctaling,  cal  maggot  t^e  pic^ 
it  Ijaue  at  €itte  ftp  anb  bp. 


Gentils  comes  from  their  being  kept  toomoift  and  warm,, 
too  feldom  turn’d, and  too  foen  heap'd  one  upon  another,  and 
perhaps  ffem  i)eing  Fly-hlowi^. 


1  o  25Iccrc  Cittep  ( goob  miftri j0?)  tgat  bulbop  botfi  Bauj 
foj  burning  t^c  milfte,  of^ircbeere  tat|cpaiu 

When  the  Bifhop  pafs’d  by,  (in  former  times)  every  one 
ran  out  to  partake  of  his  Bleffing,  which  he  plentifully  be- 
itow’d  as  hewentalong^  andthofe  who  left  their  Milk 
upon  the  Fire,  might  find  it  burnt  to  the  Pan  when 
they  came  back,  and  perhaps  ban  orcurfe  the  Bifhop  as  the 
occafion  of  it, as  much  or  more  than  he  had  blefs’d  them:Hence 
it  is  likely  it  grew  into  a  Cuftom  to  Curie  the  Bifhop  when 
any  fuch  Difafter  happen’d,  for  which  our  Author  would 
have  the  Miftrefs  biefs,  Anglice^  correft  her  Servant  both 
ior  her  Negligence  andUnmannerlinefs.  And  indeed  through¬ 
out  this  Author,  it  appears  that  Farmers,  like  Mafters  and 
Dames,  might,  and  did  correft  their  Servants,  and  were  not 
oblig’d  to  treat  thofe  like  Gentlefolks,  who  could  not  be 
fuppos’d  to  have  any  Civility  or  good  Breeding,  and  there¬ 
with  he  concludes. 


tfjou  fo  oft  beaten,  amcnbeft  bp 
51  toil  no  more  tfj^eaten,  31  p^omife  tlic  CiCFc* 
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Tusser  Redivivus. 

M  J  T. 

i  X  €  and  atdap  t^e 

,  tptt^infteft  to  ijaueanp  milfteoftl^eir  tiam^J  $ 
SHtSamma^  Icatie  miJ&ing?  fo?  feart  ofa  t^ing^ 

kaft  Requiem  ^ternam  in  tointet  tijcp  flng* 

Milking  of  Ewes  is  now  very  little  uftd  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  England^  and  not  fo  much  in  the  Northern  as  former* 
ly,  it  being  of  all  Milk  accounted  the  worft and,  by  reafon 
the  Ewes  mull  be  milk’d  backward,  the  uncleanlieft.  Howe¬ 
ver,  if  you  intend  to  fell  y  our  Lambs  off  at  fome  of  the  May 
Fairs,  it  is  time  to  teach  them  to  feed  themfelves.  As  to  lea¬ 
ving  off  milking  at  Lammai\  I  take  it,  there  is  no  neceflity 
of  being  precife,  for  they  grow  dry  of  themfelves  very  feon 
after  they  have  taken  Ram  ^  and  I  take  it,  there  is  no.  Danger 
at  all,  or  fear  of  finging  Requiem  Jt^ternam;  as  our  Author 
terms  it,  if  they  be  milk’d,  (or  which  is  the  fame)  if  their 
Lambs  go  their  .fides  until  that  titne,  or  fome  time  after  5 
for  fucking  certainly  keeps  them  fronh  the  rott :  And  there  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  to  the  Ewe,  than  to  grow  fat  foort 
after  taking  Ram,  or  to  be  in  plentiful  Pafture  until  about  a 
Fortnight  before  yeaning.  Of  the  time  of  their  taking  Ram 
I  fuppofe  we  fhall  ifiofe  particularly  fpeak  hereafter^  I  ftall 
only  therefore  here  infert  this  general  Rule,  namely.  That 
the  beft  time  for  Ewes  to  yean  in  is  when  the  Farnaer  hath 
plenty  of  Food  and  Succour  for'  them’,  (however,  the  earlier 
the  better)  and  by  confequence  the  beft  time  for  them  to  take 
Ram  in,  is  juft  twenty  Weeks  before  that  time, 

A  2  2  Ci? 
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2  mtifee  anto  to  folb  tlfient,  i0  mutf)  to  teqiiitr, 
ejrecpt  fte  Ijaxie  pattiirr,  to  fi!  tfjeir  Oeare : 

f  et  manp  6p  minting^  fuel)  tjceO  tl)ep  Oo  tafte, 
not  i^iitting  tfittc  Boaiei^>  mucl)  profit  Oo  mafte^ 

Folding  and  milking  at  the  fame  time  is ,  without  doubt, 
too  much  5  for  altho’  folding  is  very  beneficial  to  Land,  there 
is  none  but  muft  own  it  is  prejudicial  to  Sheep,  efpecially  on 
moift  Lands,  and  in  wet  Weather.  However,  if  Sheep  be 
well  fed,  or  (as  our  Author  terms  it)  have  Pafture  to  fulfil 
their  Defire,  they  may  bear  what  Hardfhip  you  put  upon  them 
the  better :  But  fuch  Pafture  confifts  not  only  in  Quantity  but 
Quality.  Your  Sheep  every  Morning  come  hungry  out  of 
the  Fold  ,  and  fall  greedily  upon  what  they  firft  light  upon , 
which  if  there  be  no  farther  Care  taken,  may  be  as  well  bad 
as  good  •,  whereas  they  ought  to  be  drove  immediately  to  the 
fweeteft  and  dryeft  Champ,  fuch  as  Broom-Furze  or  Juniper. 

3  fhit  to  a  coto^  ttiafte  p?oofe  fip  a  fcoje, 
ft;an  OouWe  Mitity  elfe  truft  me  no  mo?e : 

llet  map  a  goon  liiifmife^  tftat  fenotoetf)  tifie 
liaue  mtxt  antt  tonmijet,  at  l^ir  pleafure  anh  ioiL 

Our  Author,  I  fuppofe,  took  this  for  a  conliderable  Secret^ 
for  if  Ewes  Milk  be  fit  for  any  thing  it  is  for  Cheele,  of 
which  I  have  eaten  very  good  in  Dantzick :  And  without 
doubt  a  skilful  Hand  may  lb  qualify  it  with  Cows  Milk  as 
to  take  off  fo  much  of  its  ranknels  as  may  bring  it  to  a  grate¬ 
ful  tafte.  Some  will  have  it  that  Farme/an  Cheefe  is  a 
mixture. 

4  flieepe  o?  tfjp  lomfitj  fal  a  tojigltng  toitf)  taile, 
go  6p  anO  tip  fearef)  it,  tofiile.O  fjelpe  mappjeuaile  ^ 
Cliat  ftarfiadie  pnhlets,  3  tiare  tl^eeaffure, 

eatt  tmtl  in  f|i.^  arfe^  ti^ou  fiiulht  t^e  cure. 

If,  Sheep  or  Lambs  are  at  any  time  laxative  (which  they  will 
be  whenever  their  Food  is  too  moift)  then  their  Dung  hangs 
to  the  Wooll,  and  there  breeds  a  Worm  which  foon  feizeth 
the  poor  Creature  in  his  Rump,  which  is  a  very  tender  part-, 
and  this  without  doubt  makes  him  uneafy,  which  he  (hews  by 
thewrigling  of  his  Tail:  Thefe  Lumps  or  Treddles  being  (bar- 


berly  cut  ofF)  that  is  very  dole,  and  the  part  rubd  with 
Duft,  was  in  our  Author’s  time  the  Cure :  The  common  way 
now  is ,  after  the  Treddles  are  cut  away  to  anoint  them  wim 
Tar^  or,  if  the  Maggots  are  got  deep  into  the  Flelh, 
them  well  with  Scab  water ,  namely,  a  ftrong  decoction  ot 
Tobacco-Stalks  in  Chamber  lye. 


5  ftaue  neeti) 

nctD  pate  of  tipe  moffCj  anb  go  beat  in  tlje  rccb : 

<$f)e  iudet  pe  bjiue  it^  tpe  fmootl^et  anb  plaine, 
mo?e  fianbfome  pe  mabe  it^,  to  (but  off  tlje  tatne. 

Reeding  is  no  where  lb  well  done  as  in  Norfolk  and  Suf¬ 
folk^  and  is  certainly,  of  all  covering ,  the  neateft,  lighteft, 
and  warmeft^  neither  will  it  (like  Straw)  harbour  any  Ver* 
mine,  and  befldes  comes  very  reafonable  and  cheap.  If  it  be 
now  and  then  cleanled  fromMols,  which  Hops  the  Water  and 
rots  it,  and  fmooth  beaten,  to  be  fure  it  will  laft  the  longer  ^ 
but  it  is  not  very  apt  to  gather  Mofs,  and  will  bear  a  better 
Slope  than  any  other  Thatch. 


6  jfrom  !3i9ap  til  cropping,  fojtobP  t 

inhjoobfccrc:,  totjatfoeuei:  tfjou  cropped  (balbie : 

^uie  imbjacetb  the  tree  berp  foje, 
feil  Sluie,  elfe  tree  toil  abble  no  moje> 


By  Woodfere  is  meant  decay’d  or  hollow  Pollards,  which 
he  adviles  by  no  means  to  lop  at  this  time,  for  it  is  indeed 
the  ready  way  to  kill  them,  or  any  Tree,  altho’  pretty  found. 
Ivy  fucks  not  only  from  its  Root,  but  by  adhsefion  having  as 
m^ny  Roots  as  Tendrils,  by  which  it  cleaves  to  the  Tree,  and 
hinders  its  addling,  Anglice^  being  added  unto  or  increafing  in 
bulk. 


7  Steepe  tf(?ed)ing  foj  tpjefber^  til  a^ap  Be  come  in^ 
to  Bane  to  fie  fure,  frelfi  efiaffe  in  tlje  Bin : 

SCnb  fomeUifiat  tofeamfilej  fo?J)og  anbfojfien, 
anb  tDo?be  toficn  itraine%  fo^  loitering  men* 

Threlhing  of  Corn  hath  for  a  long  time  been,  and  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  the  way  of  cleanfing  it  from  the  Straw  and  Chaff  ^ 
and  altho’.many  other  ingenious  ways  may  be  found  out  to 
perform  the  fame  thing,  1  am  apt  to  believe  there  is  none  but 

A3  will 


will  be  attended  with  more  Inconveniences  than  this,  efpecial- 
ly  as  our  Farmers  Circumftances  now  ftand-,  for  the  Thralhet 
doth  not  oiily  thrafh,  but  ferves  the  Cattle  with  frefli  Straw, 
the  Hogs  with  Risk,  (OfFabCorn  and  Weeds,  and  fhort  knot¬ 
ty  Straw)  the  Poultry  with  Seeds  and  Pickings,  who  all  con- 
ftantly  attend  on  him,  are  under  his  Eye,  and  he  is  always  at 
hand,  ready  upon  any  Emergency  of  Fire,  Thieves,  fick  Cat¬ 
tle,  ifc. 

8  fute  of anh  of gjotienfect  fome, 
fo^  laftouring  cartel,  til  padure  fie  come : 

Slnti  if  pe  tio  minfi;,  to  fiaue  nothing  to  fietue^ 

Ijaiie  one  tfiing  o?  otfier,  fo?  al  tfiingj^  to  feme. 

Our  Author  means  the  Winter  is  not  yet  gone,  and  there^ 
fore  fome  dry  Meat  muft  ftili  be  kept.  The  Nights  are  yet 
ftarp ,  and  tender  Cattle  muft  be  houled.  Land-Floods  are 
very  apt,  about  this  time,  to  overflow  low  Grounds :  And  in 
molt  lip  lands  there  is  very  little  Bite. 

9  <i5roun&  compaffefi  tocl^  a  fonotoing  peace, 
if  tofieat  o:  tfip  fiarlie,  too  ranfte  fio  appeare : 

l^oto  eat  it  toitfi  iheepe^,  o?  rife  moto  it  pou  map, 
fo?  lefiging,  gnti  fo,  to  tfie  fiirfi^  fo?  a  p?ap. 

We  fow  now  much  earlier  than  we  did  in  our  Authors 
time ,  fo  that  our  Wheat  in  May  is  generally  top  forward  ta 
be  eaten  down 5  and  as  for  mowing  it,  I  believe  it  is  very 
little  praliis’d.  This  is  certain  however ,  that  where  the 
Ground  is  too  rank  or  lufty ,  neither  is  the  Corn  fo  good, 
for  it  runs  more  to  Straw  than  it  (hould^  and  it  is  very  fub- 
JeSl  to  be  irrecoverably  lodg’d :  Irrecoverably,  I  fay,  becaufe 
fliorter  Straw  may  rife  when  the  Corn  is  much  forwarder 
than  longer  Straw  ^  and  if  it  fhould  not  lodge,  but  be  ripe  fboner 
than  the  reit  of  the  Field ,  the  Birds  to  be  fure  will  be  firfi; 
there. 

10  g[n  ®?appt  a  tDcehljaafie,  t%''tvotc^  anti  a  glonc, 
and  luted  ont  fpcfi  tueedc^,  tijc  come  dotfi  not  loue^ 

foi  Intcding  of  tointerconie,  noto  it  i0  fied, 
fiift  3[unt  t0  t^e  fietfer,  Yo?  Suee&ing  t!)c  reft. 

Ar  ■ 

A  Weqd- 


A  Weed  hookl!  an  Inftrument  well  known,  and  therefore 
needs  no  Defcriptlon,  butaGotch 

I  take  to  be  an  Inftrunient  of  this 
Shape,  put  to  a  handle  of  4  or  5 
Foot  long ,  now  not  much  ufed, 
but  for  ought  I  know  may  find 
Acceptance  with  fome ,  and  therefore  have  here  inferted  the 
Shape.  There  are  many  other  Inftruments  for  weeding ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  Weeds  they  are  to  extirpate,  and  the  Inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  Farmer.  I  knew  one  who  had  a  Field  of  Wheat 
over-run  with  Cleavers  to  a  prodigious  Degree^  the  Wheat 
was  near  caring,  and  the  Cleavers  clang  Ib  to  it,  and  ramp’d 
fo  high,  that  it  was  impoflible,  if  they  had  gone  on,  but  the 
whole  Field  muft  have  been  an  entire  Matt:  The  Farmer 
let  his  Wits  to  work,  and  made  a  Ibrt  of  a  Rake,  but  with 
Teeth  about  two  Foot  long,  and  the  handle  not  much  longer ; 
with  this  he  comb’d  his  Wheat,  as  one  would  comb  a  Head 
of  Hair,  from  the  Roots  upwards,  and  by  this  means  de- 
ftroy’d  the  Cleavers,  and  had  a  very  good  Crop. 

I I  €fie  maietoech  hotl^  fiutne,au&  tljc  tfjiftle  frcatj 

pul  hotuntoacti,  fiotl)  tic  anti  tfjc  tuljeat : 

€|c  bra&c  anh  tl|c  cocMc,  6c  noitomc  too 
pet  liftc  Unto  fioO&lCj  notucch  tl^crc  fucl)^ 

The  Farmer  has  a  great  many  Enemies,  and  of  them  Weeds 
are  none  of  the  leaft,  particularly  theft  here  mentioned  ^  as, 
The  Al^^^-Weed,  which  is  almoft  to  look  at  like  a  Camomile, 
but  a  filthy  ftinking  Weed,  and  burns,  that  is,  Ipreads  itftlf 
to  ftch  a  compafs,  as  kills  all  the  Corn  near  it-,  it  is  frequent 
where  old  Dunghills  have  flood  long,  and  confequently  lives 
upon  the  belt,  and  fucks  the  very  Heart.  The  Thiftle  is  alfo 
a  Sign  of  a  good  Soil,  but  is  a  very  bad  Guefl,  and  muft  be 
deftroyed'ia  time,  for  if  he  be  fulFef d  to  fted,  the  Seeds  flye 
and  inftft  the  Summer-Fallows.  The  Fitch,  or  as  fome  call 
it,  the  Tine-tare,  is  common  upon  almoft  any  Land  ^  he  fpares 
not  the  pooreft  and  hungryeft,  and  muft  be  weeded  in  time 
or  he  pulls  down  the  Corn.  The  Fern,  or  Brake ,  is  a  very 
bad  Weed  where  it  takes ,  and  not  eafily  weeded  out  it  is 
obferved  they  dye  pretty  far  below  any  Bruife,  and  therefore 
fpme  advift  to  mow  them  down ,  when  they  are  yet  young , 
^  A  4  with 
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with  a  wooden  Scythe.  The  Cockle  has^f  for  a  long  time, 
lain  under  a  bad  Name,  but,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  is  not 
fo  pernicious  as  thefe  his  Companions^  "tis  true,  he  (as  all  o- 
ther  Weeds )  will  live  upon  the  beft  that  the  poor  Ground 
has,  but  he  breads  not  much,  is  eafily  weeded  by  hand,  and 
his  Seed  eafily  feparated  from  the  Corn  by  the  help  of  a  Sieve : 
Nay,  grind  him  he  gives  a  white  Flower,  malt  him  he  works 
with  the  Barley-,  however,  his  Room  is  better  than  his  Com¬ 
pany.  Boddle  is  a  Weed,  like  the  yR^^^-Weed  ,  but  bears  a 
large  yellow  Flower,  and  is  a  very  filthy  fpreading  Ulcer  up¬ 
on  Land^  it  is  hardy,  and  will  grow  again,  unlels  the  Roots 
are  clean  pulled  up  the  Seed  is  alfb  very  fpreading. 

1 2  dSIacte  neuer  toee&ins,  fa?  beattfs  no?  fo?  cficap^ 
tl)t  C0?ne  ftjal  retoarb  it,  per  euer  pe  team  : 

Sllnb  fpedallie  toDere,  pe  bo  tmil  f32  to  feeb, 
let  tl}at  fie  Ifiell  fifeb,  tfie  Setter  to  fpeeb* 

The  Weeds,  if  negleSled,  rob  the  Corn  both  in  Quantity 
and  Quality,  increafe  the  Husbandman  s  Labour,  make  him 
run  greater  Hazards  than  needful ,  (  for  he  cannot  inn  weedy 
Corn  as  he  can  clean  )  and  run  down  his  Market  -,  this  is  in 
Proportion  as  i  to  32 ,  if  not  more.  What  is  intended  for 
Seed  to  be  fure  ought  to  be  thorough  clean. 

j  3  3(n  fin^aie  goob  fototng^  tfip  fiudte  0?  tfip  B?anfi> 
tfiat  fikefee  pepper,  anb  fmelletfi  fo  ranfte : 

St  tfiP  knb,  a^  a  cDmfo?t  0?  mucfie^ 
anb  al  tfiing^  it  mafeetfi,  a^  fat  a^  a  fiucfte. 

This  ufeful  Grain  is  very  much  difufed  in  Englani^  I  fup- 
pole  becaufe  of,  its  ranknefe  of  tafte^  which  in  my  Mind  is 
not  unpleafant.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  given  to  Hogs  and 
Poulrrey,  where  it  has  no  good  Reputation,  for  it  makes  the 
Fat  frothy  and  light,  and  apt  to  drip  away.  But  then  me- 
thinks  it  (hould  be  the  better  Food  for  Man ,  to  whom  too 
much  hard  Fat  can  be  of  no  Benefit,  but  a  Burthen.  Excel¬ 
lent  Pancakes  are  made  of  it  in  Holland^  and  are  eaten  by  the 
Beft-,  and  perhaps  other  Wheat  had  never  role  to  fb  great  a 
Price  (as  it  did  here  of  late)  if  People  would  have  made  fhifc 
with  any  thing  elle.  It  will  grow  upon  dry  and  poor  Land, 
but  muft  be  lowed  late ,  becaufe  it  cannot  endure  the  leaft 

Frbft. 
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Froft.  It  is  frequently  ploughed  in ,  when  in  BlofTom ,  to 
make  a  Sealbn  for  Wheat  the  enfuing  Year. 

14  j&atoe  bucfte  after  Barlie,  0?  after  tijp  tofjeat, 
a  pecbe  ta  a  roon^  if  tfje  meafure  be  great, 

eartb^  fee  fte  giue  tt^  anb  foto  it  aboue, 
anb  IjarrotD  it  finely^  if  bucfte  pe  ba  lone. 

■  It  is  alfb  very  proper  to  fow  it  before  Wheat,  the  Ground 
is  made  clean  and  fine  by  it ,  and  it  fufficing  itfelf  with  a 
Froth  leaves  the  folid  Strength  for  the  Wheat. 

15  pefcob^  tooulb  gather,  tobauetditf)  tbe.Iaft, 

to  ferue  fo?  pi?  til  Ijarueft  be  paft : 

fotoe  ti^em  in  ^^aie,^  in  a  corner  pe  (bal, 
inhere  tl)?ongb  fo  late  groining^,  no  binb?anteniap  faL 

This  Oblervation  I  take  to  be  of  very  little  life  •,  for  the 
latter  end  of  May  is  molt  commonly  dry,  and  very  unfit  for 
fowing  Peale,  which  require  a  moift  Earth.  Pidgeons,  Rooks, 
and  other  Vermine,  about  that  time  begin  to  be  fcanted,  and 
will  certainly  find  them  out,  be  they  in  never  fo  by  a  Corner. 
If  they  are  much  (haded,  (as  by  the  Word  Corner  I  fuppofe 
he  means)  they  will  run  to  nothing  but  Hawm.  And  laftly, 
if  they  do  come  to  Perfeftion ,  and  are  fit  to  eat  in  Harveft, 
the  gathering  and  (helling  thern  is  more  worth  than  twice  their 
value.  I  fuppole,  in  our  Author’s  time,  French  or  Kidney- 
Beans  were  not  fo  well  known  as  they  now  are. 

16  (0Dob  MX  Mb  goob  bcmpc,  foj  to  baue  of  bit  otone^ 
in  Si^aie  a  goob  puftoife,  toil  fee  ir  be  foton : 

Stub  afff rtoarb  trim  it,  to  ferue  at  a  neeb, 
tbe  fimble  to  fpin^  anb  tlje  carle  foj  bit  feeb. 

I  have  fpokeelfewhere  (bmewhat  on  thisSubjefl:,  and  there* 
fore  (hall  only  obferve  here,  that  it  is  great  Pity  that  fo  much 
Money  goes  into  Foreign  Parts  for  that,  which  with  Induftry, 
we  might  as  well  have  at  home^  we  have  Ground  every  whit 
as  fit  (or  it  as  any  where,  and  People  as  ingenious,  and  Win¬ 
ter-Evenings  Work  as  much  wanted.  The  Fimble,  or  Female 
Hemp,  is  that  which  is  ripe  foonelt,  and  fitteft  for  (pinning, 
and  is  not  worth  above  half  as  much  as  the  Carle  with  its 
Seed. 
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17  inta  Scrpparb,  fo?  itoto  it  i0  timc^ 
to  tea  iSoSin  on  tji.ef  pole  ^oto  to  dime : 

€0  folloto  tj^e  funne,  piopeetp  i^, 

anb  ioeeb  pirn  anb  trim  pm,  if  augp  go  amijf^  ^ 

The  Hop-Yard  muft  now  be  minded,  and  the  Hop  guided 
to  his  Pole,  thofe  who  are  unruly  muft  be  bound  with  Woolen, 
Yarn,  Hemp,  Peelings,  or  Baft.  I  am  inform’d  that  twenty 
Shillings  an  Acre  is  the  common  Price  for  looking  after  a 
Hop  Ground, 

1 8  (©raffe,  tpftfe,  anb  muftarb  reeb,pmBIoefe  anb  Bur, 
tine,  malloto  anb  nettle,  tljat  fte^e  fuel)  a  ftur  : 

3®it|)  peaeorfee  anb  turfeie,  that  niBBleis?  off  top, 
ate  bi  rp  ill  neig|)Bouti3f,  to  feelp  poo?  pop. 

Here  he  enumerates  Ibme  of  the  poor  Hops  Enemies,  at 
leaft  fuch  as  may  be  remedyed,  which  the  Weeds  may  be  by 
paring  the  Ground  if  the  Sealbn  be  wet,  or  if  dry  by  houghing 
it.  How  the  Peacock  may  be  frighted  from  any  Place  I  have 
mentioned  before,  and  I  fuppofe  the  &me  Remedy  will  ferve 
for  the  Turkey  ^  I  have  experienc’d,,  they  are  very  great  Ene^ 
mies  to  the  Hop  at  this  Seafon. 

39  from  iolieat  go  anb  tafie  out,  tljr  tittetis?  0?  tine, 
if  care  Be  not  fo?tl)j  it  toil  rife  again  fine  : 

U(t  noto  in  tBprxe,  little  rafting  0?  none, 

B?eafte  tine  from  root,  anb  fo  let  it  alone. 

This  Cuftom  of  raking  of  Wheat  to  get  out  the  Tine-Tare 
is  very  little  praSis’d  at  prefent,  neither  is  it  very  proper,  un- 
lels  a  Ground  be  in  a  manner  quite  over-run  with.  it.  The 
better  way,  I  take  to  be  what  he  orders  for  Rye,  which  he 
fuppofes  too  forward,  To  rake,  namely,  to  break  the  Tine  off 
at  the  Root,  and  to  let  it  ftand  on  the  Siraw  ^  for  it  fticksfo- 
ciofe,  and  is  wound  fo  often  about  the  Straw,  that  it  will  be 
apt  to  tear  the  Corn  up  by  the  Roots  rather  than  come  off. 

20  25anftj^  netolp  quieftfetteb,  tome  toeebing  bo  craur, 
tlje  fttriblier  nourifijment,  t^erebp  fo?  to  ^aiic : 

Cljcn  after  a  tlictocr,  to  toeebing  a  fnatcfi, 

''mo?c  eafilp  toeeb,  toitf)  t^e  root  to.  bifpatcfi^ 
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If  the  Quickfett  be  lay’d  in  the  Bank,  it  may  molt  eafily  be 
(done  by  a  Boy  going  along  in  the  Ditch  ^  it  is  true,  after  a 
Shower  the  Weeds  come  up  bell  by  the  Roots  ^  but  never 
ftay  for  that,  a  Boy  that  will  work  may  eafily  weed  forty 
Rod  in  a  Day. 

21  €t)c  fen  anb  tfte  quamite,  fo  maritb  Bp  6tnti, 
anb  are  to  be  bjaineb^  noto  toin  to  tbp  minb : 

peerelp  bnb^aineb,  anb  ftiffreb  bncut, 
amtoietb  tlje  niebotue^^  that  thereon  bo  But. 

For  if  the  lower  Drains  are  not  kept  open  and  free,  the  back 
Water  is  kept  longer  than  ordinary  upon  the  upper  Grounds: 
It’s  true,  if  it  is  kept  too  long,  it  does  loolen  and  foften  the 
Sward,  makes  it  fubjeQ:  to  Rurfies,  Arfmart,  and  courfe  Grafs. 
But  latter  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  at  this  time  of  theYear 
fuch  Ground  as  is  intended  or  laid  up  for  Hay,  will  endure  (nay 
requires)  a  pretty  deal  of  Moifture,  and  a  ftoppage  below^ 
wifely  manag’d,  may  be  of  as  good  ufe  as  dreining. 

22  €afec  tj’ceb  to  tfjp  tlfiat  arc  rcabp  to  ftoarmr^ 
t^c  Ioffe  thereof  nolu,  a  croiun^  toojtfi  of  Burmt  t 

%tt is^hilful  Be  reabp^  anb  biligence  feene, 

Icaft  being  too  eateleffe,  tljou  loofeftthp  Beene. 

The  Proverb  fays,  A  Swarm  in  May  U  worth  a  Load  of  Hay^ 
fo  that  our  Author  fpeaks  modeftly  when  he  values  them  but  at  a 
Crown.  Their  Hours  of  fwarming  are  for  the  moft  part  between, 
the  Hours  of  Ten  and  Three,  and  ought  to  be  watch’d  every 
Day  ^  which  may  be  done  by  a  Boy  or  Girl,  that  at  the  fame 
time  may  fpin,  knit,  or  fow\  The  tinkling  after  them  with 
a  Warming-Pan,  Frying-Pan,  or  Kettle,  is  of  good  ufe  to  let 
the  Neighbours  know  you  have  a  fwarm  in  the  Air,  which 
you  claim  where  ever  it  lights,  but  I  believe  of  very  little 
purpofe  to  the  reclaiming  the  Bees,  who  are  believ’d  to  de- 
light  in  no  Noife  but  their  own. 

23  S[n  Q^mcat  tbe furtljcft^  ttoifallotu  tbplanb, 
mucb  b?out  map  clfe  aftcr^  caufc  plouglj  fo?  to  fraub : 

ttitb  being  boncj  pc  baue  paffeb  tlir  tuorft, 
tfttn  after  toljo  plotocrlj,  ploto  tbou  toitb  tljc  furft. 

In  itifF  Ground,  if  a  dry  time  comes,  though  your  Plough 

and 
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and  Team  may  be  very  good,  yet  the  one  may  be  too  flender,^ 
and  the  other  too  weak  ^  and  if  this  happen  in  the  latter  end 
of  May,  "tis  ten  to  one  but  it  lafts  a  good  part  of  Jum,  All 
this  while  your  Ground  is  (pending  itfelf  in  Weeds,  and  you  lofe 
the  molt  proper  time  to  kill  them  if  your  Ground  had  been 
turn’d  up. 

24  once  get  tiimBjd  mh  man^ 

comya^f  tfjat  foonc  a0  ye  can : 

Set  bcftoto  it,  Mjtu  mth  bpoit;, 

tj^efooncr;,  to  follotn  tljcccon. 

Concerning  dunging  hath  been  differted  before^  and  I  be" 
lieve  the  laft  Line  of  this  Stanza  (hould  be  read,  More  profit 
the  fooner  to  fallow  {not  follow)  thereon',  that  is,  the  fooner 
you  plough  it  in  the  better. 

25-  jpihc ^ctilontiiBf  toit^ if pe  toil  to 
fo  njippeti  anti  Qiatiotoeti,  toitfi  anti  ntt^ : 
25are  plot^f  ful  of  gaWe^,  if  pc  ploto  ouertljtoart^ 
anb  fompa.ci  it  t^en,  a  (lu.^banblp  part. 

That  is ,  if  you  have  muck  to  fpare  make  your  Dunghil 
upon  a  Head-land,  it  is  nearelt  the  Gate  perhaps,  and  is  drip- 
ped  and  (haded  ^  fo  that  the  Strength  vyill  not  exhale,  but 
rather  increale  by  the  Addition  of  Moifture. 

26  3lct  c!iilb?cnBc  fjircb  to  lap  to  ti^eir  fioncj^, 
from  faHoto  a^^  nccbc%  to  gatl^cr  Pp  ftonci^ : 

J©ftat  toiftiome  fo:  profits  abiurety  Pnto^ 
tfiat  anbfiuftoifc,  muft  toidinglp  bo. 

Without  doubt,  the  belt  time  for  picking  of  Stones  is  when 
the  Ground  is  Summer- fallowed ,  efpecially  after  the  fecond 
ploughing,  which  turns  up  deepeft.  About  this  time  alfo 
High  Ways  are  mended,  and  Stones  are  wanted.  But  his'firlt 
Line,  aitho’  perhaps  only  made  for  Rythm  (ake,  is  what  I 
take  mo(i  notice  of:  I  would  fain  have  Children  hired  and 
encouraged,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  lay  to  their  Bones,  and  be 
able  betimes  to  do  and  endure.  The  poor  Man  complains  of 
his  hard  Fate,  envies  thofe  who  live  eafier  than  himfelf  (as  he 
thinks,)  and  refolves  his  Son  (hall  not  be  fuch  a  Slave :  Whate¬ 
ver  it  colt  him,  he  will  give  him  Learning.  He  does  fb,  and 
makes  this  Creaturej,  that  might  have  been  as  uleful  as  himfelf^ 
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an  idle,  malapert,  conceited  Wretch,  that  thinks  himfelf  lear¬ 
ned,  becaufe  he  can  read  and  write  and  his  Father  can  do  nei¬ 
ther;  whom  he  fcorns  and  defpifes  for  hisCoft  and  Care,  and 
thinks  labour  beneath  him.  .Thefe  are  the  Pefts  of  all  well- 
order’d  Governments,  and  thole  who  furnifh  Prifons  and  the 
Gallows.  It  were  to  be  wilh’d  that  every  one  had  a  compe¬ 
tent  Stock  of  Learning  (Reading  and  Writing,  I  mean)  it  would 
make  the  thing  more  common,  all  Men  more  ufeful,  and  take 
off  that  falfe  value  fome  put  upon  themfelves.  And  it  is  as 
much  to  be  wilh’d,  that  with  that  Reading  and  Writing  fome- 
thing  Solid  might  be  taught,  fome  Mechanical  Employment 
that  might  employ  that  Reading  and  Writing;  at  leaft,  give 
the  Child  a  Tafte  of  the  Ufe  for  which  his  Learning  is  in¬ 
tended.  To  lay  that  Children  are  not  capable  of  Work,  or 

Labour,  isaMiftake-,  they  are  capable  of  infinite  Variety, 'and 

every  one  improveable ;  Do  not  they  work  at  their  Play  >  Do 
not  they  make  prodigious  Efforts,  when  rode  by  the  Devil  of 
their  own  Will  ?  And  has  not  Virtue  as  much  Power  as  Satan  > 
Certainly  it  has,  and  more,  and  if  the  Devil  be  but  difmoun- 
ted  Virtue  will  foon  be  in  his  Place,  and  make  another  fort  of 
a  Figure :  And  this  may  be  done  by  Encouragement,  Hiring 
as  our  Author  calls  it,  and  upon  occalion  a  well-tim’d  Severi¬ 
ty,  and  the  Noblenefs  and  Ufefulnefs  of  the  Creature,  truly 
improv’d,  will  foon  compenlate  the  Pains.  ’ 

27  €0  eratCe  luit^  tijp  calitc,si,in  fome  rachoto  plot  necr, 
iMfjerc  neitficr  ttftiv  motfjersi,  map  fee  them  not  heer : 
Wtittt  iMatet  plentp,  anh  hart!)  to  fit  toarme, 

anh  loohe  iDel  tonto  t^em,  fo?  taftingof l)aeme. 

If  the  Mother  and  they  are  within  hearing  of  one  another 
there  will  be  nothing  but  perpetual  Bellowing  and  Din,  and 
neither  of  them  will  take  tfieir  Food  contentedly.  A  Barth 

is  a  fmall  Enclofure  commonly  neat  a  Houfe,  Ibr  this  and  the 
like  Ufes. 

28  flinch  neucc  tfjp  toenneli^,  of toatec  02  meat, 
if  euej  pe  hope,  fo?  to  hauc  them  pooh  neat : 

Sfn  fiimmer  time  hailp,  in  teinterin  froft, 
if  tattcl  lachc  hjinhe,  tliep  he  hneelp  loft- 

Nothing  that  is  young  ought  to  be  pinch’d  of  fufficient  Food 
and  Sleep,  and  therefore  in  j  our  Barth  there  fhould  be  always 

clean 
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clean  Water  ftanding  by  them,  for  they  will  frequently  get 
drink  and  lye  down  again.  In  frofty  Weather  it  is  not  amifi 
to  break  the  Ice  for  them  every  Morning ;  for  they  are  a  lilly 
Creature,  and  when  they  go  to  drink,  and  find  the  Water  dry, 
they  ate  apt  to  refufe  it  fome  time  after.  And  that  there  are 
frequent  Frofts  in  April  and  May ,  ally  one  who  gets  up  be¬ 
times  may  be  convinc’d  of. 

JO  f  01  (oueting  nuicl),  oucriaie  not  tftp  grounb; 
ana  then  IDal  tljp  tattd,  he  Inftp  anb  founD: 

®ut  ninth  them  of  naftiitt)  fummec  Doth  laft, 

anD  lift  at  their  tailed:,  per  a  iointer  he  paft. 

Whoever  denies  his  Beaft  plenty  when  God  lends  plenty," 
muft  expea  he  will  not  be  able  to  endure  wan^  The  for¬ 
ward  Summer  Food  is  what  fills  the  Veins  with  Blood ,  and 
confequently  covers  the  Body  with  Fat  which  «  not  only  a 
covering,  cherifhing  vital  heat,  and  defendlngit  from  the  In¬ 
juries  of  the  Air,  but  it  is  a  Store,  a  Store  of  Food  aga.nft  en- 
fuing  Scarcenefs:  Whatfoever  poor  Beaft  is  depnv  d  of  thefe, 
his  Winter  Food  and  Cloathing,  muft  be  in  a  wretched  Con¬ 
dition  -,  when  he  muft  ftruggle  with  Scarcity  and  Cold ;  his 
coarfe  Food  will  then  want  Heat  to  digeft  it,  and  he  fhall  ftarve 
upon  what  plumper  Cattle  will  thrive  upon ,  and  the  Churl 
his  Matter  deferves  to  lift  at  his  Tail,  or  worfe. 

3  o  45et  home  toith  t^p  fetoel,  maDe  reaDp  to  fct, 
the  fooncr  tijc  catter,  carriage  to  get : 
m  otftertotfe  linger,  the  carriage  thereon, 

til  (inhere  ajfpe  left  it)  a  quarter  he  gon. 

The  Fewel  here  meant  is  fuch  Wood  as  hath  either  been 
felled  or  grubbed  during  the  Winter,  which  is  well  known  ne¬ 
ver  to  get  by  lying  abroad. 

5 1  lii^  Sting  in  fummer,  let  citijen  huie, 
leaft  huning  in  tointer,  mahe  purSe  fo?  to  trie  t 
j?02  carman  anD  collier,  harp^  both  on  a  ftnng, 
in  Winter  thep  eaft,  to  he  With  thrr  to  hstng. 

In  our  Author’s  time,  and  not  long  lince,  the  Tarmuth  and 
Ipfvoicb  Colliers  were  laid  up  in  the  Winter ,  and  then  the 
Spririg-Market  was  always  deareft,  and  the  Summer  cheapelt, 
but  fince,  that  Affair  is  very  much  varyed;  however,  Carriage 
is  heft  and  cheapeft  in  Summer  ftill.  _ 
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32  from  ffl^aie  to  mtl>  an  Ifjotocr  o?  tto  o^, 

lot  patci)  fleepe  a  fnatctit  j^otoCoruer  pr  Oo : 
CftouBtjaeeping  one  Ijoure,  reftefifietlj  ftiisf  fonff, 
pettruft  notJ^ofi  grototl^cti,  fo?  Oeeping  too  lonj(. 

This  alludes  to  the  Cuftom  of  Norfolk ,  where  tht;  Dame 
and  her  Miidens  get  up  very  early  to  their  Dairy,  c»n  chur¬ 
ning  Days,  and  are  as  duly  laid  (as  they  call  it)  Ibinetimes 
from  eleven  till  two.  The  Ploughman  takes  two  Turns ,  or 
Bouts,  the  firft  from  betimes  in  the  Morning  until  ai)out  ele¬ 
ven,  and  after  his  Dinner  and  Nap  (which  fbmetimesIaU  till  two 
alfo)  he  takes  a  frefh  pair  of  Horfes  and  ploughs  until  Night. 
How  good  a  way  this  is  I  leave  to  thofe  who  have  experienc’d : 
It  looks  indeed  lazy,  but,  to  give  them  their  due,  they  are 
an  aftive  People  enough ;  for  at  rtiii-AuguJi,  or  their  Harveft 
time ,  one  would  think  they  never  flept  at  all ,  there  is  of 
them  all  Day  long  in  the  Field ,  and  duting  all  the  Moon- 
fliine  of  the  Nights. 

3? 'SlifftnoMchseofftinitig,  tjS  one  pjrtp  feat, 
tfje  toatersi  he  holfome,  the  thargejEt  not  great  t 
3©f)at  timelp  thou  getteft,  tohile  fummer  bothfaft, 
thinfee  tointcr  toil  hefpe  thee,  to  fpenb  it  a^  faTt. 

■  Rofes,  Mints,  Balm,  and  fome  other  Aromatick  Herbs,  give 
very  pleafant  and  delightfome  Waters,  if  skilfully  drawn  offi 
but  the  numerous  Catalogue  of  Ample  diftill’d  Waters,  efpe- 
cially  if  drawn  from  the  cold  Still ,  are  for  the  molt  part 
fomewhat  worfe  than  fair  clean  Water ,  and  will  corrupt 
fooner.  Our  Farmer  may,  with  a  good  Alembick,  diftil  the 
Lees  of  his  Strong  Drink,  Metheaglin,  and  Cyder;  and  if  be 
has  too  many  Goosberries ,  with  a  very  little  trouble  he  rtfey 
get  a  good  Spirit  from  them  alfb;  and  when  he  has  done,  the 
fame  Lees,  and  Goosberries,  Cfc.  are  rather  better  for  his  Hogs 
than  hey  were  before.  Such  Spirit  he  may  again  reftify  over 
Woo  mwood,  or  what  elle  he  thinks  fitting,  and  then  he  has 
a  good  Dram  at  Hand. 

34-  fine  25aM  beacctfj,  it  map  fie  fiit  lot, 
to  groto  aa  a  giUehotoct,  trim  in  a  pot ; 

€liai  labiejsf  anb  gentilsf,  fo?  tofiora  ne  bo  feme, 
map  peipe  ijir  a.a  neebetp,  poojc  life  to  pjvfceue- 

This 
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This,  Ifuppofe,  is  a  Complement  to  the  Farmer’s  Landlady, 
or  any  other  Lady  that  vifits  his  Farm  5  for  moft  People 
ftrpak  Garden  Balil,  which  leaves  a  grateful  Smdl  on'  the  Hand  j 
and  he  will  have  it,  that  fuch  ftroaking  from  a  fair  Lady  pre- 
ferves  the  Life  of  the  Bafil. 

35:  ifeeepeoFe  from  tlip  coto,  tj^at  to  p?ofit  iooul&  go, 
Icaft  coin  6c  6ecctttc6,  6p  ore  hoing  fo : 

5lln6  tfnourecompenfeO,  fo?  fuffring  tfte  fame, 
toiti^luantofatalfe,  anh  tofu  totuarlame. 

To  profit  is  a  modeft  Word  for  to  Bull,  and  the  Scope  is^ 
he  would  not  have  the  Farmer  fuffer  his  Cow  to  be  tantaliz’d 
with  an  Ox,  for  Oxen  are  Ibmewhat  gamelbme  at  this  time  of 
'  the  Year  j  tho’,  by  the  by,  ’cis  inferred  here  fomewhat  mal  a 
propos. 

And  therefore  I  conclude  with  his  OBfervations  of  the  Planets. 

A§>  l^ttfipiuesi  arc  teacfjch,  in  ftcab  of  a  tiocfee, 

6oto  tuintcr  aiglet  paffctld,  6p  crolning  of  cocfter 
.^0,  tjrtc  6p  tge  planet^,  ap  far  ajS  %  bare, 
fomc  leffonjS  S  Icaue,  fo?  tlje  liujESbanbrnansf  Jhatc. 

3Efbapfjtarappeeret]^,  bap  £omfo?t  ijt  nie, 
if  funne  6c  at  dfeoutp,  it  i^'  noonc  6p  anb  6p  : 

3Bf  fmtne  6c  at  i®eftti)arb,  it  fettet^  anon, 
if  funne  6c  at  fetting,  tlje  bap  i^  foone  gon. 

•  a^oonc  c6angcb,hccp;S  riofct,tlf|?cc  baiesf  liftc  a  tJSuccn, 
per  flje  in  gir  p?imc,  inil  of  anp  be  fecnc : 

5|f  great  flje  appearetJ),  it  fiS)o6)?ctl}  out, 
if  fmal  ihe  appear ctb,  it  figntfietl)  b?out. 

Sit  change  0?  at  M,  tome  it  late  0?  clfc  foone, 
maine  fca  is?  at  bigbeft,  at  mtbnigbt  anb  noone : 
^Jutpetintijetreebejsi,  it  ip  latter  bi0b  booh, 
tb?ougl)  farncp  of  running,  6p  reafon  ap  goob. 

(Cibe  aoining  ip  fcareb,  fo?  manp  a  tljing, 
great  banger  to  fuel}  ap  be  Ctfte,  it  botl)  6?ingj 
J)ea  ell,  bp  Tong  ebbing,  fome  relpit  botlj  giue, 
anb  fenbetlj  goob  £omfo?t,  to  futp  ap  ibal  ^iue^ 
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N  E. 

tTrSHlJ  fo?  tgc  Better,  Sufierc  toaterBot^  niti, 
W  anJ)  let  Bim  go  tlenlp,  onb  bjie  in  tlje  fnnne : 
<€f)en  ffjarc  Ijim  anb  fpare  not,at  ttoo  baieiS  an  enb : 
t^e  fooner  tljc  Better,  Ijisr  tojpiS  toil  amenb. 

Running  Water  to  be  fure  is  beft,  for  it  is  a  vaft  deal 
of  Filth  that  waflies  off  from  a  Sheep*,  but  then  it  is  oft 
times  very  flieer,  and  cold,  efpecially  in  fmall  fwift  Brooks, 
After  Wafhing,  fome  good  fwarded  Failure  is  bell  for 
them,  provided  it  be  frefli  and  not  too  near  the  Ground, 
Keep  them  as  much  from  Paths  and  frequented  Roads  as 
poffible  ^  for  altho’  fome  pretend  that  the  Sand  makes 
the  Wooll  weigh,  it  is  a  Cheat,  and  makes  it  (hear  the 
worfe,  and  what  is  got  that  way,  may  foon  be  loft  in  the 
Life  of  the  Sheep*,  for  the  Workman -finding  double  the 
trouble,  will  foon  grow  carelefs  of  their  .  Hides  ^  befides 
the  Price  of  the  Wooll, that  being  run  down  in  the -Market, 

2  Kftoarti  not  tfjp  in^en  pe  tafte  off  rote 

ant?  patcfje,$?,  a^^  fijoah  a^^  a  groat : 

3lct  not  rucgi  hngendene^,  S^ipp^n  to 
tcaft  fiie  toitf)  gcntil,i^,  tio  mafee  it  to  pine* 

A  Slalh  is  bad,  but  if  well  covered  with  Tar  in  due 
time,  it  is  foon  cured,  but  a  Prick  with  the  Point  of  the 

(  Sheers 


lil  .  , 

Sheers  paffes  oft  undifcover’d,  which  fwellsj  puttifieSj  and 
ofttimes  deftroys  the  poor  Creature. 

5  %tt  gd  hndippeh,  til  %int  bt  pife 
the  bttttt  tbt  ftcccc^d^tiJil  grotu  to  bt  (hojne : 

Cp  Pic  toil  difcliargc  tpc ^  fo?  pulling  tp  rcff^ 
the  ligpcr  tp  lljecpcii^j  tpn  fccdctj^  it  Pd. 

This  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  fecond  Year  aftet  they 
are  yean’d,  for  then  they  ate  yet  much  tenderer  than  thd 
other  Sheep  4  and  therefore  to  be  (bear’d  laft  ^  for 
if  they  are  fhorn  whilft  the  Nights  are  cold,  they  Will 
be  apt  to  be  ft  iff ,  and  not  able  to  rife  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  when  Mr.  Magpye  will  be  fure  to  be  with  them  be¬ 
times,  and  pick  out  their  Eyes  before  they  are  ftirring.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  leave  the  Wooll  on  too  long,  is  to 
trouble  the  Creature  with  an  unneceffary  Burthen  to  hin¬ 
der  it  from  cleverly  ftooping  to  its  Meat,  as  well  as  walk¬ 
ing  about  to  feek  it,  and  to  mat  the  Wooll  fo  as  to  be 
good  for  little.  Every  thing  has  its  tiirie  for  Ripenefs|  and 
when  Ripe,  it  ought  to  be  gather’d  in  the  belt  Oppor- 
turiity. 

4  mcboto  bt  fd2toarb,  fic  motoing  of  toiiit, 

6ut  moto  tp  maltcr^,  map  tod  ohcreomc  t  1 
Cake  pcd  to  tfje  tocatpr^  tijc  toind  and  tp 
it  danger  appjotpt]^,  tpn  coefee  apace  trie. 

Where  Land  is  likely  to  burn,  fuch  asjianging  (ides  5f 
Hills,  gravelly  Ground,  and  the  like^  if  the  Weather  hold 
dry,  mow  it  ere  it  begin  to  wither.  Lower  Grounds  may 
go  longer,  but  then  not  only  (as  our  Author  advifes)  cock 
againft  Rain,  but  in  the  faireft  Weather^  towards  the  Even¬ 
ing,  and  that  before  the  Dew  falls^  whilft  the  Heat  of  thd 
Sun  is  yet  in  it  •,  and  in  fo  doing,  your  Hay  (hall  make  du¬ 
ring  the  Night  as  well  as  the  Day.  If  Hay  be  Hous’d  or 
ReekM  too  green,  provided  it  has  not  taken  wet  by  Rain^ 
it  is  apt  to  Mow-burn,  and  fometimes  fets  it  felf  on 
which  (hews  it  is  at  Work  all  the  whiles  whereas  Hay 
made  up  wet  by  Rain,  (hall  turn  td  a  filthy  ftinking 
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[  4  ] 

Mould*  Note  here,  although  Mow-burnt  is  an  extreme, 
yet  there  may  be  fome  degrees  of  it  very  ufeful,  particu¬ 
larly  if  your  Hay  becourfe.  Mow-burning  it  a  little  tenders 
and  fweetens  it.  I  have  known  near  the  North  Bank,  be¬ 
tween  and  Peterborough^  good  Hay  for  Cattle  made 

of  mere  Sedges,  after  this  manner. 

5  f tii  tm  a  cIocBc,  tgcn  to  tgp  Bait, 
in  plototng  ana  catting^  To  pc  map : 

25p  little  ana  little,  tliu^  aoing  pe  lain, 
tliat  plonglj  fljal  not  fiinOer,  to^en  ^arueft  eome^?  tn^. 

■r 

The  Grafs  and  Ground  ought  to  be  very  dry,  before  you 
begin  to  make  Hay.  Till  which  time,  you  may  employ 
your  Team  and  ^Servants  in  Summer- fallowing,  carrying 
Muck  and  other  husbandly  Matters  :  So  that  you  may  fet 
forward  your  Affairs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  Harveft 
time  comes,  jou  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tend  it 
Your  Horfes  are  now  alfo  in  very  good  Cafe,  and  if  you 
have  not  Work  for  them  at  Home,  a  Bargain  of  Timber- 
Carriage  is  not  amifs  at  this  time  of  the  Year^  or  any 
other  Work  that  brings  Money  into  the  Pocket. 

6  p^^mxiht  of  tl^ine  otone,  to  j^oue  nl  tpng^  at  Bonh, 
lead  toojfte  anO  the  too?feeman,hnof  cupicO  ftanO : 

Soiie  felOcme  to  Bojroto,  thattliinheft  to  fane, 
to2  l)t  that  once  leni5e%  ttoife  looBeth  to  houe^ 

He  that  goes  a  Borrowing,  goes  a  Sorrowing ;  howevefl^ 
there  are  fome  odd  things  that  it,  is  hardly  worth  while^to 
provide  ones  felf  with,  (and  where  others  who  have  more 
Occaficn  for  them  are  willing  to  lend,  fuch  as  Ladders 
of  extraordinary  fize,  Draining-Ploughs,  Rook-Nets,  ifc.) 
they  may  be  difpenfed  with.  But  what  is  for  every  ones 
ufe  at  the  fame  time,  as  Rakes,  Pitch-Forks,  Syths,  Carts, 
Waggons,  & c,  it  is  unpardonable  in  the  Farmer  to  be  un¬ 
provided  with  them,  and  the  Lenders  Anfwer  ought  to  be 
/  zjoaut  them  my  felf.  Moreover,  as  our  Author  well  ob- 
ferves,  befides  the  Payment,  the  Courtely  will  be  required 
dcubly  ^  and  who  would  willingly  for  every  fmall  Matter 


be  under  fuchan  Obligation?  Who,but  fuch  as  arevyilfuHy 
Lazy  ?  and  they  are  thofe  who  indeed  take  moft  Pains. 

7  %tt  cart  fic  tuel  fcarcljcii,  antJ  iDitfiin, 

tofl  clototcD  anti  grcafcti,ticr  |5ap  time  6cgin : 

Jiaic  Seing  carieti,  tfjousJj  caEicr^^aij  Itoojnc  : 
f  sit^  iiojtser  tuel  fioojtietij  i.a  failing  cf  co?nc. 

'  t.  t 

It  is  too  late  to  be  Mending,  when  the  Cart  ihould  be 
a  Working';  in  Hay  Sealbn  you  ought  (if  poffible)  to  be  too 
quick  for  the  Weather ;  at  beft  your  time  of  Carriage  is 
Hut  a  part  of  the  Day,  for  Mornings  and  Evenings  are  un¬ 
fit,  and  that  part  of  the  Day  that  is  often  Catching  :  So 
that  althol  the  idle  Carter  fwore  his  ftinking  Breath  away 
at  your  importunity,  it  is  not  amifs  to  follow  him,  and 
fee  that  all  his  Tackle  be  in  order.  In  Corn  Harveft,  the 
Clefts  at  the  bottom  of  a  Cart  or  Waggon,  may  give  the 
Goofe  or  Hog  more  when  they  have  enough  ;  but  a  dole 
Cart  will  fave  more  than  the  Flelh  of  one  Hog  or  ten 
•Geefe  are  worth. 

•8  iSooti  Iiusifianlisf  tfjat  laic,  to  faue  al  tljiitgiS 
fo?  tumfijcIiS  anO  cartif,  fiatic  a  ificO  rcabie  tiigljt : 
IDpre  unOec  tfic  {)og,  map  in  tDintci:  lie  toarrac, 
to  ftantj  fo  intlofct),  anO  toinO  Oo  no  Ijacme. 

The  Sun  does  more  Harm  to  a  Cart  than  either  Wind 
or  Rain ;  however,  they  are  all  three  Enemies,  and  are 
eafily  prevented  by  a  Cait-fiied,  which  need  not  coft  much, 
for  one  may  be  made  with  eight  Crotchets  (forked  Polls) 
and  as  many  Spars :  It  may  be  covered  with  Bavin  Wood, 
Brakes,  Furzes,  or  other  Firing.  However,  a  handfotn 
Cart-Houfe,  with  a  Granary  over  it,  is  better :  Under  thefe 
a  Cart  is  immediately  out  of  Wind  and  Weather.  Your 
Hog  (a  Creature  extreamly  fearful  of  Wind  and  Rain,  and 
to  whom  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  is  very  pernicious)  finds 
here  immediate  Shelter’,  and  Shade  and  a  Wheel  to  rub 
againft. 

9’  j&o  lihetDifc  a  Ijouel,  toil!  fcrite  fo|  a  roome, 
to  ftache  on  tfje  pcafCjSufjcnfjacueft  fltjal  come: 
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Tctiic  t^tt  in  tointer^  mojconet  rl&an  tlfjatj 
tn  mt  bp  tfippojMiiig.^^  ttjou  mcaneft  to  fat. 

Ill  the  Margent  our  Author  explains  a  Hovel  to  be  a 
place  enclos’d  with  Crotchets,  and  covered  with  Poles 
and  Straw :  Thefe  are  of  very  good  ufe  to  put  Corn-Stacks, 
efpeclally  Peafe  and  Tares  upon  *,  for  if  there  be  but  a  Dog 
Kennel  under  them,  they  are  hollow  under,  free  front  the 
Damp  of  the  Earth,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  draw,  and 
out  of  the  Hogs  reach,  vvho  will  certainly  undermine  them, 
if  he  can,  ’  .  "  ‘  '  ' 

I  OiSeme  Barnroom  Bane  little, auB  parBjoom  muf Bfj 

^let  ciJ2rie  in  tljc  fielB,  apparfain  to  fucB  i 
®ni  n  fjouclp  anB  rifiep,  tWP  arc  fojteB  to  raaBCj 
aBjjcaB  o?  Bt  fjoniCj  fo^  nctcfciticp  Taltc. 

.  -i  -i  >  J  V  ,  '  - 

The  ufe  of  Barns  is  in  mofi:  requefl  in  the  Southerly 
Parts  of  England)^  and  altho’  they  are  Very  ufeful  and  con¬ 
venient  for  the  Tenant,  they  are  very  chargeable  to  the 
Landlord^^  for  this  is  certain,  the  more  Building  the  more 
to  bp  built,  or  at  leaft  to  be  kept  in  Repair.  ‘  But  Land¬ 
lords  are  for  improving  their  Eftates  (as  they  call  it)  that 
is  for  great  Rents,  though  they  Purchafe  them  ^  for  when 
aVhing  is  to  be  hard  Let,  a  Tenant  is  in  the  right  to  in- 
lift  upon  his  utmoft  Conveniencies.  Now  fuppofing  a 
Tenant  has  a  good  Bargain,  and  is  loath  to  be  craving,  I 
affure  him  very  good  ftiift  (in  a  confiderable  Farrh)  may 
be  made  with  a  fmatl  Barn-Room^  and  Reeks  and  Hovels 
have  their  Conveniences,  as  Corn  doth  not  Mow-burn  fo 
foon  in  them^  as  in  the  Barn.  Hovels  may  be  made  fo  as 
to  afford  no  llielter  for  Rats  and  Mice  •,  and  by  the  help 
oF  an  old  Sail  to  clap  over  them  till  they  are  compleated, 
your  Corn  may  be  as  free  from  the  Accidents  of  Weather, 
as  in  a  Barn  *,  only  take  hepd,  if  you  thatch  them,  that 
you  watcii  the  Thatcher  chat  he  wet  not  his  Straw  *,  for  if 
you  don’t,  he  certainly  will,  arid  that  will  mufty  your 
Corn  a  pretty  way.  Wherefore  fome ,  with  very  good 
Reafon,  never  thatch  their  Hay-Stacks,  but  make  them 
with  a  very  keen  Slope,  and  rake  them  well  down. 

'  y  ^  ii 


1 1  Si^afec  fute  of  ofal  ot^tt  sraitte, 

lie  iti?iean&  tod  loofitli  too,  fo?  a^cufe  anO  fo^Uain^: 
tE^oiigft  Ut^t0  ano  pcafe,  anti  fnc^  otfjer  a^  tljep^ 
fo?  peltring  too  mucftj  on  a  j^oiid  pe  lap. 

That  is,  lay  it  in  the  belt  place  you  have,  for  which 
the  Wheat-Houfes  now  in  requeft  (and  which  are  much 
eafier  feen  than  defcribed)  are  I  think  the  heft.  Muftinefs 
in  Bread-Corn  is  not  to  be  endured,  and  wherever  there  is 
the  lead  drop  of  Moifture,  it  mult  be  expected  :  Neither 
is  it  very  excufable  in  Peafe  and  Fitches,  for  a  Hog  is  as 
nice  when  he  comes  to  be  fatted,  as  he  is  greedy  when  he 
is  kept  hungry. 

1 2  topn^  0?  toitg  tfip  i)oud  rrneto, 
fo?  turfe  anO  fo?  fttige,  fo?  to  fiakeanSto  bjeto : 

fo}  ch^rcolc  anO  feacole^  a^  alfo  fo?  tljachr  ^ 
foj  tall  toooti  anti  Sillctj  pcerlp  pe  lacSe^ 

Whins  and  Furzes  are  the  fame,  and  the  fides  of  a  Ho? 
vel  wattled  with  them,  will  keep  out  a  pretty  deal  qf 
Weather  ^  but  I  take  not  that  here  for  our  Author’s 
meaning,  but  that  on  each  fide  and  on  the  top  of  your 
Hovel,  a  Stack  of  Whins,  Brakes,  or  whatever  other  light 
Firing  you  have,  be  erefted.  This,  as  you  confume  (be¬ 
ing  very  good  for  Baking  and  Brewing)  renew  again,  be- 
caufe  he  would  have  your  Turf  and  Seacole,''  tall  Wood, 
or  Bavin  and  Billet  fecured  under ,  or  indeed  any  thing 
elfe  •,  as  for  Example,  Reed  for  Thatching,  which  altho^ 
perhaps  brought  in  only  for  Rhyme  fake,  may  be  here  fecu¬ 
red  from  the  Weather  ^  a  very  few  Crotchets  and  Poles 
will  make  up  fuch  a  Hovel,  and  thofe  very  flender  ones 
too.  Befides  thefe,  your  Yard  may  be  fenc’d  in  with 
this  light  Firing,  a  yard  or  two  thick  -,  and  this  in  bleak 
Situations,  as  Warren-Houfes,  is  an  excellent  Relief 
for  Cattle  in  cold  Nights;  So  that  \yith  a  very  little  Pains, 
nay  none  in  comparilon  to  Ricking,  the  Husbandtnan  and 
.  his  Cattle  are  warmed  with  the  fame  Firing, 

1 5  hu^ftan&lie  txttpt  be 

but  tianbrom  pile  fto:epule,ft!2  mnhetS  ana  toolcs  i 
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3Bnl)  a!  in  cooti  o?tier,  faft  locfeetj  to  lie, 
tol)at  euee  nee&ful,  to  ftnti  tip  anti 

It  is  very  needful  for  a  Farmer  to  have  fome  Cnatte- 
ring  of  the  ordinary  Trades,  and  not  fend  to  the  Carpenter 
and  Collar-Maker,  ©r  run  to  the  Smith  at  every  turn : 
Their  Time  is  oftentimes  more  worth  than  the  Job,  and 
Goings  and  Comings  muft  and  ought  to  be  reckon’d  for. 
Befides,  fometimes  a  fmall  Job  to  your  Plow,  or  Cart,  a 
Stitch  or  two  in  your  Harnefs,  or  a  Nail  or  two  in  a  Hor- 
fes  Shoe  is  required  in  an  Inftant,  when  your  whole  Team 
lofe  their  time  too,  whilft  you  fend  abroad.  A  Stitch  in 
time  faves  nine  *,  and  the  Woman  (hall  look  much  tighter 
who  her  felf  taKes  care  (he  be  fo,  than  (he  that  trulls  to 
any  other  to  keep  her  fo.  I  have  known  in  a  very  incon- 
liderable  Farm,  the  Bleeding  of  Horfes  come  to  a  Sum  ^ 
and  all  this  for  want  of  a  fet  of  Fleams^  and  a  little  In¬ 
genuity. 

14  €I5p  fioufe^  anb  BntneiS?,  tooulb  Be  looftcb  Bpoit, 
anb  al  amenbeb,  per  B^ruf ft  come  on ; 

fet  in  o?bcr,xn  quiet  anb  reft, 
filial  further  tf)p  fjarueft,  anb  pleafure  tfjee  Beft. 

So  about  the  Houfe  and  Houfhold  lltenfils,  about  the 
Barns,  Stables,  Pales,  twenty  things  may  be  done  by 
our  Farmer  and  his  Servants  on  rainy  Days,  and  this  (if  it 
"does  not  prefently)  will  one  Day  turn  to  Account  ^  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  prefent  it  turns  to  more  Account  than  doing 
nothing,  or  which  is  worfe  than  nothing,  idling  at  the 
Ale-Houfe.  Yet  this  is  not  altogether  qur  Authors  mean¬ 
ing,  who  would  have  your  Barns  againft  Harveft  made 
tight,  particularly  from  Drips  (the  moft  unknown  of  all 
Damages)  all  ydur  Flarveit-Tools  ready  and  in  good  order, 
and  your  Servants  too  f  that  when  God  lends  you  a  good 
Crop,  you  may  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  thank  him,  and 
rejoice  like  a  Giant  to  run  your  Courfe. 

I  y  Bu®Ci6?  anb  tuitB  the  that  bu  nop, 
ill  inoobfere  oj  fummer,  cut  baton  to  brftrop ; 

'  ^ut 


[v] 

$5iit  tD^crc  tttait,  to  t^c  tree  pe  toil  n0itr^ 
foj  danger  intoaotBfereJet  pefting  aIone> 

Woodfereis  the  Seafon  of  felling  of  Wood,  as  this  Month 
is  the  proper  eft  time  to  ftub  up  what  ye  would  deftroy. 
The  heat  of  the  Sun  dries  the  Moifture  of  the  Wounds 
very  deep  ^  and  all  primings  at  this  time  dry  further  after 
the  Knife,  than  at  any  other.  So  that  with  our  Author, 
what  you  have  a  mind  to  deftroy,  now  cut  it  down,  what 
you  have  not,  let  alone. 

I  ^  mi&fummer;,  tioton  toitf)  tiie  6jem6Te.e?  $ 
ant!  after  a&joaD^  toitp  ttjp  ant!  tpp  rafted : 

«§et  motoetis?  a  motoing,  toiiere  metioto  groton^ 
tlje  ioitgernato  ftantiing^tljc  toojfe  to  he  moton. 

I 

Brambles,  or  common  Bufhes,  may  be  now  ftub’d  for  Fi¬ 
ring,  where  they  annoy  ^  but  where  they  are  wanted,  (as  I 
take  it  at  prefent  in  moft  parts  they  are)  namely,  for  fen¬ 
cing  Wood,  they  are  better  let  alone  until  fencing  time, 
both  becaufe  then  they  are  moft  wanted,  and  now  they 
will  be  deftroy’d,  as  in  the  foregoing  Stanza.  But  this  is 
the  time  of  the  Year  for  Brakes,  (if  they  are  ready)  w^hich 
many  Years  they  are  not,  until  the  next  Month.  Note, 
when  you  mow  thefe  for  Firing,  the  fhorteft  and  thickeft 
are  the  belt  worth  your  while  ^  for  altho’  a  Man  may  mow 
two  Load  of  long  rank  Brakes  to  his  one  that  mowes  the 
fliorr^yet  after  they  are  made  and  on  the  Cart,  the  Carr  load 
of  fmali  ones  fhall  weigh  one  and  a  half  of  the  great  ones  ^ 
and  befide^,  fhall  lie  in  much  lefs  compafs,  and  rife  in 
Flakes  out  of  the  Stack  :  As  to  the  latter  two  lines,  every 
one  knows 'when  a  thing  is  full  ripe,  it  improves  no  longer 
without  altering  its  Condition. 

17  |5oto  hoton  toit^  graOCc,  ftpon  Ijrblonbie?  afiout^ 
that  grotoct^  in  &  ranftc  an0  fo  ftout ; 

25iit  gtaCCe  ftpon  fictilonti,  of  barite  anb  peafe^ 
toljcn  Iiarueft  enbth]  go  motoe  if  pe  pleaie. 

Of  Head'Londs,  or  Hedge-Greens,  has  been  fpoken  before  *, 
and  now  as  I  faid  before,  is  the  time  of  cutting  what  is  fit 
CO  cut.  But  why  Grafs  upon  Head-Londs  of  Barley,  or 

Feafe, 


[lo] 

Peafe,  fhould  be  let  alone  (until  after  Harveft)  I  cannot 
tell.  It  is  true,  they  were  fown  much  later  than  Winter 
Corn,  but  not  fo  late  that  their  Grafs  will  not  be  fit  to  cut 
till  after  Harveft.  However,  fince  our  Author  concludes 
with  go  mow  if  you  pleafe,  we  may  fuppofe  every  Man  is 
left  to  his  liberty  in  this  cafe,  and  that  the  reafon  why  he 
put  it  beyond  Harveft,  was,  becaufe  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  fit  before,  and  in  Harveft  the  Mower  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  employ’d. 

i8  mub&ie  &eep  anh  in  tfje 

t|)at  al  a  tijie  fummer  ^  nn  inater  toil  pecto :  ' 

23p  fieng  aiiti  carting^,  t^at  miiti  Ppon  firape^^ 
ramm0tiitie.^?manp3  tlje  ^u.s^ftanhman  reaped. 

Feying,  is  cleaning  a  Ditch  or  Pond,  fo  as  the  Water 
may  come  clear.  The  Mud  of  thefe  is  excellent  for  mel¬ 
lowing  ftiff  Ground,  if  mixt  with  Chalky  It  is  alfo  excel¬ 
lent  upon  Pafture  Ground,  kindly  refrefhing  the  root,  ef- 
pecially  for  hot  Gravely.  And  altho’  I  find  this  was  a 
Compoftinour  Author’s  time,  yetat  prefent  in  Norfolk^  I 
find  nothing  more  difus’d  •,  for  as  it  mellows  Clay,  it  would 
alfo  ftiifSand.  But  Turneps  I  fuppofe  fupplies  this,  and 
many  other  Defects,  which  g^akes  them  lefs  mindful  of 
Compofts,  than  their  Neighbours  oi  Cambridgefhire^  Hun¬ 
tington  and  Bedford^  .who  are  moft  ingenious  that  way. 

A  hejjon  where  and  when  to  plant  a  good  Hop-yard. 

j  9  fanfie  pctftoahcth^  among  otfjct  crop^j 
to  puc  fo?  Iiija’  fpen&ing^  tiifficintt  of  fiop,^ : 

toiUinglp  MJoto;,  of  to  cftoofe^ 
fuc^  leffons^  appjoiichj  skilful  tio  Pfe. 

Hops  I  take  it  were  but  newly  come  into  vogue  in  our 
Author’s  time,  for  altho^  they  firft  began  to  be  us’d  in  the. 
Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  foon  after  his  Expediti¬ 
on  againft  Tournay  •  yet  like  other  Improvements,  the^ 
met  with  many  ignorant  Enemies  ”,  however,  the  longer 
they  were  us’d,  the  better  [they  were  knovvn  ^  and  at  laft 
many  began  to  plant  them,  and  amongft  tfie  ^eft  our  AU“ 
thor,  and  chufes  his  Ground  as  in  the  next 

30 
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20  (©jounlJ  srmiellie^  faniiie^  an&  mixth  toitfj  clak^ 
i-6?  naug^tp  fo?  l)op^^  anp  manner  of  toaie ; 

<©2  if  it  fie  mingiefi  toitfi  rufifiiifi  anfi  ftone^ 
fo?  fijinetleanti  fiarrcnncCCe^Iet  it  alone. 

There  is  an  Infancy  due  to  all  Inventions,  which  the 
time  our  Author  wrote  in,  I  take  to  have  been  that  of  Hops, 
which  are  fince  much  better  known  *,  however,  his  Rule 
holds  ftill  tolerably  well,  for  altho’  Grounds  inclining  to 
Sand,  are  found  to  produce  good  Hop-Yards,  yet  too  fandy 
is  bad,  and  inclining  to  Clay,  Stony  or  Rocky,  wholly  re- 
jefted  at  prefent. 

.  a  I  ^fioorefoilefojtlfjepp^of  tfierotteneftmoulb^ 

‘  toet  fioohgefiandtojongfiGa^a  garfien  plot  (fioulfi  t 
|5ot  far  from  tfie  toater^  (fint  not  ouerftotone) 
tfii.efleilon  toel  noteD^  x0  meet  to  fie  finotonc- 

The  Hop  delights  in  the  richeft  Land,  a  deep  Mould  and 
light,  if  mixt  with  Sand  it’s  the  better.  A  black  Garden 
Mould  IS  excellent  for  the  Hop,  fays  Mr.  Worlidge^  p.  145:. 
Syji-  Agr. 

The  Hop  delights  moft  in  rich  black  Garden  Mould  that 
is  deep  and  light,  and  that  is  mix’d  rather  with  Sand  than 
Clay,  Mr.  Mortimer  p.  132.  Art  ofHusb. 

Tf  it,  meaning  the^  Hop  Ground,  lie  near  the  Water,  and 
may  be  laid  dry,  it  is  much  the  better  ^  Mr.  Worlidge^  p.  14^, 
So  that  modern  Experience  has  not  far  outgone  our  Au¬ 
thor  in  the  Judgment  of  what  Ground  is  moil  fit,  altho* 
Experience  has  taught  us,  that  many  Grounds  that  were 
formerly  rejefted,  have  fince  turnM,  to  very  good  account  ^ 
for  moft  fort  of  Lands  that  are  in  good  heart,  will  do  well 
enough,  except  as  before  excepted,  the  §tony  Rocky  and 
ftiff  Clayes. 

%i  fun  in  tfic  fout^^  oj  dk  foutfilic  anb  tocfG 
10  jop  to  tlje  fiopj,  a  fiielcommeb  gfieft  t 
2I5ut  miiib  in  tfie  nojtfi^  0?  elfe  no^itfieilp  cafG 
tafiop  ij^  a^^  ill^  ai^  a  trap  in  a  ftafr. 

•I.'y 

So  that  as  near  as  you  can,  your  Ground  muft  be  open 
to  the  South,  and  fencM  to  the  North  and  Eaft. 

23  Street 
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2;  2©fct  plot  fo?  a  tjoppactJj  once  fount)  ajS  iff  toIt», 
matte  ttjereof  account,  aff  of  jetoct  of  goto : 

^otuoigit  anO  tcaue  it,  tlje  fun  fo?  to  tmrne, 
ant)  afteriuart)  fenfe  it,  to  ferue  fo?  ttiat  tuene. 

And  therefore  this  Digreffion  comes  into  this  Month,  for 
now  is  the  fcalding  time  to  burn  up  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs, 
and  if  it  has  been  Meadow,  now  is  its  Crop  of  Hay  off. 

2+  €t|e  flop  foj  fiifipjofit,  %  ttjuff  tio  ejratt, 

-  it  ftrcngtficnetl^  tiHnfte,  a»iti  it  fauo?etI}  matt : 

$llnt)  being  tncl  6?ucD,  long  ftept  it  toil  taft, 
ant)  0 ’atoing  abiOe,  if  pe  Dcato  not  too  faft. 

There  is  without  doubt  a  confiderable  Spirit  in  Hops, 
witnefs  the  Smell  of  Wort,  when  it  firft  comes  through, 
(as  the  Brewers  term  beginning  to  boyl,)  but  this  is  for  the 
molt  part  loft  in^the  Air,  asbeing  extreamly  volatile  •,  how¬ 
ever,  there  remains  a  bitternels  which  is  extreamly  grate^ 
ful  and  digeftive  to  the  Stomach,  and  makes  that  keep 
and  drink  brisk,  which  otherwife  would  be  both  fmall  and 
foure ;  keep,  as  our  Author  fays,  if  it  be  drawn  out  its  due 
length. 

'  To  do  which  to,  this  prefent  Month,  which  is  fomewhat 
Ihorr,  I  hope  the  Reader  will  be  diverted  with  our  Author’s 
Account  of  the  Farmei’s  daily  Diet,  and  his  feafting  Days  ; 
which  whether  praftifed  or  no  at  prefent,  is  not  fo  mate¬ 
rial  as  to  fltew  the  Cuftoms  of  his  time. 

The  farmer's  daily  Diet. 

A  3^Iot  fetbotone,  foj  farmcrffguict, 

Jl\.  ajS  time  ccquircjS,  to  frame  fti.sf  biet : 
aBitb  fometime  fift),  anb  fometime  faft, 
ttjat  fioulholb  ftoje  map  tongec  taft*  , 

3leti5enttoel  ftept,  offenb  not  tfiee, 
fa:  99accn  anb  ^pjil  b^ceberff  be : 

.;&penb  beccing  Kcft,  faue  faftfiOj  laft,  - 

to?  faltfilb  iff  goob,  totien  tent  iff  paft- 

aoben  (Cartec  comcff,  tofio  bnotoff  not  tfiau, 
bcate  anb  bacon  ijS  tfje  man  J 

'  3tnb 


[  *3  ] 

Slnb  a^artilmas?  Bcefe,  tioti)  6cac  0oi)lj  tacftc, 
tDhcri  countrcp  folfee,  tio  liantic^  lacfec. 

- 

Martlemoi  Beef,  is  Beef  dry’d  in  the  Chimney,  as  Ba¬ 
con,  and  is  fo  called,'  becaufe  it  was  ufual  to  kill  the  Beef 
for  this  Proviiion^  about  the  Feaft  of  St,  tIW//;?,  Nov.  n. 

3©f!cn  S©atrel  f cafct^  from  tfie  fcas?, 

^olin  25aptift  fijtngsf,  gratle  ficcfc  an&  pcafc. 

3rrcfh  Ijccring  pTcntp:,  St^icljcl  6jin0,^ ^ 
iait^  fattca  cronc.a;,  auD  fuc^  ola 

A  Crone  is  a  Ewe,  whofe  Teeth  are  fo  worn  down,  that 
fhe  can  no  longer  keep  her  Sheep-walk,  thefe  arc  common¬ 
ly  bought  in  in  the  VVinter  with  Lamb,  and  kept  in  good 
Ground  rill  the  Michaelmas  following.  The  Lamb  and  their 
Wool  commonly  pays  their  Price  and  their  going,  and  the 
Country  Man  has  a  Carcafs  of  very  good  Mutton  for  no¬ 
thing,  and  fometimes  lefs  than  nothing ;  but  his  Care  and 
Skill  is  required  in  buying  them  in  at  the  hrft. 

Sn  d&ainti^  ho  lap^,  fo?  ao?fte  anlj  fotofc, 
fo?  fpjats!  anh  fpiirling.sf,  fo?  tfjcir  Ijoufc. 

I  cannot  tell  what  he  means  by  Spurlings,  unlefs  dry’d 
Sprats,  which  are  frequent  in  Norfolk,  are  called  fo. 

€{)?i(tma;a  plap;,  anh  make  gcoh  cficcrc, 
fc?  €p?iftmasi  come.O  6ut  once  a  pe ere. 

i^Tljoiigl^  fomc  men  ho^  ap  ho  tljep  tooulDj 
let  tpjtfcp  Jjo,  ajsoo  tpepnjculD. 

5fo?  caufep  gooh,  fo  manp  Snapep, 

Keep  <gm&?ing.P  toell,  anO  fading  tjapep. 

dl^ljat  lain  tommanhpj  toe  ougljt  to  ofiap, 
fc?  f  rihapj  J>aturn  anh  i©cDnefhap. 

*JE:1)c  lanh  hot!)  toil^  tl^c  fea  hotlj  toiih^ 
fpare  fometime  ac%  anh  feeh  of  filh- 

i©ljere  fi(h  i.P  ftanc  ana  fruit  of  treep, 
fnppip  tljat  toant  toitt)  fintter  ana  tt^ctk.qmh  Tufler, 

t 

So  that  here  is  to  be  noted,  altho’  our  Author  Was  a  ve¬ 
ry  found  Proreliantj  as  appears  by  his 'belief,  and  feveral 

otther 
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Other  Writings  of  his  ^  yet  he  thought  It  no  Popery  to  keep 
the  Ember  Weeks,  the  Vigils,  (which  I  take  to  be  what 
he.  means  by  Fatting  Days)  and  Friday Saturdays  and 
Wednesdays^  as  days  of  Fafting  and  Abftinence*,  and  not  only 
he,  but  that  it  was  the  Cuftom  of  the  Times  wherein  he 
liv’d,  the  Cuftom  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  in  which  this 
his  Book  was  publith’d.  Neither  is  there  any  reafon  that  a 
good  Cuftom  fliould  be  utterly  abolith’d  becaufe  it  has  been 
abufed,  or  becaufe  Men  err  in  fome  things,  they  muft  be 
fuppos’d  to  do  fo  in  every  thing.  But  it  feems  the  defire 
of  Novelty  had  not  yet  fo  much  intoxicated  Men  as  it  has 
done  fince  our  Author,  and  with  him  the  Farmer-like  part 
of  the  Nation  had  their  fet  Feafting  days  alfo,  as  follows  5 
which  if  he  had  thought  was  fuperftitious,  he  would  hardly 
have  recommended. 

The  Flough-man'^s  Feajling  Days, 

This  would  not  be  flept  (flipt) 

Old  guife  muft  be  kept, 

G(©ob  lfjuftoibeiS?^t3D^om  intitclficts 

fojgct  not  tlje  tljat  tieiong  to  the  plough  * 
€he  meaning  onlp  to  top  anO  he  glaO, 
fo:  comfojt  toith  lafiour^  fit  to  fie  hafi. 

Plough  Munday. 

2  plough  a?imfiap3  nejet  after  tfiat  €inelftifie  i^  paftj 
fiiO^  out  toitfi  tfie  plough,  tfie  tuojft  hu^fianti  !aft  1 
3lfplotDman  get  hatchet^  0?  tufitp  to  tfie  .oftreene^  ^ 
maifi^  lofeth  tfieir  cociie^  if  no  tuater  fie  feeiu 

After  Chriftmas  (which  formerly  during  the  Twelve  days 
was  a  time  of  very  little  work,  every  Gentleman  feafting 
the  Farmers,  and  every  Farmer  their  Servants  and  Task-  ■ 
Men.  Flough  Monday  puts  them  in  mind  of  their  Bufi- 
nefs.  In  the  Morning  the  Men  and  Maid  Servants  ftrive  ^ 
who  (hall  (hew  their  Diligence  in  rifing  earlieft  ^  if  the 
Plough  Man  can  but  get  his  Whip,  his  jPlough’Staff,  Hatch-  - 
et,  or  any  thing  that  he  wants  in  the  Field  by  the  Fire  fide, ' 
before  the  Maid  hath  got  her  Kettle  on,  then  the  Maid 
lofeth  her  Shrovetide  Cock,  and  it  wholly  belongs  to  the 
Men.  Thus  did  our  Forefathers  ftrive  to  allure  Youth  to 
their  Duty,  and  provided  them  innocent  Mirth,  as  well  as 

Labour 
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Labour.  On  this  Ylough-Moniay  they  have  a  good  Sup¬ 
per,  and  feme  Strong  Drink,  that  they  might  notgoimme^ 
diately  out  of  one  Extreme  into  another. 

Shroftiie. 

3  Slit  to  Qj^ouing^  go  t^rcii)  fot 

if filinDfolO  can  ftil  tljcn  giue  it  tl)p  men : 

frittetiO  an&  pancaftcisf ,  pnoto  fee  pe  malte, 
let  apt  fjane  one  pancafte^  fo>  companp  fa&e. 

The  Hen  is  hung  at  a  Fellow’s  back,  who  has  alfo 
fome  Horfe  Bells  about  him,  the  reft  of  the  Fellows  are 
blinded,  and  have  Boughs  in  their  Hands,  with  w'hich  they 
chafe  this  Fellow  and  his  Hen  about  fome  large  Court  or 
fmall  Enclofure.  The  Fdlow  with  his  Hen  and  Beils  (hift- 
ing  as  well  as  he  can,  they  follow  the  Sound,  and  fome- 
times  hit  him  and  his  Hen,  other  times,  if  he  can  get  be¬ 
hind  one  of  them,  they  threfh  one  another  well  favoufdly  ^ 
but  the  Jeft  is,  the  Maids  are  to  blind  the  Fellows,  which 
they  do  with  their  Aprons,  and  the  cunning  Baggages  will 
endear  their  Sweet  Hearts  with  a  peeping  hole,  whilft  the 
others  look  out  as  fliarp  to  hinder  it.  After  this  the  Hen 
is  boil’d  with  Bacon,  and  ftore  of  Pancakes  and  Fritters  are 
made.  She  that  is  noted  for  lying  a  Bed  long,  or  any  other 
Mifcarriage,  hath  the  firft  Pancake  prefented  to  her,  which 
moft  commonly  falls  to  the  Dog’s  (hare  at  laft,  for  no  one 
will  own  it  their  due.  Thus  Youth  encourag’d,  iham'd 
and  feafted  with  very  little  Coft,  and  always  their  Featts 
were  accompanied  with  Exercife.  The  lofs  of  which  lau¬ 
dable  Cuftom,  is  one  of  the  Benefits  we  have  got  by  fmoak- 
ing  Tobacco. 

She  ep-fh  earing. 

4  IDifc  maftc  a  htiiner,  fpatc  ftc (b  neither  cojnc, 
mahe  tuafci\6?  anh  cahc^/03  cur  Ibecpe  muft  be 

5II1  (brepfbearing  ucigpour.^?,  nonectfjcr  tfjing  ctauc, 
butgoohcljcarc  anh  tDeIcome,Iifee  neigfjbcuj.^tc  ^abCt 

The  Wake  Day, 

5  j?il  eben  fu!  cf  flaltme.^,  palle  not  fc2  3ccpe, 

to  mojroto  tftp  farfirt  toaftc  bate  Ml  heepe : 

€hcn  euerp  toant on  map  banfe  at  tiic  toil, 
bott>  ^emhin  anb  CcmUii,  anb  3'atifetn  45iL 

The 


^  The  Wake  day,  is  the  day  on  which  the  Parifh  Church 
l?vas  dedicated,  called  fo,  becaufe  the  Night  before  it,  they 
were  ufed  to  watch  till  Morning  in  this  Church,  and  leaded 
all  the  next  day.  Waking  in  the  Church  was  left  off  be¬ 
caufe  of  fome  Abufes,  and  we  fee  here  it  was  converted  to 
wakeing  at  the  Oven.  The  other  continu'd  down  to  our 
Author’s  day’s,  and  in  a  great  many  places  continues  dill 
to  be  obferv’d  with  all  lorts  of  rural  Merriments  ^  fuch  as 
Dancing,  Wredling,  Cudgel-playing, 

Harvejl-Home, 

6  f  0?  aT  gO0h  feafting:,  pet  art  t|}DU  not  Icofr, 

til  ploughman  t^ou  eiiieff  j  ^ariieft  ftome  goofc : 

Ci^ouglh  goofe  go  in  rtiihSlc,  31  not  to? 
let  gocfc  pahe  a  goofe,  6c  (6c  Uan^  6e  (6e  fat. 

The  Goole  is  forfeited  if  they  Overthrow  during  the  Hal¬ 
ved.  ' 

See i- Cake. 

7  l©ifc  rometime  tftis?  Inccft^f  tl)t  tocat^cv  gold  clccre^ 
an  end  of  tupeatfotning^toe  made  to?  tl)t0  peere : 

Eemem6er  thou  therefore,  though  %  do  it  not, 
the  feed  cade,  the  paftie^,  and  iurmentp  pot. 

Twice  a  Week  Rojt. 

8  45ood  ploughmen  looft  inrcdlp  of  cuftom  and  rights 
fo?  roftmeat  on  fundaie^f,  and  thurfdap  at  night : 

®hi^  dooing  and  deeping,  fuch  cuftome  and  guife, 
thep  call  the  good  hutoife,  thep  lone  thte  lidetoife. 

l  am  of  Opinion  this  is  rarely  kept  up  at  prefent,  at  lead 
I  do  not  know  any  Farmer  that  does  ^  and  if  It  be  not  ex¬ 
cepted,  I  cannot  but  fay,  that  Servants  at  prefent  are  lefs 
addi£led  to  their  Palates  than  they  were  in  our  Author’s 
days.  Tis  true,  the  vad  Profufion  of  Road  Meat  that 
was  then  in  Gentlemen’s  Houfes,  gave  them  Inclinations 
that  way,  which  it  was  Ingenuity  in  the  Farmer  to  humour, 
rather  than  direQly  to  oppofe.  But  lince  Frugality  is  now 
got  into  Gentlemens  Houfes  and  Palaces,  it  is  but  fit  it 
(hould  be  admitted  into  Faimers  Houfes  and  Cottages  alfo, 
which  whatever  it  is  in  the  general,  I  am  due  it  is  a  Be¬ 
nefit  in  particular* 
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muOEer  tifjp  feruantsf ^  6c  taptaiiic  tftp  fclfc, 

“  jr  y’otnUinp  tfjcm  tBeapon  an&  pctft : 

<®ct  6otfcI^  au6  toalJctsf,  ftcepc  fid6  in  the  ^cat, 
tsje  fcarc  ijs  a^  miicl>,a.sf  t|ie  banger  10  great* 

The  Title  of  Captain  is  not  at  all  here  mifapplied,  (al- 
tho^  the  Command  be  only  over  a  company  of  innocent 
Riiltlcks,  whole  Arms  are  Pitch- forks  and  Rakes,  and  their 
Ammanition  Small  Beer  and  Bread  andCheefe)  for  here  is 
required  a  due  Prudence  and  Forefighr,  Celerity  and  Refo- 
lution,  for  it  often  happens  one  Hour  well  employ’d,  may 
fave  the  Wafting  of  twenty,  and  if  the  Eye  of  the  Mafter 
can  make  a  Horfe  fat,  it  will  make  a  Servant  work.  Mr. 
Trenchjieli ^  in  his  Cap  of  Gray  Hairs^  &c.  tells  a  Story  to 
this  purpofe,  of  a  certain  Gentleman,  who  having  wafted 
a  great  part  of  his  Eftate  by  Mifmanagemenr,  fold  the  one 
half  of  it,  and  Let  the  reft  to  a  Farmer.  The  Farmer  throve 
fo  well,  that  in  a  little  time  he  offer’d  to  buy  his  Farm. 
This  feem’d  very  ftrange  to  the  Gentleman,  who  could  not 
live  upon  twice  as  much  of  his  own,  as  the  other  got  an 
Eftate  out  of,  and  paid  Rent  for.  But  the  Farmer  clear’d 
the  Difproportion,  by  telling  him,  that  the  difference  lay 
in  their  frequent  ufe  of  two  Words  only :  You,  faid  the 
.  Farmer,  fay  Go,  and  I  fay  Come  ^  You  bid  your  Servants 

•go 
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go  about  this  or  that  Work,  and  I  fay  to  my  People,  come 
Boys,  let’s  go  and  do  this  or  that, 

2  iBitft  tofClng  anti  rafting^  anti  fctting  on  cojC:, 

ff  raffc  latclp  in  meat  foj  an  ©xc  t 

Cfiat  Oone  go  aiiD  cart  it^  an&  ^aueit  atoaic, 
t!jc  Mattel  fougfit,  pe  l^aue  gotten  t^e  traie. 

The  way  of  making  Hay,  is,  firli  to  let  it  He 

in  the  Swarth  3  Days,  or  more  ^  then  turn  it  *,  afterwards 
throw  it  into  Wind-rows,  and  thence  cock  it  hot,  and  load 
it  off  as  foon  as  they  can.  If  it  Mow-burn  a  little,  they 
think  of  it  ne’er  the  worfe,  for  Neat  Cattle  will  greedily  eat 
it,  .and  it  mellows  the  courfer  Hay.  But  for  Up-land,  or 
good  Marfh  Ground  either,  this  way  is  not  fo  good  as  that 
of  Grafs-Cocking,  as  it  is  ufed  about  London^  and  in  thefe 
more  Southern  Parts  ;  Here  the  Colour,  Flavour,  and  true 
Sweetnefs  is  preferv’d^  and  tho’  an  Ox  may  be  of  another 
Mind,  an  Horfe  has  Wit  enough  to  thrive,  work,  or  wafte 
accordingly.  Nete^  Mow-burnt  Hay  is  very  apt  to  breed 
the  Bors  in  Horfes. 

3  33aie  jiilHp  tijp  toljatfceuer  tfiou 

t|iat  map  in  blefCingj  fenti  foi3on  to  t||ce : 

^ijoug^  bicar  fee  feab^  oj  tfee  parfon 
go  not  foj  t^p  titliing  tfep  felf to  tfje  btbefv 

Tythes  are  of  vaft  Antiquity,  at  leaft  as  old  as  Abraham^ 
who  paid  Tythes  10  Melchize dec ^  Heb,  7.  nay,  it  is  not  im* 
probable,  that  the  OiFerings  made  by  Cain  and  Abel^  were 
iirft  fruits  or  Tenths  •,  and  it  is  naturally  imprinted  in  the 
Mind  of  Man,  that  a  part  of  the  Produfl:  of  the  Earth,  ought 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  Supreme  Being,  he  who  with  his 
Rain  and  Sunfhine  produces  it.  As  to  the  Abufes  that  have 
(by  Man’s  deprav’d  Nature)  been  made  of  fuch  Dedicati¬ 
ons,  they  do  not  in  the  lealt  countenance  the  difufe  pfthenij 
or  any  farther  Abufes  of  them,  ' 

4  Het  l^aie  fee  lijcl  titabe^  0?  aiufe  elfe  atiou^^ 
fQ2  moulDing  in  moto,  cj  of  firing  tfep  feoufe  t 

Wap  cDurfert  afibe,  foj  tlje  or^  anb  tfee  coto^ 
f^e  fiueft  foj  (IccpCj  anb  tljp  gefbing  allotOv 
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Avife  elfe  avow  is  a  Jargon,  for  affure  your  felf,  or  be 
affur’d,  Hay,  if  hous’d  unmade,  is  of  all  things  the  moft 
apt  to  take  fire  ^  what  takes  wet  by  Rain,  is  not  lo  apt  to 
fire,  but  it  turns  to  a  filthy  ttinking  Mouldinefs,  that  nothing 
■will  touch.  Courfe  and  long  (hady  Hay  is  more  covered 
by  a  Cow  or  Ox,  than  the  belt  hard  Hay  ^  for  they  having 
no  upper  Teeth,  cannot  chew  it  fo  well.  Sheep  are  for  the 
fhorteit  Hay,  and  are  fomewhat  more  nice  than  Horfes,  and 
Horfes,  as  before,  love  the  belt. 

5  €lien  tioton  toitlfi  t|ip  t^at  grotoct^  about, 

leatie  neuer  a  UaHop,  hnmotone  anti  buH  out : 

graffe  be  but  tpit,  about  barite  anb  peafe, 
per  picfteb  bp  rieane,  pe  fljal  finb  therein  eafe. 

The  Hedlonds  here  meant,  are  the  Hedge  Greens  for¬ 
merly  mention’d,  which  he  advifes  to  begin  with  ^  for  here 
the  Grafs  ought  to  be  cut  younger  than  in  Meadows,  be- 
caufe  if  it  ftand  to  Seed,  it  is  apt  to  foul  the  Arable  Land. 
A  Dallop  is  a  patch  or  bit  of  Ground,  lying  here  and  there 
amongll  Corn ,  which,  either  for  its  moillnels.  Roots  of 
Trees,  or  other  Obftacle,  has  efcaped  the  Plough  :  Thefe 
our  Author  advifes  to  feek  out,  and  cut  off  their  Grafs, 
and  bring  it  away  green,  and  make  it  elfewhere,  to  avoid 
its  peftring  the  Arable  Land  that  furrounds  it,  with  its 
Seeds,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do.  The  Hedge  Greens,  about 
Barly  and  Peafe,  to  be  fure  are  thinned,  as  having  been  fed 
down,  and  turned  upon  in  the  Spring,  much  later  than 
thofe  of  the  Wheat  and  Rye  ;  yet  if  it  is  thin,  it  is  better 
than  nothing  to  carry  off,  and  it  is  worfe  than  nothing  to 
ftand,  for  the  former  Reafon. 

6  falloto  betimf »  foj  beftroping  of  toccb^ 
leaft  tliirtle  anb  bocht^,  fal  a  bloming  anb  fccb : 

fcafon  map  cb^^ncc,  it  tball  ftanb  tgce  upon : 
to  til  it  again  per  fummer  be  gom 

Thry  Fallowing  is  the  third  Plowing  of  a  Summer  Fal¬ 
low,  which  he  advifes  to  be  done  betimes,  that  the  Ground 
be  a  little  hardned,  before  the  Thiftle  and  Dock  Seeds  fly, 
that  they  may  not  take  Root,  but  perifh  on  the  Ground, ' 

'  He 


He  adds,  indeed,  that  it  may  fo  happen,  that  you  iha/ 
be  forc’d  to  plough  it  once  more,*  before  the  Summer  is 
ended  5  which  if  you  do,  you  (hall  not  lofe  your  Trouble, 
but  be  paid  for  it  in  the  next  Crop  ^  for  the  Pitch-fork  in 
the  Hay,  the  Shovel  in  the  Maltj  and  the  Plough  in  the 
Land,  feldom  go  unrewarded. 

7  rent  off  6ut  cut  off,  ripe  fieane  iuitj^  a  fenife* 
fo?  liintiering  ffalfee,  of  f)ir  Pegetiue  life : 

^0  gatijer  ti)e  lotoeff:,  i eauing  tge  top, 
iDal  teacl)  tgee  a  tricfee:,  fo?  to  liou&le  ttfv  ttop. 

This  is  fpoken  of  Garden  Beans,  which  ought  hot  to  be 
ftript  downwards,  as  forae  do  ^  neither  is  it  at  prefent  ufual, 
or  for  the  Gardners  Profit  to  cut  them,  but  with  a  half 
Turn  our  Gardners  at  prefent  twift  them  off  •,  and  this  is 
perform’d  much  quicker  and  cleverer  than  cutting,  and  be* 
lides,  fills  the  Bulhel  the  fooner.  •  . 

8  i©ife  plucfte  fro  tfjp  feeti  |iempejt|ieffmBIe  |)emp  then 
tfji^f  lOD&etf)  mo?e  pelloto,  tfje  otj^er  mo?e  green : 

Me  tone  fo?  tfip  fpinning^  leaue  micljel  tfte  totl^er^ 
fo?  (|)oo  tf|?eati  anO  ijaiter,  fo?  rope  ano  fuef)  ot^er. 

Fimble  or  Female  Hemp,  fo  called,  I  fuppofe,  becaufeit 
falls  to  the  Females  (hare  to  Tew  Taw^  that  is,  drels 
it,  and  to  fpin  it,  is  the  fmaller,  and  when  fit  to  ga¬ 
ther,  yeUowi(h  about  the  Stalk  :  It  has  a  bended  flower’d 
Head,  not  a  •  knotted  one,  as  the  Carl  Hemp  (which  is 
what  bears  the  Seed)  has  :  This,  I  fuppofe,  is  fo  called 
becaufe  it  falls  to  the  Carls  or  Churls  (hare,  our  Author’s 
Michel^  and  is  very  courfe,  fit  only  for  Cordage,  but 
its  Seed  makes  amends,  and  bears  near  twice  the  Value  of 
the  other. 

9  plucfc  Dp  t{)p  aar,  fa?  ttfp  waiDeitia  to  fpitt, 
era  fee  it  0?ieDj  anD  timelp  got  in : 

3lln0  motoe  up  t^e  Djanfee,  ano  atoap  hJitfi  it  D?iej 
anDl^oufcitDpelofej  out  of  Danger  to  lie. 

Flax  is  often  made  a  double  Crop,  namely  Seed  and  Fla*, 
but  the  Linnen  is  much  better  of  fuch  that  is  gather’d  be- 
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fore  it  runs  to  Seed,  being  gather’d  in  the  Bloom.  It  de¬ 
lights  in  a  light  rich  Mould,  and  is  a  great  Impairer  of 
Land^  therefore  moft  proper  to  temper  over-rank  Grounds. 
Buck  or  Brank  is  now  us’d  to  feed  Cattle  with  upon  the 
Ground,  but  no  where  to  make  a  fort  of  Hay  off,  as  here 
our  Author  intimates.  And  it  is  very  rare  that  it  is  ripe 
fo  foon  as  this  Month,  however,  if  it  be,  it  lies  abroad  a 
good  while  after  it  is  cut  down,  and  altho’  it  fuffets  not 
much  by  Wet,  yet  it  muft  be  hous’d  very  dry,  and  if  ne¬ 
ver  fo  dry,  there  is  no  fear  of  its  (bedding  its  Seed. 

•< 

I  o  reeh,sct  a  (jantiful  o?  ttoain^ 

to  faue  againlf  !2l?atch;»  to  mafte  hea  to  rcftaine : 
W^ttt  cljani&er.^  ftoecpeb,  ^  toojmtoooii  i^ftroton^ 
no  flea  fo?  life,  bare  aSibe  to  be  fenotone. 

Wormwood  is  certainly  an  Enemy  to  the  Flea,  but  true 
hearty  Cleanlinefs  is  a  greater*,  for  frequent  Wafliing  a 
Room  will  prevent  them,  which  is  better  than  driving 
them  out  of  one  Room  Into  another^  howfoever,  where  a’ 
Room  is  infefted  with  them,  it  muft  be  rid  of  them,  and 
this  way  of  our  Author  may  do  it  well  enough  for  ought 

I  know.  To  get  them  out  of  a  Bed,  get  good  Store  of  Worm¬ 
wood,  lay  it  over  your  Mat  or  Ticking,  over  it  lay  a  Blan¬ 
ket,  and  on  it  your  Bed.  After  this  Blanket  fmells  well 
of  the  Wormwood,  (bift  it  from  below,  above  you,  and 
let  all  the  reft  go  the  fame  Circulation  *,  be  fure  let  your 
Bed  be  turn’d  every  time  it  is  made,  and  fuffer  no  Duft 
about  you,  or  as  little  as  you  can,  for  cleanly  Houfewifes 
fay,  Duft  breeds  Fleas. 

I I  JDfjat  fauDj  i0,  better^  if  "bt  trur^ 

foj  places?  infcctrb,  t^an  toopnlnoob  anb  rue : 

Sit  i^  a  £0iufa?t  fo?  hart  anb  t(je  b?ainr, 
anb  tberefo?e  to  bauc  ic  inbainc.  ' 

Wormwood  and  Rue  were  in  great  Reputation  in  our 
Author’s  time*,  and  fince  him,  we  find  Culpeper  in  his  Her¬ 
bal,  has  made  a  great  Clutter  about  the  Virtues  of  Worm¬ 
wood*,  without  doubt  they  have  their  Virtues,  but  when 
too  generally  apply ’d,  as  I  am  of  Opinion  here  they  are, 

they 
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they  may  fometimes  do  hurt  as  well  as  good  ^  for  inftanc^^ 
Wormwood  is  found  out  to  be  an  Enemy  to  the  Nerves,  and 
confequently  to  the  Eyes. 

(Btt  grid  to  tlie  mxH^  to  ^axie  phntit  in 
kaft  nuller  lacfee  toatei^  a;^  maiip  tJO  mo?c : 

®f|e  mcale  tfje  mo?e  if  feruant  bt  true^ 

anil  miiier  t&at  tafte.^  none  fiat  &ur. 

Againft  the  approaching  Harvett,  Store  of  all  things 
ihould  be  laid  in,  efpecially  Meal  and  Flower*,  that  there 
be  no  running  and  fetching  when  the  Work  requires  all 
Hands,  and  if  (as  often  it  does  about  that  Seafon)  Water 
and  Wind  fail  at  the  Mill,  you  will  be  fadly  put  to  it  in¬ 
deed  :  Befides,  your  lying  at  the  Miller’s  Mercy,  who,  in 
Harveft-time,  for  his  fetching  and  carrying  takes  double 
Toll  *,  and  Millers  are  not  belyM  when  ^cis  faid  of  thein^ 
that  they  or  their  Servants  have  many  crafty  tricks5  one  is 
this,  on  pretence  of  hafte  of  Work,  they  will  fet  the  Mill  a 
going  fafter  than  ordinary,  this  (hall  heat  the  Meal  fo,  that 
when  it  comes  out,  it  (hall  fuck  in  fo  much  Moilture  from 
the  Air,  as  to  be  confiderably  heavier  than  it  was  before  it 
was  ground.  And  thus  ends  our  Author^s  Husbandry  for 
this  Month,  which  is  fomewhat  (hort,  and  therefore  1  pre« 
fent  the  Reader  with  feme  Digreffions. 

A  Companfon  between  Champion  Country  and  Sev&aL 

oJ  countne  inrtokti  2[ 
tfie  totf)cr  not  me^ 

nothing  tbt  tueaft^  it  &ot!j  raife^ 
to  fuel)  a0  infmour 

Bctfi  of  tljcm  partlp  ftnofUj 
l^cre  fometu^at  S  niiim  fo?  to  Hjoto, 

2  flninefirrts  tfiat  fecpctli 
tliere  nratficarn  initl  ciir  anti  |}a^  nts  ■ ' 
ajcpftearla  initp  iugifik  anH 
.  be  tenfe  to  t^c  metsoto  anS 

lio?fe  feeing  tiht  m  a  fealft : 

_  eeatip  foitfi  tljirkro?  tu  toailir. 
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This  is  fpplten  of  Champion,  or  open  Field  Land,  Iro* 
nically  calling  thefe  the  Fences  to  the  Meadow  and  Corn, 
which  are  the  greateft  Nufances.  A  Balk,  is  what  in  fome 
places  iscall’d  a  mier  Bank,  being  narrow  flips  of  Land  be¬ 
tween  Ground  and  Ground. 

3  W^ctt  hi  tiling  in  tomnton  bo  celt, 
tojne  feelb  tnitb  paftuce  anb  meab, 

common  pe  bo  fojtge  beft, 
pet  inbat  both  it  ftanb  pou  in  fteab  i 
i€^ttt  common  a.O  commoncci^  bfe, 
fo;  otbecioife  ibalt  tbou  not  cboofe. 

The  feed  is  commonly  fwept  all  at  once,  and  the  Sheep 
will  be  down  before  their  time. 

4  I^itc  mutb  better  than  tl)ece> 

0^  cbeapec  (tbeceon  to  bo  inel  i) 

Sl^bat  b^ubsecp  mo;e  anp  tnbece, 
lede  soob  tbeceoflnbececanpetcl : 

3B^at  gotten  bp  fummcc  ijS  feen : 
in  inintec  i  o  eaten  bp  cleene. 

5  (Scample  bp  Jteiceaerlbice, 

Inbat  foile  can  be  better  then  t^at : 

5Fo?  anp  thing  Ijbtt  tbn  bettre, 
anb  pet  both  it  inant  pe  fee  inbat. 

£t9aa,  couert,  clofe,  paSnre  anb  inoob : 
anb  other  tbingisi  neebful  a;ei  goob. 

6  sun  thefe  bo  intlofnce  b?ing, 
ecperienceteacbetb  noleae, 

%  fpeafte  not  to  boatt  of  the  thing, 
but  onip  a  troth  to  ecp?eile. 
iiBcampIe  (if  bonbt  pe  bo  mahe :) 
bp  ^uffolfte  anb  gee  go  tahe. 

7  Si^oje  plentp  of  mutton  anb  beefe, 
cojne,  butter  anb  theefe  of  the  beft, 

Si©o?e  inealth  anp  inhere  (to  be  b^eefe) 
mo’e  people,  mo?e  hanbfome  anb  p^eft, 

It^hrre  finb  pe  J  (go  fearch  anp  coft  0 
than  there  inhere  enclofure  M  mofr. 
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There  is  very  good  Cheefe  as  well  as  bad  made  m  Sufi 
fi>Ik,  but  the  great  Dairies  ftarve  their  Cheefe  for  their  But¬ 
ter.  Preft  is  an  old  Word,  for  Neat  or  Tight,  I  fuppofe 
comes  from  W omen  being  ftrait  lac’d. 

8  fo?  ttie  laBoucing  inait> 
aiEi  Inel  in  tl)e  tolnnc  a!$  tl)e  fceld, 

<©?  tl^cteof  feeuife  (if  pc  can) 
mojcpjofit  toljat  countricjS  bopccia^ 

Si@o?c  alaomc  tnl^ccc  fee  pc  tl^c  pooje, 
so  begging  fcont  boje  bnto  ao:e.  . 

9  $In  ^o?foIfec  bel^olD  tfje  acfpaite, 
of  tillage  too  mncl)  to  be  bojne, 

25p  bjouecsf  from  faire  bnto  fairc* 
anb  otbecjEi  befttoping  ti)e  co^ne, 
fBp  cuftome  anb  conetoujEi  patej^, 
bp  gapiS  anb  opening  of  gate^Er. 

In  Norfolk  (in  our  Author’s  time)  there  was  a  confidera- 
ble  Rebellion,  call’d  Kets  Rebellion  againft  Inclofures,  and 
to  this  day  they  take  the  Liberty  of  throwing  open  all  En- 
clofures  out  of  the  Common  Field,  thefe  are  commonly 
call’d  Lammas  Lands,  and  half  Year  Lands. 

1®  JDI^at  fpcafee  9[  of  commoner  bp, 
fnitb  bjabiing  al  after  a  line, 

J>o  noping  tbc  rojne  ajS  it  lie, 

Inicl)  cattel  initb  conntCjEi  anb  fininc  i 
SB^en  tbou  fjaft  beftotoeb  tbp  coft, 
iooRc  balfe  of  tbe  fame  to  be  loft. 

Field  Gates  cannot  always  be  kept  (hut,  great  Roads 
frequently  lying  through  them,  and  then  elpecially  when 
the  Commons  are  bare,  Common  Cattle  are  apt  to  throng 
in.  Where  they  border  upon  Warrens,  Conies  will  run  a 
great  way  into  them.  Conies  are  belt  fenc’d  out  by  obler- 
ving  their  haunts,  and  thrulting  Bulhes,  Brambles,  or  Furzes 
into  them,  alfo  topping  the  Hedge  with  Furzes,  fo  as  that 
they  may  hang  over,  is  a  good  way,  but  a  wet  Ditch  if 
polfibk  to  be  had,  is  the  belt  Fence:  Againlt  Swine  there 
is  fcarceany  Fence,  except  a  Wall  or  Pale;  a  Dog  to  fal¬ 
low  or  (hake  him  by  the  Ear  is  fomewhat,  but  there  is  much 


Corn  broke  down  by  their  running.  The  beft  way  is  for 
every  one  to  agree  to  keep  them  up,  when  there  is  nothing 
to  be  got  by  them  abroad  but  what  they  fteal. 

11  €ge  flotftjef  of  lojiij#  of  tfjo  foife, 

tio  pcerelp  tfje  Juintcr  co?ne  lujong, 

(Ssic  fame  in  a  mannee  tl^cp  fpoilc, 
mitf)  feeding  fo  loin  and  fo  Iong« 

3fnd  t§erefo?e  tlfiat  cfiampion  feefd,  • 
doti^  feldome  good  inintee  co^ne  peefd. 

In  ancient  times  their  Winter  Corn  was  not  fo  foon  in  the 
Ground  as  in  nearer  and  in  many  Courts  the  Limitation 
of  the  Flocks  feeding  is  much  longer,  than  not  only  our 
prefent  Improvement  of  Husbandry,  but  that  of  our  Authors 
time  would  allow. 

1 2  25p  Cambridge  a  totune  31  tio  fenoln, 
toiler  e  manp  good  I^Uj£iIiandi£i  do  dtoel, 

a©Ilofe  lotteiS  6p  loffeljef  dotfj  ideto, 
mo?e  Ijeere  tljen  ii£f  needful  to  tel. 
determine  at  court  tol^at  tljcp  ^al , 
performed  iji  nothing  at  al. 

There  are  a  great  many  fuch  Towns  at  prefent,  but  the 
more  is  the  pitty ;  for  indeed  here  lies  the  whole  Grievancej 
and  becaufe  of  Perjury  the  Nation  juftly  mourns. 

1 3  ^Cfie  champion  ro66et§  6p  nig^t, 
and  p’otolctf)  and  filclietl)  dp  daie, 

i^imfclfe  and  deaft  out  of  agdt,  • 
dotd  fpotletl)  and  mafeetd  adjaic. 

^ot  onip  tdP  graae  dut  tfjp  cojne  t 
dotd  after  and  per  it  de  Ido?ne. 

14  ^cafc  dolt  toitfj  tdppeafe  f(e  toil  daue, 
pip  doulhold  to  feed  and  dip  d® S  • 

jl^oto  ftealetd  noto  toil  de  trauc, 
and  noto  toil  do  cofen  and  cog. 

3Jn  dndetoel  a  numder  de  ftript : 

Icile  toojtdie  tdan  tdeefe  to  de  todipt. 

Peafe  bolt  is  Peafe  in  the  Hawm  or  Straw. 

1 5  €de  ore  dop  as?  ill  a^i  dc> 

0?  toojfcr  if  toojle  map  de  found, 
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f  0?  rpoiUng  fcom  tlfjiitc  anii  from  tl&cc, 
ot  grnffc  an!)  of  cojnc  on  tfjc  groiinO, 
ffiap  ncucr  fo  toe!  fo?  to  fane  it, 

6p  nigiit  oj  ftp  Oap  fjc  toil  ijaue  it. 

1 6  iBijat  ojcfjacO  Pnto&iicb  cfcapcjS  ? 
oj  pullet  Bare  toall^e  in  ti^eir  jet  5 
25ut  Ijometoarb  o?  outtoarB  (lifte  apej^) 
tliep  eoiint  it  tlieir  oton  tljep  tan  gef 
3lo?Bj  ifpeBo  taftctljem,  tofiatftursf, 

Ijcto  ijolB  tl)cp  togetijer  lilte  Burj!  J 
37  f  ojeommon^f  tljefe  commoners!  eric, 
inclottng  tljep  map  notaSiBe, 

Set  fomc  be  notable  to  buie, 
a  coto  toitb  a  calfc  bp  fjcr  Coe. 

|5o?  lap  not  to  line  bp  tfieir  toojfte, 
but  tbeeuilblp  loiter  anB  liirUe. 

1 8  €be  3I05B  of  tbe  totone  ija  to  blame, 
fo?  tbefeanB  fo?  manp  faultjO  mo, 

3ro?  tgat  be  Both  ftnoto  of  tbe  fame, 
pet  let^  it  bnpimiibeB  go. 

Jaicb  So?Bs!  ill  trample  Bo  giue : 
toberc  barlefO  anb  0:abja  fo  map  line. 

1 9  J©bat  fcotpatb.B  arc  mabe  anb  boto  b?caB, 
annoiance  too  mtttb  to  be  bo?nc, 

3©itb  bo?fe  anb  toitlj  cattel  tobat  robe, 

10  mabe  tb?ougb  tuerp  mans!  co?nc  J 
JBbere  ebampionp  rulctb  tbe  rott, 
tberc  bailie  biro?ber  i0  moft. 

20  ^beicibcepe  toben  tbcp  b?iuc  fo?  to  toafij, 
boto  rarclest  fuclj  ibccpe  tbcp  bo  gitibc  J 

€bc  farmer  tbcp  ieaucin  tbe  lalb. 
toitb  Icffc.iS  on  euerp  Cbe. 

<iEbongb  fliip  mans!  co?nc  tbcp  bo  bite, 
tbcp  toil  not  allcto  bim  a  mite 

21  3©bi)t  bunting  anb  baubingiss  tbere 
co?nc  looKing  fo?  OtUfe  at  baub, 

3li(tP  latolc.O  to  boo  toitbout  fear, 
boto  pccrclp  togitber  tbep  banb. 

Ci90?c  barm  to  anotber  tbcp  bo : 
than  tljcp  toculb  be  bone  fo  bmc.' 


Here 
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Here  are  enumerated  abundance  of  Inconveniences  that 
Champion  Land  undergoes,  in  comparifon  to  Enclos’d,  and 
all  very  true  •,  for  where  there  is  a  great  deal^  what  is  every 
body’s  Care,  is  no  body’s  Care  ^  ^for  it  is  not  only  the 
Shepherd,  the  Ox  Boy,  and  the  Poor,  but  Farmers  and 
Gentlemen  will  filch  from  one  another,  form  pretended 
Privileges  out  of  bad  Cuftoms,  fuch  as  foot  Paths,  Sheep 
Drifts,  privilege  of  Hunting  and  Hawking  ^  in  all  which, 
they  (hall  frequently  do  Milchief  out  of  Malice,  as  well  as 
Covetoufnefs:  The  Foot-path  was  ^at  firft  conniv’d  at  for 
the  Conveniency  of  fome  new  built  Houfe,  or  the  like  5 
this  foon  becomes  a  Horfe  way,  and  in  a  little  time  a  Road. 
The  Sheep  way  perhaps  at  firft,  went  all  thro’  the  Sheep- 
Owners  Land,  or  fome  untiU’d  Ipace.  In  procefs  of  time 
the  Farms  are  otherwife  divided,  and  this  Ground  becomes 
good  arable,  and  is  in  Tilth  ^  upon  any  Spite  the  Sheep  (hall 
go  through  it  ftill,and  the  Crop  (hall  be  eaten  to  the  Ground, 
and  the  belt  Remedy  for  the  Injur’d,  namely,  a  Suit  in  Law 
turns  to  the  worft  Account.  The  Lord  preferves  a  Privi¬ 
lege  of  Hunting  and  Hawking,  and  with  this  Privilege 
he  fhall  vaunt  and  infult  his  richer  and  more  careful  Neigh¬ 
bour,  nay,  and  endamage  him  too  at  his  pleafure-,  and  if 
he  fues  for  Remedy,  our  Law  allows  him  no  more  Coft 
than  Damage:  Thefe  are  in  a  great  meafure  remedied  by 
Inclofures,  the  Stile  hinders  the  Path  from  becoming  a 
Horfe-way,  and  the  Hedges  on  both  fides  keep  the  Sheep 
within  their  Bounds,  and  the  Gallant  is  probably  now 
more  afraid  of  his  Neck,  than  before  he  was  of  his  Neigh¬ 
bour’s  Livelyhood  ^  but  our  Author  enumerates  many  more 
Conveniences,  as 

22  a?D?ep?ofitiiSquietei:  founb, 

(toljcre  pafture^B?  in  feueral  6c  0 
one  fillp  aftet  ofgtounli, 
t^cn  champion  manctfi  of  t6?ee. 

3llff aine  toljat  a  jop  it  ftnotone : 
tof>^n  men  map  6e  6oliJ  toitf)  tJjeiv  otone- 

I  remember,  I  faw  a  Man  once  throwing  in  fome  Peale 
pretty  late  in  the  Evening,  how  now  Neighbour,  faid  I, 
you  are  late  at  work,  ay,  ay,  reply’dhe.  Field-land,  Field- 

land, 
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land,  one  can  call  nothing  ones  own,  until  it  is  in  the  Barn, 
and  he  faid  true-,  for  next  Morning  I  faw  he  had 
thrown  a  Lands  breadth  of  mine  into  his :  Now,  whether 
he  did  it  out  of  Knavery  or  Ignorance,  matters  nor,  it  could 
not  have  been  done  in  an  Enclofure,  and  thofe  who  have 
experienc'd  it,  know  what  mad  work  a  high  Wind  will 
make  amongft  Peafe  and  Barley  Cocks  in  a  common  Field, 
yvhen  in  an  Enclofure  the  Hedge  flops  all. 

Z3  €f)e  tOtte  i0  tommenbcfl  fo?  ©taint, 
pet  fljcati  mabc  of  titanj^  tfjep  bo  tote, 

€l^c  totljcc  to^  one  loft  Ijatlj  ttoainc, 
ofmaftlin,  of  tie,  ojoftni^eat. 

ctiamptonUnetb  ful  bare : 
fli!)en  tnooblanb  fuf  mer|)  boe  fare. 

24  €one  ginetl)  biiS  eojne  in  abeartl^, 
to  l)o?ffe,  ihcepe  anb  Ijo©  trie  bap, 

€f)e  totljer  ©iue  cartel  toarme  bartfi, 
anb  feeb  tljem  initl)  ftraln  anb  toitft  Ijap. 

€o?ne  fpent  of  tfje  tone  fo  in  baine : 
tf|c  totfier  botfi  fel  to  {ji-a  ©aine. 

2  s  Cone  barefoot  anb  ra©©eb  bo  ©0, 
anb  reabp  in  boinrer  to  fterue, 

3©Ijen  totljcc  pe  fee  bo  not  fo, 
but  bath  tfjat  iiS  neebfnl  to  feme. 

Cone  paine  in  a  cottage  botlj  tafee, 
boljen  totber  trim  bobjetisf  bo  mabc- 
26  Cone  laietb  fo?  tuefe  anb  fo?  fcbge, 
anb  batb  it  toitb  toonbernil  fuit, 
i©ben  totber  in  enerp  bebge, 
batb  plcntie  of  fetoei  anb  fruit. 

(giiilsf  thjentie  timcjS  b)o?fcr  than  tbefe, 
enclofure  guicblp  booulb  eafe. 

It  is  likely  this  was  wrote  foon  after  Ke/^s  Rebellion,  as 
a  diffuafive  from  the'  like,  and  to  perfuade  the  poorer  fort 
quietly  to  endure  Enclbfures,  vvhich  certainly  are  more  be¬ 
neficial  in  the  main  to  the  Poor,  than  all  their  pretended 
Privileges  ;  for  where  there  are  Enclofures,  there  is  a  con- 
ftant  Succeflion  of  Work ;  whereas  in  Champion,  Harveft 
and  Threfliing  is  almoft  all  they  have. 
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toooblanb  tfie  jiodjc  mm  pue^ 
ftarce  fuifte  tlua  afters  of  ianb, 
itieriilJ  lint  anb  bo  . 
tfian  totfier  Mtfj  ttoentp  in  f|an&v 
Wit  pap  t|ep  a.^  mncft  fo^  i1)e  tino^, 
t0t|er  foj  ttoeutie  mutt  bo. 

The  Wood  Lands  is  that  part  of  Nw/olk^  which  lies 
about  Wano/?^  Hingham^  and  Eajl  Dereham^  where  indeed 
are  very  pretty  Habitations  *,  and  where  I  think  every  thing 
looks  much  more  chearful  than  in  any  other  pare  of  that 
Country  :  But  here  may  be  taken  in  general.  It  is  true, 
tw^o  Acres  ofEnclofure  is  but  a  very  poor  Man’s  Farm,  no 
more  is  Twenty  of  Arable,  efpecially  if  a  poor  Team  muft 
be  kept  to  plough  it  ^  however ,  that  [this  two  Acres  of 
Meadow  or  Pafture  enclos’d,  and  near  a  good  Common, 
Ihill  clear  more  at  the  Years  end,  than  the  Twenty  of 
Champion-,] is  plain  towhofoever  will  conlider.  The  two 
Acres  is  only  for  Hay  to  wdnter,  and  after  Grafs  to  fuccour  a 
,Covv  or  two,  or  perhaps  a  few  Ewes  and  Lambs,  and  all  the 
poor  Man’s  time  is  fav’d  for  day  Labour,  whereas,  the  others 
is  molt,  if  not  alKlaid  out  upon  his  Team  and  his  Land  : 
Hence 

28  '3r.f5c  JaBourec  toming  from  tfjeKCC;, 
ill  toDoOlanU  to  tuosBc  an?  tuljcrc, 

01  tuarrant  pou)  ceeti)  not  Sjeucc, 

'  to  mojite  anp  moie  again  t||evc. 

5If  fame  Be  true  (a^  it  ip) 
to|lpgati|cr  tficp  norjjing  of tftip: 

29  posj’f  at  cncfoliicc  DotB  grrucB,  « 

Becanfe  of  aBufcp  tJiat  fa!^ 

SEcaft  fiirae  man  Oioii’B  ijaue  But  too  mutljj 
ar.B  fame  again  nstfiing  at  a!. 

^i’f  o’Bec  migljt  Hjereiu  Be  fount), 
l©J|at  toete  to  tije  fcucra!  gtounB, 

Our  Author  clofes  with  a  Truth  which  we  fee  daily  pra, 
Qis’d,  and  which  I  believe  was  in  ufe  in  his  days,  as  well  as 
burs  Jthat  is,  that  the  Rich  fliall  (hare  the  Common  amonglt 
themiclves,  and  let  the  Popr  have  no  proportional  with 
thern ;  nay,  what  remains  after  Encroachnaent,  (hall  be  the 
‘  '  "  '  =  mote 
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snore  fwept  with  the  Rich  Mens  Stock,  who  now  I’es 
more  convenient  for  it  than  before :  This  is  enough  to  make 
a  poor  Man  grutch,  becaufe  he  has  but  a  little,  he  lhall  have 
lets  •,  and  (as  in  all  the  Infurreflions  and  Rebellions  we  read 
of)  we  find  none  to  confilt  of  fo  mean  People,  and  none  fo 
Stout  and  Obftinate  as  iCf/’s  Rebellion ;  I  am  ape  to  believe 
they  had  fome  Provocations  from  the  Gentry,  againlfwhom 
their  particular  bent  was.  In  Ihort,  as  ttn  C omraou  is  not 
the  Pool’s,  as  Poor,  yet  according  to  the  f  re  hold  they 
rent  or  enjoy,  they  have  a  Share  in  every  Diviiion  or  En¬ 
croachment,  and  altho’  no  Encroachment  will  juft  tv  the 
hying  into  a  Rebellion,  it  will  juftify  a  Complaint  an  i 
defile  to  be  reliev’d,  and  the  taking  all  lawful  Opporcun 
tys  to  be  fo,  and  therefore  here  it  may  not  be  improper  o 
conclude  with  our  Author’s  Charaffer  of  an  envious  and 
naughty  Neighbour,  Chap.  5:4. 

A  lU  enuiouiS  neighbour  id  caOc  to  finb, 

.Zx  I|id cumberfosne fetched,  arc Iclbonic bchinb. 
ip  id  hatreb  pjociirctS),  from  naugfjtjc  to  bjurife, 

Ipid  fricnbChip  liftc  Sfubad,  tljat  tarcicb  the  purffe. 
Ipid  heab  id  a  ftotchoufc,  Suith  qiiarrdd  ful  fraught, 
iptd  bjaine  id  bmiitiEG  til  al  come  to  naugtjt. 

Ipid  mcmojicpjcgnam,  of&ifd  to  recite, 

Ipid  mini?  cucr  fireb,  eclj  iU  to  requite. 

J)id  motith  ful  of  benim,  hisf  ttpd  out  of  frame, 
ipid  toohg  a  falfe  bastned,  hfs^  frienb  to  betamr • 

Ipid  eicd  be  pjomoterd,  tome  trcfpad  to  fpie, 
ipid  cared  be  ad  fpialdj  alarum  to  eric. 

ipidhanbd  be  adtp?antd,  reueaging  each  thi«ff> 

^id  feet  at  thine  elboto,  ad  ferpent  to  fting. 

If  id  b:cft  fill  of  canto:,  liftc  caufter  to  freat, 
i^td  hact  lifte  a  lion,  hijS  neghba?  to  cate, 
tfid  gate  lifte  a  (beepbitet,  aeerisig  afibc, 
if  id  looftc  liftc  a  cojrcombe,  bp  puffeb  tbith  pjibc. 

If  id  face  niabe  of  bjaife,  lifte  a  bice  in  a  game, 

I  fuppofe  (Vice)  is  a  Term  for  one  that  cheats  at  play. 

if  id  gcftuce  lifte  ©abud:,  tohom  €ercnte  both  name. 
d)td  b:ag  ad  CherCted,  tbith  elftotbed  ab:oab, 
d  cljeefeed  inhtiJfuriej  (bilftocl  lifteatobe. 
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i^ijcr  nofe  in  tl^e  aire,  fnout  in  tl§e  jSHie$f. 

l^ijS  p^oniife  to  triift  to,  ajf  aipperie  ajf  ice, 

$ijS  creoitmucijlifecto  tj^e  cl^ance  of  tfje  bice- 
^ij$  ftnoinlebge  o:  lETiiil,  ia  in  j^i^ating  too  muc|,' 

^i<£r  companp  (bunneb,  anb  fo  be  al  fucb* 

3|iiEf  frienbJbip  i0  coimterfet,  felbome  to  tcuft, 

$i<sr  boing!^  bnlucbie,  anb  euec  unjuft. 

^i$(  fetch  i^  to  aattet,  to  get  inhbt  he  can, 
i^ijS  purpofc  once  gotten,  a  pin  fo?  thee  than- 

And  now  Gentlemen  if  ye  had  not  enough,  I  hopeyoa 
have  enough  for  this  Month- 
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TI^?pfaHoto  once  enfteti,  so atifecBp  an&  6p, 
fcof^  tofteatlana  anO  Barlic,  anti  fo  iet  it  lie : 
Sllnij  asf  pc  fjauc  leifurc,  so  compaSfc  tljc  Tame, 
taDcn  up  pc  oo  lap  it^  luojc  feuitful  to  frame. 

Try  fallowing  is  the  third  plowing  of  a  Summer  fallow, 
which  here  he  advifes  alfo  to  ftrike  or  harrow,  to  tear  up 
the  Weeds,  efpecially  the  Couch  Grafs  by  the  Roots ;  and 
then  to  dung  the  fame,  for  many  Weeds,  efpecially  this 
of  Couch  Grafs,  will  recover  from  a  Very  fmall  Root. 

2>©ct  lioipn  ioitlj  tljp  l»;afecsi,pcr  ante  (BeiBcrsi  ho  tome, 
that  cattcl  tge  Better,  map  patture  Ijauie  forae : 

5ln  SHnt  Slusutt,  aO  toel  BotB  appeare, 
iiS  Bed  to  moto  Bjaftei^,  of  al  timesf  in  t^e  peere. 
Brakes  (as  1  obferv’d  before)  is  their  light  Firing  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  (that  is  that  'wherewith  they  Bake  and  Brew)  thefc 
ihould  be  cut  in  dry  Weather,  or  before  the  Rains,  come 
for  two  Reafons,  hrft,'  that  they  may  wither  and  be  hous’d 
foon,  and  that  the  Common  Cattle  may  get  at  the  Grafs 
that  grows  under  f hern,  when  the  op^ti  Spaces  are  eaten 
bare.  Why,  June  and  Auguji  are  rhe  belt  Months  to 
mow  Brakes  in ;  I  take  take  to  be,  becaufe  they  are  moft 
ufually  mow’d  in  thofe  Months,  for  they  are  extreamly 
tender  in  their  Infancy,  and  a  very  fmall  Froft  when  they 
firft  peep  up  will  fend  them  back  again,  fo  that  when  they 
'  are  forward,  and  have  receiv’d  no  fuch  Check,  they  are 
fit  for  mowing  in  June,  and  when  they  are  backward, 
namely,  after  a  ftofty  Spring,  in  Auguji. 

3  Piircfafftoit  BcttocenetBe  ttoo^. 
o:  fet  0?  50  fljift  it,  tgat  ftnotueft  tljc  toaicjS  : 

t  S  Bo  it'Cmo^e  profit  to  pceio) 
tije  foujtl)  in  t§c  garBcn,  tljc  tj^irB in  t^e  ficlB. 
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The  two  St*  3tMy's  here  meant,  I  take  to  Ijc  the  Hi 
7 lily -i  being  the  Feftival  of  St.  M.ary  Magdalen^  and  thO 
t$tho(  Augujl^  on  which  day  xh^  Roman  Chnrch  com- 
tnemoratean  Affuroption  of  the  BlefTed  Virgin.  The  pa¬ 
ring  here  fpoken  of,  I  take  to  be  the  taking  up  the  Roois 
and  tranfplanting  them  into  frefli  Ground,  which  our  Aj.i- 
thor  here  advifes  to  be  ^  three  Years  end  in  the  Field,  and 
at  four  in  the  Garden^  there  is,  however,  variety  of  Opi¬ 
nions  in  this  Matter,  fome  thinking  Marcb^  Ibme  lyUdfum- 
fner  the  better  Seafon.  The  way  of  planting  them  is  In 
Ranges  made  with  a  large  Hoe,  at  four  or  five  Inches  di- 
ftance,  and  the  Roots  at  two  or  three  Inches  diftance  from 
each  others. 

4  3(n  failing  Uit  foot^  tuojftmanlp 
tafee  faffcon  inoug&j  fo?  a  lajti  ants  a  hnigljt : 

tointec  time  aft£t%  a^  pjactife  teacij, 
tuj^at  plot  iiauc  pe  fietterj  foj  linneu  to  feleatfi^ 

This  agrees  well  enough  with  What  may  be  done,  for 
after  the  firft  Crop,  Saffron  makes  a  very  good  Sward, 
whereon  Linnen  may  lye  hollow  andbleach  well  enough. 

f  a^aits^  miiffaib  feeU  gatfjcr^  fo?  fieing 
an&  iueatfie?  it  toei,  pet  pe  giue  it  a  ftripe  ^ 
it,  anO  lap  it  in  follet  Pp  ftocct, 
ieaft  foiftinciei  mafee  tt,  fo?  taWe  Unmeet. 

Muftardfeed  is  very  apt  to  fhed,  and  therefore  muft  ildt 
ftand  until  it  is  too  ripe^  it  is  belt  cut  in  a  Morning  when 
the  Dew  is  yet  on  it,  when  dry,  houfe  it  with  a  Sheet  car¬ 
ried  between  two,  with  a  Pole  on  each  fide :  When  fttip'd, 
(as  our  Author  calls  it)  which  is  beating  it  upon  a  Hurdle 
or  fome  other  rough  thing,  the  Seed  will  come  out  ^  the 
light  Seed  will  foon  after  appear  white  and  thin,  this  muft 
be  well  winnow’d  off. 

6  45oo6  l^uftotue^  in  fimimcibtoil  fane  tfieit  oten  fc 
againft  t!5e  next  peate,  a^  occafion  mthg  t 
0m  feefe  fo?  anotfierj  to  mahe  an  cxcliaitge, 
teit§  fdlotelp  feem^t!)  mt  ftninse. 
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This  is  meant  of  all  forts  of  Garden  Seeds,  which  our 
Author  advifes  his  Houfewifes  to  keep,  and  out  of  good 
Neighourhood  furnifh  one  another  with,  for  what  greater 
Comfort  can  there  be  than  to  be  able  to  oblige  with  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Now  if  this  is  not  practic’d  fo  much  as  it  ought  to 
beat  prefent,  all  that  our  Author  did,  or  I  can  do,  is  to 
recommend  it. 

7  a^afterure  of  reapetiS,  gcti^anicrtin 
tl^c  co?ne  tfiat  &ot|  but  (IjelJ  it  ftanD : 

23e  tfjanbful  to  iSoli^  fo?  benefit  fenc 
anti  toillmg  to  fane  it,  toitb  earneft  intent. 

Corn  doth  not  only  fhed  when  it  ftands  too  long,  but 
grows  harfh,  and  lofes  much  of  its  Beauty.  If  when  God 
lays  a  Bleffing  before  us,  we  negleft  accepting  it,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  are  ungrateful  *,  we  (hould  watch  as  well  as  pray. 

s  €o  let  out  tfip  Ijarueft,  bp  great  o?  bp  baie^, 
let  tbi^  bp  erperienee,  leati  tftee  tl)t  toaie  : 

$5p  great  toil  beeeiue  tgee^  tottb  lingring  itout^ 
bp  bap  toil  bifpateb,  anb  put  al  out  of  boubt. 

Our  Author  is  juftly  a^ainft  letting  Harveft  by  the  great, 
for  whoever  does,  will  certainly  find  himfelf  cheatedor 
flighted  ^  he  advifes  rather  by  the  Day,  but  that  is  fubjeO: 
to  great  Inconveniences,  if  Men  muft  be  every  day  look’t 
up.  The  belt  way  I  take  it,  is  what  is  now  moft  in  ufe, 
namely,  to  hire  Men  at  Meat  Drink  and  Wages  for  the 
whole  Harvelt,  then  no  Opportunity  need  be  loft,  and  the 
Work  will  go  roundly  on.  As  to  Provifion  (of  which  they 
will  confume  a  great  Quantity, )  by  looking  out  in  time  it 
may  be  made  eafy  enough,  a  Cow  or  two,  fome  fatted 
Crones  (old  JEwes)  may  be  timely  provided,  fo  as  to  go  a 
good  way  in  your  Family,  and  if  you  ha^^e  but  plenty,  and 
Fat,  provided  it  be  fweet,  your  Guelts  will  ask  no  further 
Queftions  •,  for  at  this  time  they  do  expeQ  a  full  Dyet, 
and  he  that  keeps  a  plentiful  Floufe,  (hall  have  more  Ser¬ 
vants  at  Command  another  Year,  than  he  that  gives  a 
Grown  more  in  Wages,  and  pinches,  neither  fliall  his  Work 
be  fo  well  done. 
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9  liEimnt  fjaciieft  lojtj  mo?e.  6p  a  pcnp  o?  ttoo, 
to  cal  on  Ijitf  fcllotoesf,  tlje  Better  to  boo  : 

€>iue  gloiieif  to  tljp  reaperjS,  a  larges?  to  trie, 
anb  bailp  to  loitecetjS,  Bane  a  goob  ei  e. 

He  that  is  the  Lord  of  the  Harveft,  is  generally  fome 
flay’d  Ibber  working  Man,  who  underftands  all  torts  ot 
Harvefl-Work.  If  he  be  of  able  Body,  he  oommonly  leads 
the  Swarth  in  Reaping  and  Mowifig.  It  is  cuftomary  to 
give  Gloves  to  Reapers,  efpecially  where  the  Wheat  is 
thiftly.  As  to  crying  a  largets,  they  need  not  be  renninded 
of  it  in  thefe  our  Days,  whatever  they  were  in  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  Time. 

10  EcaptDcI,  flatter  not,  gatljcc  clcanc  tl^at  is?  ttojn, 
Binb  faft,  (boefte  apace,  Bane  an  cic  to  tljp  cojne : 

HoBc  Cafe,  carrie  pome,  foIIoBa  time  Being  fatre, 
goite  juCt  in  tpe  Barnc,  it  ijS  out  of  bifpatrc. 

In  this  Stanza^  in  Ten  fmall  Sentences  our  Author  has 
detcrib’d  all  that  is  Material  in  Harveft- Work,  and  of  which 
(I  think)  there  needs  no  Explanation,  unlefs  that  a  Gove  is 
what  in  molt  parts  is  call’d  a  Mow,  which  he  advifes  to 
be  kept  true  and  upright,  both  for  making  the  raott  ofyour 
room,  and  keeping  it  from  Hiding. 

11  bulpanb  tculp,  tnitB  toil, 

tljat  >i3ob  anb  BIciItng,  map  btuel  iuitB  tBce  flil : 

CpougB  parfon  negleactB,  butp  fo?  tBis?, 
tBapfee  tBoii  tBp  Sojb  viSob,  anb  giue  enerp  man  Bi^- 

Of  the  Ty  th  fomewhat  has  been  Ipoke  in  former  Months, 
therefore  the  lefs  wdll  ferve  here.  It  is  certain  the  Tyth 
is  not  the  Farmers ;  and  withholding  it  is  Cheating,  and 
Cheating  never  thrives. 

1 2  €o2n  titBcb  (Kr  parfon)  to  gatBer  go  get, 
anb  cauCc  it  on  (bocBsi,  to  Be  Bp  anb  Bp  fet : 

l^at  leaning  it  fcattering,  aBjoab  ontBc  groiinb, 
no?  long  in  tBefielb,  but  atoap  toitB  it  roimb- 
If  the  Parfon  is  willing  to  have  his  Tyth  juftly  paid, 
it  is  but  reafon  he  Ihould  juftly  receive  it,  and  not  let  it 
ftand  on  the  Ground  to  perplex  the  Farmer,  who  dare  not 
bring  in  his  Hogs  or  Cattel  until  it  is  taken  away 
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1 3  €0  cm,  gap  anti  6a?ne,  fct  a  gui&e  to  loolfte  toeeTC:, 
an^  out  at  camtj  tpe  ^og  fro  tf)p  tofjeele : 

Scaft  gttth^  of  fcr&ing;,  in  foHotoing  cart^ 
it  iioietfi  0?  periftetl)^'  fpig^t  of  tfjp  ^art. 

This  Guide  is  to  take  the  fore  Hprfe  by  the  Head,  and 
lead  him  ftraight  in,  and  may  be  done  by  the  Boy  or  Girl 
who  rake  after  the  Cart.  It  is  very  proper  to  hinder  over- , 
throwing,  and  other  Mifchiefs.  Hoying  or  hunting  away 
the  Hogs  from  under  the  Cart  before  it  moves,  is  alfo  ve* 
ly  proper,  left  the  Wheel  run  ora  them. 

1 4  5Ii!  cliampton  countries  a  pkafure  tafte, 
to  itiolB  hp  tlicir  liatome^fo?  to  6?eto  ano  to  Bafte : 

®  nD  alfo  it  ftanO^  tiiem,  in  ftrab  of  tfteir  tf^atfte^ 
Bring  tud  inneis^  tfiep  cannot  lid  iacfte. 

15  €i)e  Salome  i^  tl^eftrato,  of  t|)e  tomcat  oj  tgeric^ 

onre  Being  reapeB^  moto  Bp  anB  Bp ; 
f  02  feate  of  Beftroping,  toitB  cattd  0?  raine^ 

"tl)e  fooner  peloaB  it^  moje  profit  pe  gaine. 

This  is  very  often  practis’d,  for  this  Stubble  if  left  long 
enough  after  the  Sickle,  is  excellent  good  Thatch,  very 
good  light  Firing  for  Brewing  and  Baking,  and  making  of 
Malt:  But  the  taking  it  thus  away,  empoverilhes  the  Land, 
and  where  it  is  ufed,  is  a  fign  of  great  Scarcity  of  Firing. 

16  €Be  motding  of  Badie,  if  BadieBo  ftanB^ 
ij^  c^eapeft  anB  Beft,  fo?  to  riB  out  of  fianB : 

^ome  moto  it,  anB  raBe  it^  anB  fet^  it  on  cocft.c?, 
fome  moto  it  anB  BinBiSs  it^  anB  fet  it  on  (Bocft^. 

Barley  is  at  prefent  moft  frequently  mowM^  altho’  (in 
fome  of  the^Northen  Parts)  they  continue  to  reap  it,  where 
Carts  and  Waggons  are  in  ufe,  it  is  fet  on  Cocks,  but 
\vbere  it  muft  be  carried  on  Horfe  Backs,  (as  in  Devonjhtre^ 
or  on  Sledges,  as  in  fome  Parts  of  'Nonbumberlani^ )  it  is 
bound  up. 

# 

1 7  «2£>f  fiarlic  tiit  loitgert  anti  gtecneft  pe  flnii, 
lieane  ftanting  fip  traJJop.sf,  tiJ  time  pe  So  6inli  f 

<®:!jen  eaciie  in  moaning  (toftile  aetoi^  tfjereon) 
eo  mafting  ot iian&.P,  til  ilije  6ei!3  fte  al  gone, 

Dallops 
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Dallops  are  Tufts  of  Corn,  fuch  as  are  commonly  feen 
where  Dung  heaps  have  flood  too  long,  or  in  fliady  places  ^ 
thele  he  advifes  to  let  ftand,  and  as  occafion  lerves,  cut 
them  for  Bands,  where  Bands  are  requir’d.  Indeed  thefe 
are  commonly  more  empty  ear’d,  and  if  naix’d,  apt  to 
Mow-burn  the  reft,  which  they  will  not  do  when  in  Bands, 
and  are  befides  moft  fit  for  that  ufe,  by  reafon  of  their 
Toughnefs  and  length. 

1 8  <©ne tfiofc font  oj&er 
aj6?  6ariic"(in  ftoatcl^c^  J  map  fil  it  tpctreflp : 

i©f>icp  sat|)ereii  toitjj  tf)c  rafec  anti  ijantij 
t Jie  foHotoeir  after  tfjem,  6in&etf|  in  6anD. 

Swatches  are  the  fame  with  Swarths. 

19  i©f)ere  fiarlie  rafeeti  (ifScalingfietme) 
tl^e  tentj^  of  fucfi  rafting^  to  parfou  t0  ime : 

l©^ere  flattering  of  ftarliCj  i^  flene  to  &e  nnuij:, 
tficre  cnfroine  no?  confliciue,  tptljing  il^oulti  giutcfto 
This  alludes  to  the  Cuftom  of  Norfolk^  where  the  far 
fon  takes  his  Tyth  in  the  Swarth,  the  Farmer  alfo  cleirs 
the  Swarths,  and  afterwards  with  a  DragrRake,  rakes  iiis 
Ground  all  over  *,  it  is  true,  the  Tythe  of  this  is  as  due  as 
the  other,  but  then  the  Parfon  ought  to  allow  him  for 
his  Labour. 

20  €o?ne  Iieing  l^ati  tiotone  (anp  toap  pe  alloto) 
n)oulo  iuitfier  a^^  neeOetfi,  fo?  Burning  in  moto  1 

^ucB  ^feil  appertaxnctf),  to  i^arueft  man^  art;, 
anB  talicn  in  time,  i0  a  tjuofiBnBlp  part. 
Mow-burnt-Corn  is  eafily  known,  for  it  is  not  only  red? 
der  than  ordinary  in  the  Hand,  but  the  very  Flower  or  in- 
fide  is  turn’d  yellow,  and  is  neither  good  for  Bread-Corn 
Seed  nor  Malt,  as  having  fpent  its  Fermentative  Quality  5 
neither  is  it  good  for  Horfes,  becaufe  it  breeds  the  Botts 
and  Poultry  will  fcarce  touch  it,  therefore  ought  to  be  a? 
voided  as  much  aspoffible.  By  well  vvithering  the  Corn 
Before  it  is  hous’d  *,  hous’d  I  fay,  becaufe  it  is  much  more 
apt  to  Mow-burn  in  a  Houfe  or  Barn,  than  in  a  Stack  ^ 
fome  preferibe  leaving  a  Hole  or  Well  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mow,  wlVich  may  be  done  by  keeping  therein  a  ^sket  or 
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Barrel,  and  railing  it  as  the  Mow  increafes,  but  no  Reme¬ 
dy  is  fo  proper  as  the  prevention  of  the  Difeafe. 

2 1  turniug  of  til  carriage  pe  mafte^ 
no?  turne  in  no  mo?e,  tljen  pe  minb  fo?  to  tafte : 

Heaft  tieaten  imtt)  ihetoetief^  fo  turneo  to  b?ie^ 
fip  turning  anb  totfing,  tijep  fljeb  asf  tl^ep  lie. 

Peafe  ought  to  be  turn’d  a  little  before  loaden,  to  dry 
that  fide  that  hath  lain  next  the  Ground  •,  and  they  of  all 
Corn  or  Pulfe  contraS:  moft  Moifture:  But  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  they  mult  not  be  turn’d  until  then,  and  indeed  they  re¬ 
quire  turning  once  if  not  more,  or  one  half  of  them  will  go 
green  into  the  Barn. 

22  SIftueatijerfiefaire,  anbtibie  tJipgraine, 
nta&e  fpeebiiie  carriage,  fo?  feare  of  a  raine : 

0?  tempeft  anb  ibobJer^,  beceiuetl)  amenie, 
anb  lingring  lubbers,  foofe  manp  a  penie. 

Tidy,  is  an  old  Word  fignifying  neat,  proper,  or  in  Sea- 
fon  ^  from  the  Word  Tide. 

3!tt  gouing  at  barueft,  learne  sbilfuWie  boib^ 
each  graine  fo?  tolaie,  bp  it  felf  on  a  mob) : 

<i&eeb  barite  tbe  piireft,  gone  out  of  tbe  toaie, 
a!  other  nigh  b^^b,  gone  as  juft  as  pe  map. 

It  is  belt  to  keep  many  Goves  or  Mowes  going  at  the 
fame  time,  that  you  may  fort  your  Corn,  and  threfh  that 
firft  that  fooneft  needs  threlhing  ^  your  bell  Barley  and  bell 
inned,  being  what  you  referve  for  Seed,  may  lie  fartheft 
in^  both  becaufe  it  comes  lall,  and  is  out  of  the  Malt  Man’s 
reach,  who,  if  he  catches  a  Sample  of  it,  will  be  apt  to 
run  down  that  which  is  worle. 

24-  ^tacfee peafe  bpon  bnurl,  ab?oab  in  tbe  path, 
to  toner  it  quicfelie^  let  otoner  regatb : 

Seaft  bone  anb  tbe  caboto,  there  finbing  a  fmacbe^ 
biitb  ill  rto?mie  toeatber,  bo  perifb  tbP  ftacbe. 

An  old  Sail  is  an  excellent  thing  for  this  purpofe  ^ 
which  may  be  laid  over  them  all  the  way  they  rife,  and 
until  you  can  thatch  them, 
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zS  Co?ne  came&j  let  fucli  fie  goDjc  00  anii  glean, 
anil  after  tfip  cattel,  to  moiuf)  it  fip  cleane : 
fSfien  fpare  it  fo?  rotoen,  til  ^iefie!  fie  gaft, 
to  lengthen  tfip  fiairie,  no  fietter  tfiou  fiaft. 

The  Poor  are  the  Sheep  of  God’s  Pafture,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  fed  before  the  Farmers-,  and  this  of  gleaning, 
God  was  pleas’d  to  entitle  them  unto  in  the  Levitical  Law- 
But  then  thefePoor  muft  be  the  real  poor,  that  is,  fuch  an¬ 
cient  People,  Boys  and  Girls  that  cannot  affift  in  Harveft 
Works,  or  at  lealt  that  are  not  required,  and  I  believe  it  is 
no  Sin  for  a  Fanner  to  turn  that  Gleaner  out  of  his  Ground, 
who  is  able  and  refufes  other  Work.  After  the  Gleaner, 
come  the  Horfes  and  Hogs,  and  after  them  our  Author 
well  advifes,  that  it  be  kept  up  till  after  Michaelmas ^  that 
the  Corn  that  is  left  on  the  Ground  may  fprout  into  green. 
This  is  an  excellent  Food  for  Cows, and  lengthens  your  Dai¬ 
ry  ^  v/hereas  if  you  let  them  in  after  the  Gleaner,  what 
Corn  they  lick  up,  ferves  but  to  dry  them. 

2^  fianieft  time  finrueft  folfec,  feruaitt^?  anti  a!, 
(fiauiti  mafic  altogitfjcr,  goofi  cficcrc  in  tfie  l^ai : 

Sfnti  fit  mit  tfie  filaefie  fio!,  offilcitfi  to  tficir  long, 
aitfi  let  tfiem  fie  metric,  al  fiarueft  time  long. 

In  Brewing  for  Harveft,  and  in  Harveft,  make  three  forcs 
of  Beer,  the  nrft  Wort  or  ftrongeft,  you  may  put  by  for 
your  own  ufe,  the  fecond  is  what  is  call’d  belt  Beer,  where- . 
of  each  Man  ought  to  have  a  Pint  in  the  Morning  before 
he  goes  to  Work,  and  as  much  at  Night  as  foon  as  he 
comes  in.  -If  they  work  any  thing  extraordinary,  (as  in 
Norfolk  they  often  do,  during  the  Moon-lhine, )  their  Ihire 
muft  be  more^  fmall  Beer  they  muft  alfo  have  plenty  of 
in  the  Field. 

27  '©nee  entieti  tfip  fiarueft,  let  none  fie  fiegilfie, 
gleafe  fuefi  a0  fiifi  gleaCe  tfice,  man,  tooman  anfi  eplfit 
lioing,  toitfi  affijaie  rue Ij  fjelpe  a.e^  tljen  ran, 
tfioii  toinnefttfiepjaire,  of  tlje  lafiouring  man. 

This  the  poor  Labourer  thinks  crowns  all,  a  good  Sup¬ 
per  tnuft  be  provided,  and  every  one  that  did  any  thing  to- 
wards  the  Inning,  muft  now  have  fome  Reward,  as  Rib. 
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bonsj  Laces,  Rows  of  Pins  to  Boys  and  Girls,  if  never  fo 
finallfjr  their  Encouragement,  and  to  be  fure  plumb  Pud¬ 
ding.  The  Men  maft  now  have  fome  better  than  belt 
Drink,  which  with  a  little  Tobacco,  and  their  fcreaming 
for  their  Largefles,  their  Rafiaefs  will  foon  be  done,  But 

28  loak  hp  to  gahtuarh,  let  toong  iteuct  ceafe^ 
iit  tfianiting  of  fiintj,  to?  misfjtie  iitcreafe : 

Let  the  true  Chriftian  fhew  his  Joy  in  Praifes  and  good 
Deeds,  to  that  great  God  let  our  Praifes  be,  who  rewards 
like  himfcif,  who  accounts  with  us  for  every  the' 
leaft  Minute  of  Diligence  and  Induftry,  often  times  more 
than  a  Hundted  Fold.  Let  our  Deeds  be  to  our  fellow  Crea¬ 
ture  without  grudging,  for  as  he  is  himfelf  a  bountiful 
Giver,  he  loves  a  chearful  one.  Wherewith  I  conclude 
with  my  Author. 

mp.  gaati  fo?  a  pimf  go  anb  trie, 

t^c  belter  tfiou  tIjjiu'erG  t||r  giabberam  % 

^  Works  after  Harvejl. 

29  ^oto  Carrie  out  compa^^  iubru  garueft  boite^, 
to^ere  fiarlie  t{)ou  rotaefG  mp  champion  fonne : 

lap  it  on  firape,  in  tide  fteib  a.^  pe  map, 
til  carriage  befaire,  tofjaue  it  atoap. 

For  k  is  fitting  they  empty  their  Yards  before  they  begin 
to  threfh  again  ^  their  Cattle  are  in  good  Plight,  and  have 
little  elfe  to  do,  and  they  may  go  feveral  ways  to  their 
Lands,,  which  they  cannot  at  another  time. 

30  JDdofe  Compaq  rotten^  anb  carrieb  in  time^ 
anb  fp?eab  a.^  it  (boulb  6e^  tb?ifti6f  labber  map  clime : 

3®bofe  compaje?  i^  paltrie^,  anb  carrieb  too  late, 
fuel)  bu^banbjiebfetlij  t^at  manp  bo  bate. 

Compafs  we  know  is  Dung, now  without  doubt  that  which 
is  rottenelt  is  belly  and  the  fooner  in  the  Field  the  better. 

51  f  er  tDinter  pjeuentetb^  tobile  Ineatberii^  goob^ 
fo?  galling  of  paffure^  get  borne  toitb  tljp  tooob  1 
3Ilnb  Carrie  out  graiiel^  to  61  bp  a  bole, 
both  timber  anb  fur3in,  tbe  turfeanb  tfte  cole. 

'  '  ‘  ^  ‘  *'  There 
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There  are  a  fort  of  Wheels  call’d  Dredge  Wheels,  that  in  < 
indifferent  Weather  will  go  over  a  Meadow  without  much 
hurting  it ;  but  they  are  heavy  and  low,  and  fo  load  the 
Carriage,  and  therefore  dry  Weather  is  belt  both  for  your 
Ground  and  your  Horfes,  efpecially  if  the  Carriage  be  hea¬ 
vy,  as  Wood,  Gravel,  Timber,  and  Coal  commonly  is. 

3x  Jpoufc  cljatrcolc  ant  fchge,  anh  coTc  of  lanbj 
pile  tal  taooh  anh  6inet,ftat&  al  tljat  hath  haitU  *. 
g3!oEU.si,t:ootief,pole  anh  hough/et  wp?t0ht  to  the 
the  iteerei*  moje  hanbfomej  in  iPintet  to  fetch- 

This  is  to  put'things,  efpecially  his  Fire  Wood,  fo  about 
him,  as  to  lie  moft  convenient  for  his  ufe;  what  will  pile, 
pile,  what  will  not,  lay  it  under  the  Wall  of  the  Houfe 
upright  round  fome  Tree  or  Pole,  &c. 

33  5[n  ftaefting  of&auen,  anti  piling  of  iogjsf, 
ttiahe  imher  rhp  hanen,  a  houel  fo?  has?*  • 

^nh  Inarmlpintlofe  it^  al  fauing  the  mouth, 
anh  that  to  ftanb  open,  anb  ful  to  tljc  fouth- 

This  is  a  Winter  Lodging  for  your  Hog,  who  in  the 
Summer  requires  cool  and  (hade,  but  in  the  Winter  time 
extreamly  dreads  the  North  and  Eaft  Winds ;  from  which 
this  is  not  only  a  good  Fence,  but  he  has  alfo  all  the  Warmth 
the  Weather  can  afford. 

3  +  <Dnce  harueft  bifpatcheb,  get  iPeriche.'S  anb  hoie^, 
anb  into  thp  harne,  6cfo?e  al  other  toie^f : 

(ffhoifeb  feeb  to  he  picheb,  anb  trimlp  toel  fibe, 
fo?  feeb  map  no  longer,  from  th?clhing  ahibe. 

This  Cuftom  of  picking  out  of  the  Sheaves  all  fmutty 
Corn  may  be  faved  where  the  Seed  was  well  brin’d ;  for 
that  takes  off  all  the  poor  thin  Corn  which  produces 
the  fmutty  Ears ;  however,  it  may  be  wprth  the  while  to 
employ  Children  in  picking  it  (till,  if  it  be  but  to  take  out 
the  Cockle.  Fying  is  cleaning. 

33  iSetfreb  afo?ehanb,  inarcabinetfhab, 

0?  hetter  p?ouibe,  if  thine  olnne  be  too  bab  t 
25e  careful  of  feeb,  o?  elfe  fnclj  pe  fotoe, 
be  fure  at  harueft,  to  reape  o?  to  molp. 
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Change  of  Seed  is  one  of  the  heft  pieces  of  Husbandry, 
and  in  divers  Farms  a  Man  may  have  variety  of  Ground  and 
good  change  of  his  own. 

36  Ijaructt  cn&eU.  tafte  fljipping  o’  ' 
ling^  fait  anil  faceting,  fo?  %mt  to  pjoiiiiJC : 

€0  him  it  at  fird/  it  commet^  to  roiie^ 
il^alpap  fojtup  cljatgc^ie?^  tl^ou  fpenbeft  afijoaU. 

This  piece  of  Husbandry  (except  in  fome  few  Houfes) 
is  now  out  of  Doors,  the  more  is  the  pity  ^  but  becaufe  I 
have  fpoke  fomewhat  of  it  before,  I  (hall  only  here  add, 
that  our  Author  was  a  found  Reformed,  as  may  be  feen 
by  his  Belief  and  other  Works  of  his  j  yet  neither  did  he 
nor  the  reform’d  Church  in  his  Days ,  rejefl  the  keeping 
of  Lent,  and  Days  of  Abftinence,  as  Popifh.  There  is  a 
good  life  as  well  as  an  Abufe  to  be  made  of  them. 

37€fjoDre!0fM|fiinp  falt8%  not  Burnt  at  ftone. 
Buy  fuel)  Be  gooB^  oj  clfe  let  it  alone : 

<Set  Borne  t^at  i^  BougB^:)  go  ftaefeeit  up  Bjie 
iXiitB  peafe  ftrato  Bettocene  tfte  fafer  to  lie. 

By  burnt  to  the  Stone,  I  underftand  fuch  Fifh  as  is  dry ’d 
on  the  Beach  in  too  hot  Weather,  whereby  it  lofes  its 
whitenefs,  and  is  apt  to  have  a  rank  fmell,  Garlickly  fome 
modeftly  call  it,  for  Fifh  dries  bed  in  windy  Weather.  If 
packt  in  Peafe  Straw,  it  lies  hollow  from  each  other,  and 
confequently  keeps  cool. 

3S  §er  eiiet  pe  journepj  taufe  fetuant  toitfj  fpeeB^ 
to  compaffe  Badie  lanB^  M}ttt  it  i0  iteeB : 

<0ne  afeer  toe!  compaileB,  paUetf)  fome  tBjee^ 
t|lp  Battle  (ha!  at  Bariiefd  Bedare  it  to  tBee. 

i  fhould  think  his  Employment  after  his  Dung  is  carried 
into  the  Field,  (hould  be  to  get  his  Winter  Corn-Land  ready; 
but  if  his  Dung  be  upon  his  Land,  it  is  bed  to  Ipread  it  as 
foon  as  he  can. 

3  9  leffon  learneB^  Bp  ri&iitg  aBoud 
f^e  p?ife:^  of Bittel^,  t||e  peate  tf;?oug!}s3tit : 

5S0tl|  toBat  to  Be  felling^,  aiiB  tofiat  to  refrain, 
anB  telfat  to  Be  Buping,  anB  B?ing  in  a  gain. 

This  needs  no  Comment,  and  our  Farmers  now  a  davs 

know 
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know  as  well  how  to  praftife  it  as  they  did  in  our  Author’s 
Time  ^  and  who  can  blame  them  for  endeavouring  to  make 
the  bell  of  what  they  have. 

40  €l|ou0f)  fiuping  anU  felling:,  Uotl)  tnonterful  iBcl, 
to  Uicl>  ajS  Ijauc  stlttlj  Ijotu  to  tiutc  ani)  to  fd : 

Set  cljopping  anO  eljangingj  31  cannot  comnien&j 
initJ)  tfteef ot'ljtiS  tnarcoto,  to?  feate  oft!  en6. 

Becaufe  it  is  the  common  PraQife  of  all  Thieves ;  and  two 
Horfe-Stealers  who  live  a  hundred  Miles  from  each  other, 
lhall  chop  and  change  their  ftolen  Goo4s  unpunilli’d  for  a 
long  time. 

41  i^t^ericlj  in  l)ijS  Bargaining,  iiee&sfnotBe  taught, 
of  Buier  anB  feller,  fnl  far  i;S  Be  fougljt  t 

Set  Berein  conCftetB,  a  part  of  mp  tert, 
toB®  BnietB  at  firft  BanB,  ant>  BjBo  at  tBenert. 

4.2  3ilt  firft  BanlJ  Be  BuietB,  tBat  paietB  al  Botnne, 
at  leconB  tBat  BatB  not,  fo  mutB  in  tBe  totnne : 

^t  tBirB  Banb  Be  BnietB,  tBat  BnietB  of  truft, 
at  Bisf  BanB  BjBo  BnietB,  fbal  paie  fo?  Bi^  luft. 

There  are  three  forts  of  buying,  in  which  there  is  a  very 
great  difference;  and  indeed  itisbutreafonabletherelhould 
befo,  for  befides  the  Intereft,  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
between  running  after  a  Debtor  to  get  ones  Money,  and 
having  it  in  ones  Pocket  and  looking  out  for  another  Bar¬ 
gain,  For 

43  oft  30  pc  Bargainc,  fo?  Better  0?  tno?fe, 
to  Bnic  it  tBe  cBcaper,  Ba«c  cBinftiS  in  tBp  pnrfe : 

®oncBfecpt  iiS  commenBeD,  pet  crcBit  to  ftcepe, 
i0  pap  aiiB  BifpatcB  Bim,  per  cucr  pc  ficepe. 

The  difference  is,  the  Chapmen  follow  the  ready  Mo  ey 
Man,  and  they  who  go  upon  Truft,  are  fain  to  run  after  the 
Chapmen ;  and  that  makes  good  what  our  Author  faid  in 
Stanza  41.  That  the  Rich  Man  is  fought  after  both  by 
Buyer  and  Seller. 

44  25e  minBful  aB?oaB,  of  a  S^itBclmasf  fp?ing, 
fo?  tBereon  BepenBctB,  a  BujSBanBlp  tBing : 

<CBoitg|  feme  Bane  a  pleafxicc,BjitB  Baufte  Bpon  BanB, 
gooB  Bu^fBanBjsi  get  treafure,  to  purcBafc  tBeir  lanB- 

The 
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Tte  Michaelmas  Spring  here  meant,  I  take  to  be  the 
frefhning  and  managing  yout  Pafture  Ground  fo  to  your 
Advantage,  that  you  may  have  wherewithal  to  keep  your 
Cattle  upon,  as  long  as  they  will  thrive  upon  it  ^  of  which 
there  is  a  confiderable  difference  in  Ground,  particularly 
in  low  Grounds  *,  fome  feeding  much  longer  than  others^ 
he  may  alfo  have  regard  in  it  to  the  fo  wing  of  Winter-Corn', 
for  ought  I  know. 

45;  marfect  t*ifpatclfie&,  tiirnc  tiome  againe 
leaft  gaping  fo?  tfjou  loofeft  a  pounts : 

3L5?ouitie  fo?  t^p  0?  dfe  loofte  to  Be  (Bent^ 
gooB  milcfjcotu  fo?  tointer^  anotiier  fo?  Eeiit. 

The  Market  here  fpoken  of,  is  in  the  Farmers  Travels 
mention’d  before,  which  he  advifes  not  to  be  too  long,  and 
to  drive  home  a  couple  of  Winter  milch  Cows,  the  one 
fomewhat  later  than  the  other.  Thefe  he  may  eafily  pro¬ 
cure,  for  after  Grafs  is  gone,  a  Winter  milch  Cow  is  enough 
to  ruin  a  poor  Man. 

46  5In  traudittg  Ijomctoacii:,  Buie  fo?tie  gooB  ttone^^ 

^  anB  fat  Bp  tpt  Bo&ic^‘,  of  fucB  fedxc  fionc^  : 

%tam  milfttng^  anB  B?ie  Bp  olB  mullte  tpp  coin, 
tpc  ctoofeeB  anB  ageB^  to  fatting  put  noto. 

Crones^  I  have  faid  before  are  fuch  Ewes  whofe  Teeth 
are  worn  down,  fo  that  they  can  no  longer  live  in  their 
Sheep  Walk,  thefe  are  fometimes  not  very  old,  and  when 
put  into  good  Failure  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  are  at 
this  time  often  fold  very  cheap.  I  have  known  good  ones 
ati  r.  lorf.  a  piece,  with  each  a  Lamb  in  her  Belly  ^  and 
thefe  pay  their  Lamb,  their  Fleece  and  their  Flefh,  for  their 
Fo'^l  before  Harveft  next.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  dry  up 
your  old  Cattle,  and  with  care  they  will  be  tolerable  good 
Chrijlmas-  Beef. 

47  St  25artiImctBti&e;,o?  at  ^turB?iBgt  faire3 
Buie  tljat  a^^  neeBfuI,  tpp  Boufe  to  repaire  i 

€fjen  fel  to  t{)pp?oUt,  Botfj  Butter  anB  cfieefe^ 
toBoBuietl)  itfoonerj  tlje mo?e Be (Balleefe. 

This  alludes  to  Norfolk^  Suffolk  and  Effexi  Where  thi^ 
Fair  and  fome  others  ftock  the  Country  with  Clothes,  and 
>  all 
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all  other  Houfliold  Neceffaries ;  and  they  again,  fell  thait 
Butter  and  Cheefe,  and  whatever  eue  remains  on  their 
Hands  ^  nay,  there  the  Shopkeepers  fupply  themfelves  with 
divers  forts  of  Commodities. 

48  tio  loofte  ]&,?otDmih,  tfjtit  arc  pc  too  Soto, 
if  longer  pc  fuffcr,  tljofc  iiopjS  fo?  to  groto : 

j^otD  fooncr  pc  gatfjcr,  mojc  profit  ijS  founO, 

Iftucatljcr  fic  fairc,  anis  Ucatooftfjc  groim&. 

The  Colour  of  the  Hop,  is  that  which  makes  it  valuable 
in  the  Eyes  of  a  great  many  People,  and  indeed  a  glorious 
Colour  is  a  Beauty  •,  however,  a  little  of  it  may  be  abated, 
provided  it  be  made  up  with  innate  goodnefs.  Now,  a 
Hop  a  little  brownifh,  has  not  loft  much,  nay,  is  often 
better  than  the  over-bright  •,  however,  there  is  a  mean,  which 
our  Brewers  know  very  well  how  to  chufe. 

49  i^ot  6’caftc  off,  Sutcutoff,  from  ijop  t§c  fjop  ftring, 
Icaue  grototng  a  little,  againc  fo?  to  fpnng ; 

3t^{)ofc  §il  ahont  parch,  ana  tljcrcmth  rito  rfah, 
filial  nourii^  moje  fetjS,  againtt  ai^arcfj  to  6c  yah. 

I  take  this  Caution  to  be  of  no  great  value-,  for  Hops  are 
more  ealily  cut,  than  broken  oft^  efpecially  when  on  the 
Pole.  The  paring  the  ETill  about,  and  turning  the  Grafs 
inwards,  cherifhes  and  arms  the  Root  againft  the  enfuing 
Cold,  and  is  of  very  good  ufe. 

50  l^op  ^illochc  aifcfiargf a,  cfcuerplet, 

fee  tpen  toitpout  6rea&ing,c£U  pole  pc  out  get : 

Being  intanglea,  abouc  in  tlje  top.iS, 
go  Carrie  to  fuclij  ap  are  pinching  of|op;^. 

5 1  €afte  foutage  0?  Ijaire  (tfiat  cotters  the  feel) 
fet  lifte  to  a  manger,  ana  faftenca  inel ; 

l©itlj  polep  upon  crotepep,  aiS  pie  as  tpe  Bjeft, 
foj  fauing  anB  riaaance,  ijs  pu.sfBana?p  Beft. 

This  is  for  gathering  them,  which  headvifes  to  be  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  Poles,  and  then  direfts  them  to  be  picked, 
either  upon  Soutage,  which  is  the  Cloth  they  are  general¬ 
ly  packt  in,  or  the  Hair  Cloth  that  covers  the  Kiln.  Ther^ 
ise  a  fort  of  Troughs  now  much  in  ufe,  better  tian  either. 

J2  tOpjj' 
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52  f)a6,  t§e  flop  pofes?  tgat  arc  liftclicp^efcruc, 
(from  Bjcafting  ana  rotting)  againc  fo?  to  ferue : 

^na  plant  pc  ioit^  afacr jsr,  02  miiIoit)C£f  a  pfotj 
tol^crc  pccrcfp  as?  nccaetfi,  mo  polcsf  map  6c  got. 

Afh,  Beech  and  Birch,  and  fome  Oak  too,  are  now  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  Poles.  ■ 

53  ^^orac  jssfeilfulfic  a?ict|^,  tfjcir  j^opjS  on  a  6el, 
ana  fomc  on  a  folfcr,  oft  turning  t^em  incl : 

itciajiac  Ml  aBiac,  fouTe  Matter  ana  fairc, 
ttlicrcajpingana  Iping,  inlottaoo  acfpaire. 

Kell-drying  is  without  doubt  the  moft  pratlicable  way> 
hecaule  done  at  a  certainty,  and  may  be  made  ready  to  any 
Market  in  view.  But  for  fmall  Quantities,  Seller  or  Gar¬ 
ret  drying  may  do  very  well. 

54  iSomc  clofctBcm  upa?ic,  ina  l^oglhca  ojfat, 
pet  canuajS  0?  foutage,  i;^  Better  tfien  that  t 

S5p  a^’ping  ana  Iping,tf)cp  guitftlp  Be  fpilt, 
tliujgr  miicB  fiaue  3!  fBctocB,  ao  noto  asf  tliou  iBilt. 

And  I  have  only  thus  much  more  to  (hew,  namely,  that  if 
Hops  are  at  Seven  Pounds  the  Hundred,  your  Soutage  Hands 
you  in  one  Shilling  and  three  Pence  the  Pound,  and  if 
they  us’d  to  pack  in  Canvas  in  our  Author’s  Days,  methinks 
they  might  alfo  now,  when  a  Price  will  afford  it;  for  the 
clofer  they  are  pack’t,  the  longer  they  keep  their  Strength  ; 
and  therefore  in  fome  Cafes  they  may  be  put  up  in  Cask, 
cfpecially  for  private  ufe.  And  now 

s  5  <©la  farmer  isi  fojcca,  long  aiuguft  to  mafic, 
tfig  gooajaatmo^c  Icifnrc,  atoap  fo?  to  tafic: 
l^cU)  farmer  thinfectf},  catfi  fiotocr  a  Bap, 

Bntil  tf|c  olB  wrmcr.  Be  paefting  atoap* 

■  Thui  endetb  and  holdeth  out  Augult’s  Husbandry  r;7/Mi* 
ehaelmas-Eve. 
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On  R  Author  juftly  begins  his  Farmers  Year  with  this 
Month,  for  now  it  is  that  the  old  Tenant  goes  out, 
and  the  new  one  enters,  now  is  the  Ground  cleareft,  the 
Corn  is  off,  and  the  Grafs  may  be  eaten  down  by  this 
time,  as 

I  %t  itelii  farmer  in^ 

tteto  foKetfi,  Ijtm  noto  to  Segtn  : 

farmer  Eii  tafeing,  tiie  time  to  pm  giuen^ 
mallei^  SHiiguH  to  hnu  eiieu. 

So  that  this  Month  or  the  Obfervations  on  it,  are  fup- 
pos’d  hot  to  begin  until  Michaelmas  Even,  that  is,  when 
a  Farmer  firft  comes  into  a  new  Farm.  But  feeing  infome 
Farms  they  are  obliged  to  Summer-fallow  their  Grounds 
with  their  Neighbours,  it  is  uiireafonable  that  the  new  Far¬ 
mer  fhould  lofe  the  Benefit  of  that  Ground  for  that  Year, 
which  he  muft  do,  unlefs  he  can  Summer-fallow  when 
others  do,  and  therefore 

2  farmer  map  enter  (a.^  eSampioRef  fap) 
on  a!  tfiat  faHoto,  at  Sent  fa^p  tiap : 

oMaiits  ofte  farmer,  to  tpit  luif  notpedfe^ 
foj  loang  of paHure,.^  a!t&  feeO  of fido.  ' 

But  this  and  ail  other  Conveniences  are  bell  provided 
for  by  Leafe,  for  it  is  but  a  forty  Plea  to  plead  Cu- 
ftotn  againft  one  that  is  in  Poffelhon,  and  can  make  what 
Cuitoms  he  pleafes. 

3  #j0ii!t!e  againd  a^idjelma^?:,  Bargaine  to  mafte^ 
fo2  farme  to  gtiie  ouei^  to  fteepe  o?  to  take : 

3iu  Being  ofcitijer,  let  toit  Scare  a  ftrolte, 
fo^  Suping  0?  fdling^  of  aptg’in  a  poke. 

A  fure  Bargain  hinders  all  Contention,  and  as  no  body 
can  blame  a  Farmer  for  ufing  all  his  Wit  and  Cunning  in 
taking  a  Farm,  fb  neither  ought  a  Gentleman  be  blam’d 
for  ufing  all  his  in  the  letting  it  ^  and  it  is  very  rare  that  ei¬ 
ther  of  them  get  any  thing  by  ambiguous  Terms,  which 

feire 
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ferve  for  nothing  but  tonourifh  Strife^  and  in  the  end  de¬ 
fraud  both.  Here  the  Author  reckons  up  the  Twelve  Pro¬ 
perties  of  a  good  Farm,  which  are 

4  farme  anti  Uiel  tto^eti^  gooU  fjouditg  anti 
00Oti  fo^nc  anti  smtx  tsairie,  goats  ma^fect  anb  nie : 

(©ODb  ibcpberb^goots  ti!man,gcioti  Sa^ft 
matter  Ibu^fianti  anti  fiutoife,  tljeiir  coffer^  to  hi 
A  good  Farm  is  fuch  a  one  as  bears  a  due  Proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  whole  and  its  parts,  as  if  it  be  a  Corn  Farm, 
that  it  have  a  due  Proportion  of  Meadow  and  Pafture,  that 
its  Sheep-walk  be  not  under  (tinted,  that  Commonage  lie 
convenient,  that  Dung,  Chalk,  or  Marie  may  be  had,  that 
there  be  no  Scarcity  of  Firing,  Plow-Boot  and  Cart-Boot, 
(Wood  to  mend  Plow  and  Carj;^)  and  that  the  Rent  be  not 
over  dear. 

5  Set  paftinc  fie  ftojets,  anb  fenfeb  afiouc 
anb  tillage  fet  fojtoatb,  a^  neeb^tfi  toitfiaut  t 

S!5efo2e  pe  ba  open  pout  putfe  to  fiegi n^ 
tnitfi  anp  tfiing  boing:,  to?  fanOie  toitfiin. 

This  is  no  more  than  to  take  care,  firit  of  your  Grounds, 
then  of  your  Dwelling,  to  (hew  that  the  one  is  more  ma¬ 
terial  than  the  other,  and  that  the  latter  may  have  another 
time,  but  a  delay  in  the  former  is  more  difficult,  if  not 
impoffible  to  retrieve  •,  however,  they  are  both  needfuL 

6  ^oftojing  of  pafture^  toitfi  fiaggagelp  titj 
toitlf  taggeb;,  fisttfi  ageb:,  anb  emi  at  Ijit ; 

%ct  mvxm  anb  fiarren,  6c  ti/iftcb  atoap, 
fo?^6cfti^tf|c6cft>  Sn^atfocuec  pc  pap.  ^ 

If  you  do,  affure  your  felf,  your  Stock  will  be  finking-, 
and  Old  certainly  grows  Older,  and  for  the  molt  part  little 
degenerates  to  lefs.  If  they  fhould  thrive  with  you,  it  is 
a  queftion  whether  they*will  pay  their  Pafture,  coniidering 
how  long  you  muft  keep  them,  and  how  much  you  are  be- 
liind  the  Market. 

7'li5o?fC)Orcn,pl0ugfi/umfi?cl/arC  toaggon  anb  inaiitj 
t||e  Itgfitcr  anb  ftrongcr,  tJjc  greater  gainc  ^ 
ttijc  fode  anb  tftp  Iccls  tiic  iheafe  anb  t^e  purfe, 
ligljtcr  in  fufiftanccs  fo?  pjcflt  tljc  tairfc  * 

The  lightnefs  here  fpoken  of,  is  a  cleaverlinefs,  a  pro¬ 
portionate  Strength,  for  a  Horfs  or  an  Ox  is  neither  fo 
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fealty  Of  fit  for  Service  wken  he  is  loaden  with  a  Mafs  of 
Flefli,  as  when  he  is  between  both,  in  what  the  Farmers 
call  good  Tune.  Neither  is  it  a  great  thlcknefs  of  Tim¬ 
ber  that  makes  any  thing  ftrong^  efpecially  fuch  things  as 
are  tb  be  in  motion,  as  a  Plough,  Cart,  Waggon, 
but  a  due  and  neat  compa&nefs  wherein  every  thing  is 
made  fit  for  the  Work  it  is  defign’d  for,  and  nor  burthen’d 
with  its  own  Weight.  But  the  Soil,  Seed,  Sheaf  and 
Purfe  our  Author  excepts,  altho’  the  Soil  and  Purfe  may 
be  too  heavy  if  they  contain  matter  of  little  value. 

8  'So  6o?rottJ  to  tjaic,  to  moiroto  to  mi0i 
fo?  imhn  oj  6o:rotoer^  iioiaiitc  it  : 
f®ljenlfatieot  t!jine  otBne,  toitlioutlentiing  bnfpilt^ 
foHoioetf)  ijere  katne  if  tfjoii  toilt- 

This  is  a  fort  of  a  Preface  to  the  husbandly  Furniture 
which  follows,  with  which  he  advifes  every  Farmer  to 
‘provide  himfelf ,  and  not  go  a  borrowing  when  he  lliould 
be  ufing. 

A  DigreJJton  to  Husbandly  furniture, 

1  2!5onte  pitc^fojfe  anti  lonsr* 

ftaite,  ftratofo2&e  anti  ra&r,  Mtl)  a  fan  ttfat  i^  ftrong  ? 
IBiitg/artiiaue  an^  SnliieJ^pccfe^  fttiltc  re a^p  at 
get  caftiiig  liiouel,  ants  a  fachc  iuit§  a  Mnh. 

He  begins  with  the  Barn  Lltenfils,  of  which  many  are 
fo  well  knotvn  they  need  no  deferi prion,  however,  the  re¬ 
peating  them  is  a  good  Remembrancer,  as  for  example, 
Barn  lock’d,  I  take  ro  mean  that  the  Farmer  Ihould  fee 
carefully  to  the  locking  up  his  Barns,  which  if  he  does 
nor,  he  (hall  find  an  out-let,  that  he  may  be  fenfibleof 
before  he  has  paid  his  Rent.  What  if  his  owm  Korfes  are 
the  receivers^  the  Theft  is  not  the  lefs,  but  fometimes  the 
more*,  for  what  they  get  that  wat^,  the  Servant  will  have 
out  of  them  again  in  hurrying.  A  Gofe  is  what  in  fome 
places  is  called  a  Mow,  to  which  there  belong  a  Ladder 
ior  the  Threfher  ,to  get  up  and  throw  dorvn  the  Corn,*  a 
Ihort  pitchfork  for  that  ufe,  and  a  long  one  to  pitch  up  the 
Straw  when  his  Srraw-Mow  grow'S  high-,  a  Straw- fork 
and  Rake  to  turn  the  Straw  oft  trom  the  threlh’d  Corn,  a 
Fan  and  a  Wing  to  clean  ir,  (which  by  the  way  is  much 
better  than  meet  winnowing  with  a  Wind  Winch)  as  giving 


the  Corn  a  brighter  Colour,  and  freeing  it  from  DuW.  A 
Cart  Nave  I  fuppofe  is  to  ftand  up  upon  when  they 
Wind- winnow,  a  ca fling  Shovel  is  fuch  as  Malt-Men  ufe, 
and  ferves  to  caft  Wheat  or  Beans  the  length  of  the  Floor, 
and  thus  Seed -Wheat  niould  be  ferv’d,  for  the  belt  Graitis 
fly  fartheft,  and  may  be  thus  feparated  from  the  lighter. 

2  %  ftaWe  tud  pknftet?:,  tuitfi  hep  anh  alocfec, 
tBafe?  frrongfptocllinci)^  tohcareo^  ahjtoch; 

%  rachc  anti  a  mangec,  gooti  litteir  ants 
ftocer  ants  fame  puniensjct  euerp  ^ap. 

Planking  of  Stables  is  by  fome  not  fo  well  approv'd  on 
as  pitching,  however,  the  meaning  here  is,  that  the  Horfe 
lie  dry  and  fweet,  as  to  his  making  fvveec  Chaff  a  Stable 
utenfil.  It  is  very  ufefal  and  proper  to  mix  Chaff  with 
the  Oats  the  Farmer  gives  his  labouring  Horfes,  it  not  only 
fills  and  affords  a  good  and  dry  Nourhhment,  but  the  Horfe 
eats  the  Oats  mixt  with  them  the  better,  for  finding  them 
of  better  tafte  than  the  Chaff,  he  flrives  to  chew  them, 
which  for  greedinefs  when  he  has  clear  Oats  he  does  nor, 
but  fvvallows  many  whole. 

3  311  pifcflfojfte,  atscosigfoj&t.fmirjjSftepantsaMn, 

a  an^  a  patlc^  to  put  toater  ilercm : 

%  ||.anoflarr0lB,loljeric6aa*oiii^  ani:i  fpatie, 
a  ciirrtv  comBe^  matne  comB^  anB  luljipfo?  a  jaBe. 

A  Skep  is  a  fert  of  Basket,  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and 
wide  at  the  top,  to  fetch  Corn  in.  A  Bin  is  a  finaU  en¬ 
clos'd  place  in  fome  Corner,  to  put  Oats,  Chaff  or  Beans. 

4  %  Biittrice  aiiB  a  ijamme-i^  anh  naile^ 

an  a?^etHC  anB  tijcrB,  to?  IjcaB  ants  fo?  mth  t 

roijale  B,2itsle  ants  Bj^it  fetftev  anB  nal^ 
tuitl)  collar.^  aitis  |}ariiei.B,  fo?  tfiiHer  aiiB 

A  Buttrice  is  what  the  Farriers  pare  Horfes  Hoofs 
withal,  wdiich  he  would  have  his  Farmer  provided  with, 
as  well  aS'-with  Pincers,  Hammer,  Nails  and  Apron,  that 
he  may  not  be  forced  to  go  to  a  Farrier  for  every  fmall 
matter.  A  Nall  is  em  Awl  fuch  as  Collar  makers  ufe, 
which  he  would  al  fo  have  his  Farmer  provided  with,  as 
well  as  fome  other  Tools  of  that  Trade,  particularly  Whit- 
Leather  to  mend  his  Collars  and  Harnefs  when  th^xe  is  a- 
ny  occafiom  ■ 
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5  %  yand  anbtoantp,  pacMaSMe  an& 

Imtl)  lint  tafetc^  Utter,  anti  ^alter^  fo?  geti  t 
IBitfi  crotcfiet^  an&  to  Ijang  trinltet.^  tfjereoat, 
anti  ftaMe  faft  efiatneU,  ti^at  nothing  fie  gon. 

A  Pannel  and  Fed  have  this  difference,  the  one  is  much 
fliorter  than  the  other,  aryi  rais’d  before  and  behind,  and 
ferves  for  fmall  Burdens,  as  the  Maid  to  Market  with  her 
Butter,  the  Boy  to  Mill.  The  other  is  longer,  and  made 
for  Burdens  of  Corn,  and  is  moft  in  ufe,  where  Wains  and 
Carts  cannot  travel  *,  thefe  are  faftned  with  a  leathren  Girt, 
caird  a  Wantye.  A  Pack&ddle  is  not  fo  frequently  found 
aniong  Farmers  as  formerly,  except  in  the  Northren  Parts, 
where  it  is  uted  to  carry  Wooll.  A  Chain  for  a  Stable  is 
of  good  ufe,  both  to  balk  a  Thief,  who,  when  he  has  broke, 
open  your  Door,  will  be  nefethe  nearer.  And ‘To  keep 
your  Hotfes  in  whilft  you  are  harneffing  them,  and  receive 
light  from  the  Door. 

6  Mtmig  cart,  rtjat  i0  cleutcii  anti 

cart  fatiiier  mih  lijimfife,  toitfi  pcrfer  anfi  pofi : 

3Bftee!e  iabUtt  ftatudf ,  light  a  t  toiigfi, 

Ifiaue,  ltiljip!ai|)todfoi0ttefi,aiili  carttopeinougfi. 

Clouting  a‘  Wheel  is  arming  the  Axiertree  with  Iron 
Plates,  to  keep  it  from  wearing.  Shod  is  arming  the  Fel¬ 
lows  with  Iron  Strakes,  or  a  Tire  as  feme  call  it  on  the 
outward  Circumference  of  the  Wheel.  Cart  Ladders  and 
Wheel  Ladders  are  Frames  on  the  fides  and  Tail,  to  fup- 
port  light  Loads,  as  Hay,  &c.  A  Pod  I  take  to  be  a  Box, 
or  f  jme  old  leather  Bottle  naiPd  to  the  fide  of  the  Carr, 
to  hold  the  Percer,  Wimble  and  Nails  and  Hammar  if  need 
be,  al  ho  that  is  often  a  draught  Pin  for  the  Thiller  or 
bindmoft  Horfe.  Shaving  a  Whiplafli,  is  fhaying  of  a 
tough  piece  of  Whitieather  thin,  for  the  Lalli  of  a  Cart- 
Whip.. 

7  €iiin  tofierroferietpone  fiolfeet  a  c oome, 

a  puliing  liaralifbmr^  "fo?  anfi  fijoomc : 
aigfit  tiimfijc!,  anh  tsooiig  crone,  fo?  cafmg  Gc  teag, 
fl)3ucL  pikar,  am  rnattotlie,  toitfi  fiottle  anfi  fiag- 

A  Coome  is  tour  BuOiels,  and  forty  Bufhels  is  a  Load 
of  Wheats  His  pulling  Hook  is  a  barbed  Iron,  by  the  help 
of  which,  fliort  Bufhes,  Broom,  Brakes,  and  other  light 

firing 


Firing  may  be  pulFd  out  of  the  Stack  without  hurting  the 
Hands.  A  Tumbrel  is  a  dung  Carr,  and  fometimes  ufed 
for  other  ufes.  A  dung  Crone  is  a  dung  Hook,  wherewith 
Dung  is  unloaden. 

S  ^  grintsftssnCj  a  a  fjatcljet  anb 

Cngii®  naiIC;,f02re&toitfjjaftif : 

Sfi  frotucr  0ftr0n3  fot  dcauing  of 
iottf)  to!  fo:  a  fatopir^  goodijUjS^&an^:?  |iat|i*  ^ 
A  Nads  is  an  Adz,  ufed  by  Carpenters  to  even  flooring, 
and  may  alfo  ferve  very  well  to  hollow  a  Hog-Trough, 
A  Dover-Court  Beetle,  I  fuppofe  fignlfies  a  very  large  Bee¬ 
tle,  alluding  to  the  Rood  of  Dover ^  which  was  very  large 
and  remarkable  in  our  Author’s  time  ^  or  from  the  Proverb 
yet  in  ufe,  (A  Dover  Courts  all  Speakers  and  no  Hearers,) 
lignlfying  a  great  Noife,  which  a  great  Beetle  may  be  fup- 


pos’d  to  make. 

9  3!l  fato,  aitt5  long  fato,  to  cut  a  ttoo 
an  arc  ani3  an  to  malhe  ttoffe  fo?  t 

SE  Oouer  court  Beetle,  anB  toehge.^  Inith  ftede, 
ftrong  fePer  to  raife  bp.,  tlje  bIocfeefromt||eto|eeIe. 

Here  are  fome  more  odd  things, amongft  which  the  molt  re¬ 
markable  is  a  Frower  of  Iron,  for  cleaving  of  Lath.  New  this 
Lath  muff  be  for  the  Farmers  own  ufe,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppos'd  that  the  Landlords  of  thofe  days  allow^’d  the  Te¬ 
nants  to  fell  their  Timber,  whether  converted  into  Lath  or 
orherwife  ^  fb  that  I  take  it  to  be  for  the  fides  of  their  Carts,, 
Waggons  or  Waines,  which  ftill  in  fome  places  is  in  ufe,  and 
perhaps  for  airings  of  their  Barns,  c.  N.B.  Becaufe  it  is  here^ 
called  a  Lath,  it  follows  not  that  it  was  no  thicker  than  our 
ordinary  Lath  is  at  prefenr,  for  all  that  is  fplic  may  go  undei: 
t  lat  Denomination, and  perhaps  Pales  are  hereby^ament  alfo, 

I  o  €to0  p!'0ug|).s^  f  u  ploto  3 

iuitB  gtouiitJdoufc^  $  Oii^ccloxif.^Ao?  foi!  t^at  ioto 
IDitli  Of  feotoc.sij  aiiB  toitB  nV^tt  tiling^  uiOj 

fo?  of’tecme  aitS  teeme,  in  plougfi  foj  to  go. 

As  to  two  Ploughs  they  may  be  neceffary,  becaufe  it  is 
very  likely  the  fame.  Farm  may  require  two  forts,  namely, 
a  Wheel- Plough  for  Stony,  and  a  Swing  Plough  for  Clay  ^ 
but  why  three  Shares  I  know  not.  Ground  and  fide  Clouts 
may  be  made  of  old 'Streaks  of  Wheels,  which  ought  care- 


fully  to  be  faved  for  this  and  other  purpofes,  as  indeed 
every  thing  ought  fo  to  be,  that  it  is  probable  will  be  of 
any  ufe. 

11  M  ylougf)  plouglj  tofutt|tcrtgeploto» 
gretit  tlQh  to  afuntser,  cjjat  fiacahct ft  roisgl^ : 

%  fleD  foj  a  ploug!},  aift  another  to? 
fo?  cfiimnep  in  ininter,  tolturne  hp  tfjcit 
Breaking  of  Clods  after  the  Plough,  here  we  find  of 
ancient  ufe;  it  is  pity  it  is  not  continued,  for ‘that  will 
break  them  when  new  turn’d  up,  which  mult  fometimes  lie  a 
long  time  to  mellow  with  the  Weather. 

1 2  'Mhgt  co!{ai\s?  f  0?  pftugti  ft?  ligfttnciS?  of  necft, 
goob  fceti,  an&  goots  fttocr,  ants  alft  fecti  perfte : 

fe)irong  orcnann  toel  ftob  anti  toe!  clati^ 
toe^  meateti  anti  fo?  ma&ing  tl^ee  fab. 

bco  ge  Collars  are  %  much  the  lightelt  and  cooleft,  in¬ 
deed  not  fo  comly  as  thofe  of  Wadmus,  but  will  ferve  a 
good  Team  well  enough  to  go  to  plough  with^  Well  clad 
is  uere  brought  in  for  rhime  fake,  and  fignifies  in  good 
tune  or  good  hearty  not  that  plough  Horfes  fliould  be  kept 
in  Horie-C'iorhs,. 

I %  hadte  xakt  tootfieb^  toitfi  iron  anti  ft eele, 
life  gairc'^^hatrotoe^^  anb  roller  bot!)  toeele: 

^  atiig  ft:  a  mother,  a  fioto  fo?  a  ftop^ 
a  toijip  a  carter,  ip  Ipi  be  !a  rop. 

IT  is  io>rtofbarly  Kake  is  ft  ill  us’d  in  'Norfolk  and  Suf¬ 
folk^  and  is  drag’d  by  a  lufty  Fellow  all  over  the  Ground 
ar-  er  the  Cocks  are  taken  off,  and  gathers  a  great  deal  bet- 
.Si  t  han  a  hand  Rake,  if  the  Ground  has  been  well  roll'd. 
iO  M  )iiier  or  Mar  her  is  a  young  Wench,  for  whom  our 
d  ULhor  thinks  a  Sling  more  proper  than  a  Bow,  which  he 
,  iugns  the  Boy  Thefe  were  made  ufe  of  for  driving  away 
V  rows  rrom  the  Corn,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  reafbn 
v’hv  How<  came  to  be  fo  frequent  at  Bariholomew  Fair*. 

1 4  2£  hnifi)  flr!j,  anb  graffc  toitf)  rifle  to  ftanb, 
a  crable  haftlie,  inttli  tiibltoae  anb  fanb  t 

‘‘pc  fidile  anb  toeebing  fiqohe^  fiap^  fb?he  anb  rahe, 
a  mcahc  lo?  tlje  peafe^  anb  to  Itoing  np  t^c  b?ahe. 

A  orufhSithe  1  take  to  be  an  old  Sithe  to  cut  up  Weeds, 
as  Nettles,  Hemlock,  Some  ufe  a  wooden  Sithe  to 
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kill  Fern,  and  the  Weed  call’d  Kedlack  or  Carlake,  when 
they  grow  among  Corn.  The  brulLing  of  their  Tops  hurts 
not  the  Corn  at  all,  and  they  dye  a  good  way  after  the 
Slthe,  fo  that  the  Corn  foon  overfhoots  them.  A  Rifle  or 
Rufle  is  no  more  than  a  bent  Stick  ftanding  on  the  butt  of 
Si  the  handle,  by  which  the  Corn  is  [truck  together  in 
Rows.  A  Cradle  is  a  three  forked  Inftrument  of  Wood, 
on  which  the  Corn  is  caught  as  it  falls  from  the  Slthe,  and 
laid  more  regularly  than  otherwife  it  would  be.  This  lies 
very  heavy  on  the  hand,  and  therefore  much  difus’d-,  how¬ 
ever,  for  ought  I  know,  it  might  fave  abundance  of  La¬ 
bour  incur  Parts,  where  they  reap  their  Barley, 

Oats  and  Bigg.  A  Meath  is  a  Hook  at  the  end  of  a  han¬ 
dle  five  Foot  long,  with  which,  formerly  Peafe  were  cut, 
bur  now  lef  off,  and  a  fliort  Sithe  us’d  for  the  moft  part. 

15  fo?  to  gatfjcr  ftarlicto  Innts, 
an^  greater  to  take  fuc}}  icaiiing'e?  : 

3E  raiic  foj  to  rake  tfie  t|)at  lie^ 
aptiie  foj  to  pike  tljem'k^Jj  Sjaitiifome  to  t?ne> 

The  fhort  Rake  is  well  known,  of  the  long  Rake  has 
been  mention  enough  already,  which^for  Barley  may  have 
wooden  Teeth,  but  the  Rake  to  rake  up  the  fitches  that 
lie,  is  the  Iron-toothM  Rake  before  mention’d,  which  rears 
away  what  has  been  left  uncut  behind.  A  pike  is  no  other 
than  a  Pitchfork,  with  three  Tines,  fuch  as  Barley,  Oats, 
are  generally  cock’d  with. 

16  %  oknttfr  0?  .o’krcine^  to  rik  foifr  fro  i1|e  cojne, 
mxh  niaring  fljecre,!^ reaisp,  fo?  to  he  : 

36  fo?hc  auk  a  kooke^  to  he  tam^jing  in 
a  !atf|>  ^antmetj  a  ttokjc!,  a  lio'D  0?  a  traic. 

A  Scuttle  is  the  fame  as  a  Skep,  aliho'  this  may  be  fup- 
pos  d  a  larger  one  than  that  of  the  Stable.  The  Fork  and 
Hook  to  be  tempering  Clay,  are  a  three  tin’d  Fork,  the 
fame  with  a  dung  Fork,  and  the  Hook  w-hat  he  call’d  before 
a  Crone,  their  ufe  is  to  mix  Sraw  Loam,  or  Clay  for  Loam 
Walls,  for  which  aUb  isthe  Lath,  HamTner,Trowel  and  Hod. 

17  Strong  poke  fo?  a  pg,  toitfi  ttoiclicr  ants 
mitl)  tat  ill  a  tarpot,  fo?  oangsrroii'S?  : 

3t  (btepe  marke^  a  tar  kettle,  little  0?  niit^, 

£Uso  pottle^  of  tarre^  to  a  pottle  of  pitc^« 


Twitch- 
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Twitehers  are  a  fort  of  great  Flyers  to  clinch  the  Hog- 
Ring  withal.  Tar  is  the  Husband  Mans  Oyntraent  which  he 
applies  outwardly  to  all  Wounds  of  Sheep  and  Hogs,  and 
fometimes  gives  it  inwardly.  Two  pints  of  Tar  to  a  pound 
of  Pitch  is  the  Corapofition  ftill  kept  up  for  Sheep-Marks. 

j8  longla&ijct  m  fiang,  d!  along  tip  tfjetoaf, 
to  read)  fo?  a  iice&j  m  tl)t  top  of  a  tjall : 
23eam/ra!e^,loitS|  tfie  lueiglrr,^  tljat  fee  fealrfe  aitfe  rnie^ 
Ojarp  moiilfpear  to£f^  fearfe^dJ^^  feo  fo  rue. 

j  9  cutting Tpafee^  fo?  tlje  feeuifeing  of moto^ 
Until  ^Tnipiiat  arife  ^feauel^  tije  marfijiiien  alioto : 

5E  Milt  to  cut  totij,,a  bifeail  anfe  tmmtj 
U}  hiaining  ot  feitcfic.^,  ^t|at  iioie^  tfjee  at  pome. 

A  Skuppat  is  a  fort  of  Scoop  or  hollow  Shovel  in  ufe 
with  Merfli  Men,  to  throw  out  Water  or  thin  Mud  out 
of  Ditches.  A  Skavel  is  a  fort  of  Spade  about  four  Inches 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  eight  Inches  deep,  to  cut  Earth 
out  of  the  folid  when  new  Ditches  are  made,  and  where 
the  throw  is  any  thing  confiderable.  The  Sickle  here  fpok- 
en  of  is  a  Flookat  the  end  of  a  lo  or  12  foot  Pole,  to  cut 
Weeds  at  the  bottom  of  a  Drain.  A  Didal  is  a’  triangular 
Spaile,  as  (harp  as  a  Kiffe*,  excellent  to  bunk  Ditches 
tvhere  the  Earth  is  light  and  pelterM  with  a  fedgy  W^eed^ 
Workmen  call  a  Dag-prick.  A  Cromeis  like  a  Dung- 
Rake,  with  a  very  long  Handle,  to  pull  Weeds  out  of  a 
Drain  after  they  are  cut. 

20  %  elaiicftorite^  an;fiR!:ft0C&^  catpenfer^  craue^ 

ani:!  tinifecr,  10?  pinlnooi^  to  pane : 

3  iaritt  fo3  to  fain  ftlml  fo?  fice^ 
foj  fiiaring  of  fee&oo'o,  aiife  fticR^  fro  mire. 

2 1  fetter^  aiife  (feacMe^jtoitfe  feo^flocfe  anfe 
a  coto  feoiife  fo?  tointer^  fo  meet  to  fee  feati : 

311  (tit  fr?  a  feo^C)  aiife  a  pogfeote  fo? 
a  xm(t  fo?  tfip  anfe  a  mitl)  fo?  tpp  bog. 

I  fuppofe  the  Soles  here  mention'd,  are  Soles  for  Shoes, 
which  he  would  have  every  Farmer  have  in  readinels,  to 
fell  them  to  his  Servants  when  they  want  tliem  •,  for  in 
many  Countries  the  moil  part  of  the  Servants  are  handy  e- 
nough  to  put  them  on  theinfelves,  at  leaft,  they  were  in 
^ur  Authors  time.  The  reft  is  eafy,  and 
Here  endcth  husbandlie  Jurniture. 


[  ”  ] 

9  €i(}jcfS)  fccti,  antj  to  fanning,  ^eptcmfiec  fcotl^  cric» 
get  ploiigi)  to  t^e  fielo,  an&  6e  fotoing  of ric : 

Co  jiarroto  tfje  ribgesf,  pec  euec  pe  ferifee^ 
ijf  one  pecce  of  l^ii^&anDjp,  Jtuffoift  &oti)  ii&e. 

Laft  Years  Corn  will  grow,  but  is  longer  coming  up,  more 
apt  to  burft-,  and  (becaufe  more  die  in  the  Ground)  re¬ 
quires  more  Seed  than  new,  fo  that  without  doubt  new  Seed 
is  the  belt ;  alfo  becaufe  if  threOi’d  before  it  has  throughly 
fweated  in  the  Mow,  the  thin  Corn  will  ftay  in  the  Ear, 
and  none  but  the  bell  Corn  £ome  out.  Hence  fome  flafh 
their  Wheat  and  Rye  Sheaves  upon  a  Hurdle  for  Seed- 
ftriking  is  the  laft  plowing  before  fowing,  when  lowed  a- 
bove  lurrow,  and  if  the  Ground  be  cloddy,  to  be  lure  it 
is  good  to  break  them. 

I  o  tittitlp  t|)p  tomcat,  fotoc  ric  in  tl|c  isnft, 
let  feeb  Ijauc  pc  langxng,  let  foil  fjaue  tjec  lult  * 

Set  ric  6e  partafter  of  Si)?ir|)c!ma.s  fpjing, 

\  to  Scar  out  t|5e  ijartineji,  tliatiDintcc  &ctlj  filing. 

Let  them  be  out  of  the  Milk  before  the  Froft  come  if 
poffible,  and  have  a  full  threaded  Root,  and  they  will  take 
little  harm;  unlefs  the  enfuing  Frofts  are  very  black  and 
hard  indeed. 

I I  ^ame  mipctli  to  miller,  tfietic  toitlj  tp  tupat, 
Cema  lofe  on  pa'  tattle,  to  Ijaitc  foj  to  cat : 

25ut  foinc  it  not  mifcO,  to  groto  fo  on  lanU, 

Icaft  tie  tarrp  tolicat,  til  tt  grtO  ag  it  ftano. 

Terns  Bread  is  that  out  of  which  the  courfer  Bran  is  ta- 
ken,  and  is  fomewhat  finer  than  ordinary  Farmers  ufe. 
This  may  be  very  good,  altho’  fome  Rye  be  mix’d  with  it, 
nay,  to  moft  Palates  it  is  more  grateful  than  Wheat  alone; 
becaufe  it  retains  a  Moifture,  fo  that  Wheat  and  Rye  mix 
very  w'ell  in  Bread.  But  our  Author*  is  by  no  means  to  have 
them  mixed  in  Seed,  altho’  fome  fort  does  pretty  well,  as 

I  z  Sif  foil  iio  ficftrc,  to  fiauc  ric  Initlj  tfic  tuficat, 
ftp  groioing  iogcrljer,  fo?  fafetie  mote  great : 

%ec  Mjitc tofjeat 6c  tone,  ftc  tt  ftccrc licit cljcap, 
tp  fooner  fa  ripe,  fe?  tift  ficMe  ta  ccapc. 

Becaufe  white  Wheat  will  grow  on  a  lighter  Monid 
than  red  Wheat. 

13  C^Ottgll 


[  ] 

1 3  elieiigrj  Be  in  fctoing,  But  fcattcrcb  itt, 

■  t;ct  tofjcar,  rie,  itiiB  jiearon,  ^oue  not  too  t!|in : 
fealu  fcadic  aiiB  BjcdgCj  toitf  a  plentiful  fianB, 
fcaft  meets  ftcaB  effect!,  ouergeotaet^  ian&. 

Beans  are  a  flrong  Pulfe,  and  have  a  broad  Leaf,  with  which  they 
drip  the  Weeds  more  rhan  either  Wheat,  Rye,  or  Feafe  ;  however,  in 
this  the  Nature  of  the  Ground,  and  what  it  is  able  to  bear,  is  to  be 
conhdej’d ;  atid  notwithftanding  their  flrength.  Beans  thrive  beft  when 
weeded,  eitlier  with  the  Hoe  or  Hand,  as  doth  all  other  Corn.  Dredge 
is  a  mixture  of  Oats  and  Early,  now  very  little  fown. 

14  iSs  fooner  a  faluisig,  Buttout  Bp  anb  Bp, 
laitB  motlier  ca  Bop.  iltat  alarum  can  cep : 

SSna  let  tfiem  Be  anneti,  iyitlj  fling  0?  initB  Botn, 
ifi  alnap  pibgeojs,  tSjc  roofe  anb  tlje  crotu. 

And  Reafon  good,  for  thefe  Lawlefs  Thieves  are  cherifli’d  in  fuch 
numbers,  that  they  are  one  of  the  Farmers  greated;  Plagues  ;  I  have 
heard,  modellly  computed,  that  a  pair  of  Pidgeons  will  darve  on  a 
quarter  of  Corn  in  a  Year,  and  the  Rook  watches  the  firfl  fprouting 
of  the  Corn  more  nicely  than  the  Farmer  can. 

15  eb  foltsnc,  bjata  a  fiirroBJ,  t|etoAtcrtob?ainc, 
anb  Si  tie  Vp  fucft'enbtf,  ap  in  IjanneB  ba'  remainc: 

f'si  b’lHing'cfcatfd,  0?  rcuing-tiiat  iuap, 
luiltttl  Being  pieuentfb,  pc  fjinber  tijc  p?ap. 

A  Water-Furrow  runs  crofs  the  Ridges  mod  commonly,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  made  in  the  lowed  part  of  the  Land.  The  Dyking  up  ends 
of  Common-Field-Land  againd  the  High- ways,  will  do  fomewhat 
where  there  is  no  other  means  to  fence  your  Ground,  but  it  is  a  very 
\*.  eak  defence. 


16  Sf^icl-c!  beiSj  B ib  tljee ,  ariicnb  tljc  mar'B  Itsa’', 

tl,c  Bjrritc  anb  tl>c  craBIjsC  fojclvinb  anb  a! : 

€:B:c  ricBIc  in.feafcn,  &c(l;0iccB  Ujcrecn, 
jKnp  faue  r!;rc  a  Ijinits’Cb,  pec  tnintcc  Be  gon. 

A  AIer!ll|. Wall  is  a  Sea-bank,  made  with  a  conilderable  dope  to 
Sea  ward,  which  is  called  a  Break,  or  Breck  ;  it  is  faced  with  Turf, 
whicli  ibmetimves  is  worn  by  the  Sea,  or  Holes  made  in  it  by  by  Crabs, 
The  Fchelaiid  is  a  piece  of  Land  that  lies  from  the  foot  of  tlie 
Bank  to  feaward,  and  mud  be  well  look’d  af  er,  that  it  wear  not  a- 
way,  or  come  too  near  the  Bank  fas  the  Workmen  terrn  it  )  and  tliis 
before  Micbaelmas^  for  the  Tydesnear  the  Autumnal  are  mod 

cutragiouf. 


1 7  iJolB  ge:B  mitB  tije  gelfccr,  tfie  tnm  anb  tfjc  Bill, 
IrsU  panb j  antenb  baniiS,  aiib  fel!  tocBitcr  tpp  tDiifl : 
(fmt  u  lilt  go  anb  gatijcf,  but  uot  in  tftc  bcaltt, 
toitSj  crab  anb  t|;c  toabtut,  foj  fear  of  a  flijeto.  The 


.  [  *3  3 

The  Nights ’are  now  moderately  cold,  and  Beads  in  pretty  good 
heart,  and  Leaping-time  over,  makes  it  the  belt  time  to  geld  in.  All 
Fruit  intended  to  be  kept,  mult  be  gathered  dry  ;  and  Walnuts  no  iefs 
than  any  other,for  if  their  outward  Husk  rot,the  Nutlhel  will  be  black. 

1 8  €l)f  moonc  in  tijc  tDane,  gatl)rr  fruit  foj  to  faftj 
tuit  tointrr  fruit  gather,  toljcn  i.s^  puft : 

i^tSjougl)  luitliers?  tSjat  foue  not,  to  tuip  no?  to  errate, 
niaSc  fomc  gatfjer  fconer,  dfc  frlu  fo?  to  Sjauc. 

As  to  any  Aftrological  Obfervation  why  Fruit  Hiould  lad  that  is 
gathered  in  the  Wane  of  the  Moon,  I  leave  it  to  the  more  Learned  ; 
But  this  I  know,  that  at  this  time  of  the  Year,  after  the  W ane,  the 
fore- parts  of  the  Nights  are  dark,  and  the  Mornings  Moondiine ;  of 
this  perhaps  the  Michers,  as  our  Author  calls  Thieves,  may  take  Tome 
advantage  ;  and  certainly  the  way  to  gather  Fruit  to  lad,  is  to.getit 
in  before  it  is  gone. 

1 9  fruit  gatfjci'ffe  too  timdic,i»iW  taft  of tfj  iooojj, 
iSJiif  ll)?inh  anil  be  bitter,  aiiij  filaonic  p:ouc  goob : 

#•0  fruit  tftat  iiS  ibabcn,  o?  beat  off  a  tree, 
iuitb  bjuRng  in  faUing,  foonc  fauJtie  toil! be. 

He  might  have  added  if  Fruit  hand  too  long  it  will  be  mealy, which  is 
worfe  than  lhrively,for  now’  mod  Gentlemen  chufe  the fnriveled  Apple. 

20  iJoiij  burn  bp tfip  beetf.tfiaf  tfjou  niinfeff  to 
atmibfutunier  bjiiie  tbem,  anb  fane  tfjeni  aliuc ; 

#farc  bine  in  goob  aier,  fet  fcutijfp  anb  iBarm, 
anb  tafte  in  bae  feafen,  luare,  f)ouic,  ana  fUiarmc. 

What  are  raken  at  this  time  of  the  Year,  imift  be  kiilgd  ;  the  beft 
V’ay  is  to  fuffocare  them  with  Brimdone  ,  and  what  are  drove  at  Mid- 
jumme)\  feldom  live  over  the  Winter;  fo  that  the  Cruelty  tiled  to- 
xvards  them  is  much  alike.  There  have  been  many  ingenious  Ways 
contriy  d  to  fave  the  Life  of  this  Creature,  and  I  fhoiild  be  glad  to  hear 
of  any  that  turn  to  account,  What  do  not  are  the  fame  asif  the  Far¬ 
mer  iTiotild  keep  his  Ox  and  his  Sheep  beyond  their  Prime,  and  lofe 
tlie  profit  of  their  Flelh,  for  the  Labour  of  the  one  and  the  WooJl  of 
the  other. 

2  r  bine  on  a  planbe ,  (not  too  Tain  bp  t^c  gronnb,) 
fblicre  Ijerb  Inirt]  ttic  aotoer,  man  ccinpaife  it  ixnsnb : 
Stub  bo:-b,£t  to  bi'fcnb  if,  from  no?tb  anb  no?tbcartj 
froui  fljciucrp  anb  rnbbiib,  from  bcrnunaiib  beaR. 

Ihat  is,  it  mud  dand  above  the  Grafs  and  Weeds,  for  the  natural 
DefeT  of  this  Creatuieds  diort-figtednefs,  and  when  they  come  Home 
loaden,  whatever  L  above  the  Stool  incumbreth  them,  ^nd  if  they 
pitch  among d  thick  Grafs,  they  are  not  able  to  rife  again," 
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22  St  fafeite,  50  ftic  tl^e  Bo?f ^ 

icaft  acaptitg  a&2oa&,  pc  Oo  fee  Jjim  no  mojc  i 
®t)e  foojier  t(je  fiettcr,  for  i^aWontiJJc  ruC;, 
ana  Setter  ffe  Sjatonctfi,  if §ara  Ijc  t>o  iic. 


There  is  now  very  little  Feed  for  him  in  the  Fields,  and  if  he  get 
into  the  Woods,  he  will  follow  thefiril  Sow  he  finds  with  Brim  5 
and  being  entertain’d  every  where  if  he  be  but  out  of  knowledge,  you 
may  have  him  a  good  way  to  feek.  Hard  and  cool  lying  makes  him 
mb  houtly,  which  increafes  his  Shield  5  (^asthe  Skin  of  the  Shoulder 
is  called.) 


2  3  c&ljifc  60JC  fo?  in  aire,  Seft  pe  60  tpnfe;, 

anJ)  tinite  a  bap  giuc  pm,  freflj  tuater  to  b?in& : 

Stub  biligcnt  €inep,  mp  bairp  goob  inenep 
tnafte  cfenip  eaSen,  fo?  meaaiiig  aiib  ftencp 

Mealies  in  a  Hog  are  little  round  Globules  that  lie  amongflthe  Muf- 
cles ;  they  are  known  to  be  occafion’d  thro’  want  of  W ater,  perhaps 
the  Chyle  threby  is  too  thick,  and  unapt  to  be  turn’d  into  pure  Blood. 

2+  pIucS  Pp  tip  |emp,  anb  go  beat  out  tp  feeb, 
anb  aftecteacb  toatcc  it,  a0  pe  lane  neeb  t 
25ut  not  in  tp  riucr,  Uiftere  catte!  poirib  bjinp 
fo’  poifoning  oftpm,  anb  ttjc  people  Initlj  ftinfi. 

The  retting  of  Hemp  is  commonly  done  in  handing  Plalhes,  or  fmall 
Pools,  on  Commons  near  Roads,  and  muh  be  watched,  and  ta¬ 
ken  out  as  foon  as  it  begins  tolwim.  It  leaves  a  loathfome  Smell 
in  the  W ater. 


25  ]|c'nip  ptftbiitelp  bfeb  JooP.a  deerclp  anb  Sngp, 
anb  fdietpt  fdf,  bpfp  coiouc  fotopte ; 

^onie  bfctlf  to  mater  it,  but  fome  bo  it  natj 
be  .a’ttiiTui  in  boing,  p:  fear  it  bo  rot. 

'  There  is  a  Water- retting  and  a  Dew'-^retting,  which  laft  is  done  on  a. 
good  Rawing,  or  after  Math  of  a  Meadow  Water.  Retrigg  is  ac¬ 
counted  the  fineft,  as  indeed  it  is;  but,  as  before,  it  mufr  be  well 
watch’d  for  6  Hours,  too  long  lhall  confiderably  damage  it,  but  24 
fhallfpoil  or  rot  it. 

26  Wife  into  t|)c  garbest,  anb  fet  me  a  plot, 
bjit|ftrateberproot^,  of  tp  Seft  to  be  got  : 

j6»ucli  grotoing  abjoabiamong  tppjejs  m  tp  1‘ooob, 
toert  d)o!en  anb  p’itfecb,  pjouc  ercefient  goob. 

27  C|cbacbcep,  rdpi.:^,  anb  goofeberp  to, 
ioofec  note  to  be  pknicb,  a.b  ctijer  tpng^  bo : 

€p  goofcbei’p,  relpis^.  anb  rafe.b  al  tpee, 

Sbitij  ftrabJbcric.b  biibcr  ilcm,  trtmfp  agicct 


[  >5  ] 


I  have  recommended  a  Garden  with  this  Author  all  along  to  our 
Farmer,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  pleafant,  innocent  and  pro¬ 
fitable  ^  but  with  our  Author  alfojthat  it  be  fiirniiht  with  things  uferul. 

28  €0  gatf!*  feme  maft^  it  franJa  tfjee  ispon, 
itsit!)  feeuant  aii&  djtCiJrcn,  per  inaft  6c  all  gcsi : 
^ome  left  among  fiuftje.i?,  ti)al  picafetre  t^p  fintiic, 
to?  fear  of  a  miftljcef,  fteep  atomg'  fto  ftinc. 

Mali:  of  Beach  and  Acorns  fow’d  up  on  the  Grafs  in  gall’d  places  or 
in  Bufhes,  are  diligently  fought  after  by  Swine,  who  by  rooting  up 
the  Ground,  give  thofe^they  leave  behind  the  better  Opportunity  to 
fallen.  Acorns  are  bad  for  Cowes,  becaufe,  I  fuppofe,  the  Acron  Hip¬ 
ping  into  the  Stomach  unbroken,  fv/ells  there,  and  will  not  come  iip 
to  the  Cud  again  ,  hence  their  firaining  as  it  were  to  vomit,  and 
drawing  her  Limbs  together.*  * 


29  f oj  tmim  pafmte,  ting  pt  Safe 
JMllicij  feeing  mef!  ringfeOj  tfec  feetter  isotlj  feea : 

poong  toitfe  tfecir  cfaerp,fe3il  figfjtlp  fecen  feeft, 
pet  fpare  not  to  tingle,  feotfe  pomig  anfe  tfec  teit. 

If  you  let  him  go  unring’d  in  the  Woods,  ring  him  befure' when  he 
goes  in  your  Meadow  or  Failure ;  for  he  will  be  ploughing  for  ground 
Js  utSjto  the  greatDamage  of  youiGround,and  no  great  profit  to  himfelf 

30  foltc  felfesmc  titjp  fminc,  iDfeilc  liiadi  time  festh  laft 
fo?  feiuct^  mi.Pfortune;S,  tfeat  feappen  too  faft : 

©j  if  pc  fed  fantte,  Sp^ofe  care  of  tijc  feog, 
gitic  eate  to  ill  neigpoj,  anb  care  to  bog, 

S  hake  time  is  after  Harvefl,  when  may.  Cattle  go  in  the'Vield. 

?  1  JSeepe  feog  S  abiiifc  tljze,  ftojii  meboto  asjb  coiiic, 
fo?  outaloub  rtpingrtfiatecefecibaiJfeojnc : 

lalulci^  fo  feaunting,  feotfe  often  aiib  long 
it  bog  fet  Ijim  cljaunting,  fee  botli  t|?ec  no  toiong. 

3  2  IBfeerc  lone  among  ncigljfeo?,^,borfe  feear  aim  fttofee, 
in^tjc  (feacfttimeinbiitctlj,  men  fefe  net  to  pcHc ; 

Set  ftttefp  ringing,  ip  nccbfti!  anb  goob^ 
till  froft  bo  inuitc  tfeem,  to  fejafec  in  tfee  toaob, 

I  never  knew  a  Hog  feed  on  Fern  or  Brakes,  buta  Horfe  I  have  known 
eat  young  brakes  in  Jinie :  If  he  means  their  Roots,  a  Frofl  is  the  worft 

=‘"‘1 1  ? is  little- Hour, Ihment  in  them 
pme  of  the  Year.  What  is  moft  worthy  Obfervation  in  this 
Stanza,  is,  that  it  was  then  the  Cuftom  to  let  their  Hogs  go  into  the 
Wo^  unring  d,  where  if  they  get  no  good,  they  do  good.^ 

z?  «6et  jome  toitl?  tijpfeiafeep,  per  fiimmei:  fee  non, 
fo?  tebbereb  cattle,  to  at  tlicrcupon ;  " 

€0  cotter  flip  fjoHcl,  to  feicto  anb  to  feafee, 
to  lie  in  ri)efe0ttome,teiiei-c  gourlpe  mafic. 


Brakes 


[  ] 

Brakes  is  a  great  part  of  thefr  Firing  in  Norfolk^  and  in  many  Places 
they  ereil  large  Stacks  of  Brakes  in  their  Marlhes  and  bleak  Grounds, 
that  the  Ca^ttle  may  Ihelter  themfelves  behind  thfem  in  Stormy  Wea¬ 
ther.  They  dre  very  good  to  fence  their  Yards,  where  tTiey  night  their 
Beahs,  and  if  they  have  enough,  and  fcarcity  of  Straw,  they  will 
ferve  very  well  to  litter  a  Yard  with. 

54  fato  mil  tffp  timfeer,  fo?  anb  foj 
to  Ijaucit  anbteabpro?  fa!c: 

ISeftotD  it  aiiD  fticft  aiib  faie  it  arigijt:, 
to  liaue  it  in  to  he  rcabii  in  p!ig|t> 

Shaken  Timber  is  fuch  as  is  full  of  Clefts,  which  unlefs  the  Sap  be 
fuckt  out,  (as  it  may  be  by  finking  it  in  the  Water)  large  Timber  is 
very  fubjed  unto,  therefore  the  fooner  faw’d  the  better  ;  for  when 
raw’d,  and  in  fmaller  quantities,  it  is  not  fo  apt,  altho’  not  altogether 
free  from  it.  Bellowing  and  Sticking  is  laying  the  Boards  haiidfome- 
iy  one  upon  another  with  hicks  between. 

,^auc  Ca6  of  ttjp  timber;,  anDftic, 

ibj  ijo.’fe  ana  fo?  ijogj  moje  dcutp  to  Tie. 

.^aue  foinanit  ana  6’uKauft,  ana  aflEiejs  fo  fine, 
fo?  alTieto  l»a!ft  in,  iuiti)  ncisiibo?  of  tbine. 

A  Slab  is  the  outermoh  piece  the  Sawyer  cuts  off  of  a  piece  of  Tim¬ 
ber.  Saw-duh,  Brick-duh,  and  Alhes,  may  make  an  indifferent  Gar¬ 
den-Walk  for  ought  I  know,  fnce  in  Holland  1  have  feen  pretty  hand- 
f(  me  ones  made  of  Tanners  Oufe. 

36  j^eep  fafcljj  ana  ltjarc!p>  tiiine  bttermoft  fenfe, 
tuitij  0pc  gap  anb  b.eaft  pbge?  bo  rcfaomcairpcnfc, 

tuna  bout  pjoMei^bp  nigfjt  ana  bp  bap, 
fcepiimfl;e&  jtifnp,  fo?  pjctolingataap. 

37  St  noone  if  it  MciBcib,  fit  nigbt 

out  truagf  t  sjff  f  ta  juabc  ibift,toitb  fjoofe  ana  toitb  Tine: 
SDijiTe^i'fiJilTet  Tii.^  bToufc,  i^a  milbingtljp  cetD, 
ft'-  l^cb)  is?  a  riggi  ig,  tbp  gate  0?  tbp  pToh)- 

The  Hook  and  Line  is  a  Cord  with  a  Hook  at  the  end,  to  bind  up 
anything  with,  as  Wood,  Hay,  grV. 

38  J>uc||fc3aTblin£!>aBSa£b,  0?  a  Tittle  reb  cur, 
tbat  open  tuiii  gukftlp,  if  anp  tijing  ftur : 

ftiuattetli  ti]c  matter,  02  truagetb  atoap, 
anb  aftCL*  bog  riutnetb^  faft  a;S  pe  map. 

39  ;©Dme  p’oWeri)  to?  fetoel,  anb  fome  ainap  rig , 
fat  gaofe  anb  rbe  capon,  aucb,  Tjen  aitb  ttse  pig : 

pjefejlct!)  fo?  ecotna.  to  fat  bpt^eir  ftoinc, 
fo?  £3?.,,e  ana  la;  app-ep,  aisb  aT  ttiat  ttyme. 

So  that  there  was  a  Race  of  Thieves  in  thofe  day it  feems,  as  welt 
as  now  ;  but  a  due  Execution  of  the  Laws  without  Favour  in  the 
fmaheh  Offences,  I  think  with  our  4^thor  to  be  the  beft  means  to 
prevent  the  greater. 
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Tusser  Redivivus. 

OCTOBER. 

XT <®te  Tap  bp  tl)p  Sadie  Tanb,  &?p  a0  pe  eaitj 
topeu  tntt  pe  foto  it,  to  TaoTte  fo?  it  tijan : 

«0et  bailp  afo^eSanS?  Se  neiiet  Sefjinb,  , 
ieaft  tointee  pjeuenting,  So  after  tf)p  minb. 

Laying  up,  here  fignlfies  the  firft  Plowing,  for  Barley 
it  is  often  plow’d,  fo  as  that  a  Ridge-Balk  in  the  middle, 
is  cover'd  by  two  oppofite  Furrows.  This  is  done  to  roc 
Weeds,  mellow  the  Earth,  and  to  give  the  Water  a  fall 
from  it.  This  he  advifes  to  be  timely  done,  and  that  the 
Farmer  be  beforehand  with  his  Ground  *,  but  as  in  all  things 
there  is  a  mean,  he  advifes  his  Farmer  not  to  be  too  foon, 
for 

i  Wlio  laietS  bp  falToto,  too  foone  o?  too  tott, 
tDitp  noiancr^  manp,  SotT)  SarTie  Sefct : 

^0?  toecS  ans  tfte  toatetj  fo  foftcttj  anS  tilths, 
tTiat  goobnti^  from  either,  it  bttcrlie  pTucfei0?^ 

By  Fallow,  is  underftood  a  Winter-Fallow,  or  bringing 
Ground  to  a  Barley  Seafon,  (as  the  Country  Men  term  it.) 
Now  if  this  plowing  be  too  foon,  as  while  the  Seeds  are 
flying,  it  will  be  the  fuller  of  Weeds  ^  and  if  too  wet,  the 
old  Roots  will  recover  themfelves,  and  again  lay  hold  of 
the  Ground ;  Alfo  Water  running  off  from  a  new  turn’d 
up  Ground,  carries  with  it  much  of  its  Fat  and  Goodnefs. 

3  €5jeen  rie  iit  ^tptemfieG  toTjrn  timelp  t|jou  f)a(T^ 
^(toScr  foj  toSeatfotPing,  callctS  ^0  faft : 

Slf 
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toil  rtiffet  counrci  3f  0iw^» 

leaue  fotoing  of  toljeat.  Before  J^alloma^  cur. 

Rye  is  fown  on  lighter  Land  than  Wheat,  and  therefore 
is  commonly  fow’d  before  the  Rains.  When  Wheat-land 
Will  not  plough,  which  if  it  will  not  do  fo  as  to  get  your 
Seed  into  the  Ground  before  Hallowma^^  or  All  Saints^ 
it  is  bed  to  let  it  go  till  the  Spring  for  fomewhat  elfe,  for 
the  Frofts  will  be  with  it  before  it  can  get  out  of  the 
Milk. 

4  W^tu  tol^rat  Bpon  rtiifll),  pr  minb  to  BrJoto^ 
let  t^at  Be  tljr  of  tofirat  pe  Bo  fotoe : 

feemetB  to  Ijact  tt^  anB  comfojt  to  Bjing^ 
tj^at  gmetf)  it  comfojr  of  ffl§*icl|ri!na^  fpjiiig* 

An  Eddifh,  is  where  Corn  hath  grown  the  Year  before^ 
This  is  fuppos’d  to  have  weaken’d  the  Ground,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  proper  to  give  it  a  little  hold  of  the  Ground  while 
the  Seafon  continues  yet  mild,  that  fo  it  may  be  the  better 
able  to  ftruggle  \vith  the  Rigours  of  the  enfuing  Winter. 

y3©B(te  tofjeat  Bpon  peafe  ctcB^BotB  gtoto  a,o  It)^  toouIBji 
But  falloto  Beft^  if  toe  BiB  ao  toe  iBoulB  : 
get  toBetC;,  Ijotoj  auB  tofieuj  pc  iuteuB  to  Begiu^ 
let  euer  tpe  finett^  Be  fieft  fotoeu  in. 

The  Eddifh  in  the  foregoing  Stanza^  we  may  fuppofe 
was  meant  of  what,  Peafe  or  Beans  had  grown  upon,  for 
Wheat  very  often  follows  them^  and  as  they  are  both  De» 
Itroyers  of  Weeds,  their  Eddiflies  or  Etches  are  very  pro¬ 
per  for  it.  The  Peafe  commonly  come  off  firft,  and  there¬ 
fore  moft  proper^  for  white  Wheat  which  is  tenderer  and 
fooner  ripe  than  our  red  Wheat,  Mr.  Mortimer^,  too  fays, 
that  in  Hertfdrdjhire  they  fometimes  fow  Wheat  upon  art 
Etch  after  Barley. 

6  i©Bo  fotoetB  in  rain,  pe  Ibal  reap  it  toitB  teav^, 
toBo  fotoetB  in  B^  <^uer  in  feartf  s 
fotoetB  ill  0?  BefrauBetB  Bi.^  lunB^ 

BatB  eie  foje  aBjooB,  toitB  a  eojCe  at  BuuB^ 

Thefe  are  the  three  converfe  ways  of  So  wing  5  for  wno> 
foever  fuws  in  Rain  or  over- wet  Weather,  fhall  have  his 
Seed  burtt  before  it  will  fprout.  He  that  foweth  in  harmes 
oi  harms  way,  whether^  of  Roads^  ill  Neighbours,  tor- 
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rents  of  Water,  Conies,  or  other  Vermin,  can  never  beea^ 
fy  •,  he  may  lofe  his  Crop  when  ready  f^r  the  Barn,  more 
likely  than  when  in  the  Blade.  Who  foweth  ill  Seed,  de- 
fraudeth  both  himfelf  of  what  he  ought  to  make,  and  his 
Land  of  what  it  would  bring  forth  ^  he  hath  both  the  Vex¬ 
ation  of  feeing  his  Labour  come  to  nothing,  and  finding 
himfelf  mock’d  and  pointed  at  in  the  Market. 

7  jSfBantilic  foton,  toater  fiitrolD  tlfjp  groiinir, 
tHat  rainc  toitjcn  it  comert)>  map  tun  atoap  toun& : 

ftit  aBout  toif|>  attoU)  anU  Boto, 

tafte  penp  fo:  fttHing,  of cuctp  croU). 

Of  Water- Furrows  has  been  fpoken  before,  they  are 
commonly  drawn  crofs  the  Ridges  in  the  loweft  part  of 
the  Ground,  fo  that  they  receive  the  Water  from  the  Fur¬ 
rows,  and  convey  it  into  feme  Ditch,  Drain  or  Put^  which 
laft  may  be  made  with  Succefs  enough,  where  no  better 
Gonveniency  is  to  be  had,  by  digging  paft  the  Clay,  if  any, 
to  a  foft  Sand,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Chalk-Stone,  or 
any  other  Fofiil  capable  of  Clefts,  through  which  the  Wa¬ 
ter  will  drain.  Of  the  ufe  of  the  Bow  for  Children,  has 
fomewhat  been  fald  before  alfo,  only  here  may  be  added, 
that  in  our  Authors  time  the  Gun  was  knowm,  altho’  not 
in  fo  general  ufe  as  at  prefent,  and  not  as  yet  thought  fit 
to  be  trufted  into  fuch  Hands.  The  Queftion  is,  whether 
it  were  not  better  to  Te-affume  the  Bow,  and  let  the  Chil¬ 
dren  have  again  the  Pleafure  and  Profit  of  doing  fomewhat 
ufeful,  than  cither  to  trutt  them  with  the  mifehievous  In- 
ftrument  which  very  often  burns  Houfes,  c,  fometimes 
deftroys  themfelves,  or  elfe  entirely  to  giVc  them  up  to 
their  School  and  frivolous  Sports  ?  Phyficians  have  long 
liace  obferved,  nothing  is  more  healthful  than  the  ufe  of 
ir,  as  opening  the  Breatt,  clearing  the  Lungs, 

A  Dlgrejjion  to  the  ufoge  of  divers  Cou?2tries  coTicern- 
ing  iiliage, 

no  lifting^  of  cuctp  graiit^ 
no?  Badie  auB  i0  fo?  cuerp  Bain  : 

^ctfenotD  Sjuacouiitric,  fo  Barren  of  foii^ 

But  fomc  ItinB  of  co|n^  map  Be  gotten  toitB  toil. 

Cuitivaiing  Land,  and  Educating  Children,  is  that  which 

makes 


makes  them  fit  for  fomething  *,  and  again,  where  the  heft 
Land  is  neglefted,  it  comes  lo  very  little  or  nothing,  as 
fome  Travellers  affirm  of^  that  formerly  fertile  Land  a* 
bout  Rome^  which  for  want  of  due  Management  has  ren¬ 
der’d  even  the  Air  unwholfome. 

And  altho’  we  have  no  need  of  complaining  for  want  of 
Cultivation  in  this  our  Land,  efpecially  ihQ  moi'Q  Souther/i 
part  of  it,  yet  it  muft  be  own'd,  that  there  are  Itill  Im¬ 
provements  to  bemrade  ^  and  it  is  great  pity  that  a  great 
many  are  fo  wedded  to  their  Old  Cultoms,  as  to  rejeit  Ek- 
periments,  efpecially  thofe  which  may  be  made  with  ver/ 
little  Colt.  This  is  a  Fault  more  peculiar  to  the  Englijh 
Nation,  than  any  other  that  I  know  of^  and  of  ancient 
Handing,  at  lealt  as  ancient  as  our  Author,  for 

9  tofjete  dr,  but  m  bar!?  Sits  grotih, 

goo^  &adp  3j  rmm  Uh  liuolu  : 

drute  fram  of  an  aliris  P 
fc?  mucli)  of  eaciyahei*  lo  Ldt*. 

This  no  doubt  met  with  Laughter  and  Difconragement,. 
until  Experience  fhewM  who  was  in  the  Right,  as  it  has 
done  in  many  ocher  things,  as  Turnips,  fiiice.  And. 
here  I  cannot  but  applaud  Gentlemens  taking  fome  part 
of  their  Eftates  into  their  own  Hands,  it  is  to  them  we 
owe  the  greatelt  part,  if  not  all  our  Improvements  for 
fie  that  will  venture  out  of  the  Common  Road,  ought  to 
be  well  hor’s,d  and  above  the  Belpauerings  of  Envious  Peo¬ 
ple,  at  leaft  to  have  a  Purfe  and  publlck  Spirit  to  tarry 
fiim  through,  for  a  very  little  Difappointment  is  enough 
to  difparage  a  whole  Undertaking.  Of  this  we  find  our 
Author  (who,  what  he  wanted  in  Purfe,  made  up  in  Spi¬ 
rit,)  fo  fenfible,  that  leaft  fiis  Defign  Ihould  fail,  he  claps 
Thirty  Load  of  Muck  upon  his  Summer  Fallow  he  defign'd 
for  Barley  •,  whereas  upon  a  light  Hazle  Mould,  Fifteen  of 
good  Horfe-Dung  would  have  done  better,  as  we  find  by 
daily  Experience.  ’  .  ■  ■  • 

?  o  2|n  ^utfoUic  again,  tofictc  Itificat  ttritcr  grcto, 

goon  fiu.^banij^p  pfetj,  gootsi  IDficatlana  %  : 

pjouctbe,  cr^petiencc  long  ago  gone, 
tfiafuQtljtiig  tol)o  piactifct^,  norfiing  Ifjall  fioue. 
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There  are  now  in  uie  befides  Folding,  Horfe-Dung? 
Cow-dung,  Marie  and  Burn-beating,  which  were  known 
^in  our  Author's  time,  Street- Earth,  Mud,  Chalk,  Soot, 
Soap  and  Potafh-Lees,  Pigeons-Dupg,  Malt- Cummings, 
Lime,  Sea-CoaL  Aflies,  Raggs  of  divers  forts,  Shavings 
and  Shreds  of  Leather,  Clippings  of  Coney-Skins,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Ears  •,  Horn  Shavings  of  divers  forts,  Hoofs, 
Sheeps  Trotters,  blew  Clay,  Urry,  Sea-weed,  Sea-fand, 
tffc.  All  which  are  good  in  their  kinds^'but  require  Skill 
and  Experience  in  the  choice  and  ufe  of  them,  wherein 
mull  be  confider'd  the  nature  of  the  Ground,  and  compu¬ 
ted  the  Coft,  which  muft  by  no  means  exceed  the  Profit. 
Now  altho’  this  laft  Caution  may  feem  fuperfluqus,  as  be¬ 
ing  an  undoubted'  Axiom,  yet  I  am  fo  bold  as  to  fay,  this 
is  that  upon  which  all  ProjeSls  fplit,  and  therefore  may 
very  well  be  here  remembred,  efpecially  fince  there  goes 
more  to  fuch  a  Computation  than  is  generally  thought  upon* 
For  example,  fuppofe  I  improve  Land  not  worth  a  Groat  an 
Acre  to  be  worth  Five’ Shillings  an  Acre,  with  very  little 
Coft,  and  at  the  fame  timenegle£l  or  rob  Land  woith  Ten 
Shillings  an  Acre,  I  fhall  run  back  in  the  latter  much  more 
than  I  can  get  in  the  former  ^  or  vyhich  is  the  fame  thing, 
if  I  lay  out  that  Dung,  Folding,  or  Time,  on  two  Crops, 
which  in  another  place  will  afford  me  Five.  Again,  if  I 
fold  more  that  my  Sheep  are  able  to  bear,  or  if  I  keep 
more  Sheep  than  I  can  Winter,  I  fliall  Iqfe  more  by  my 
Flock  than  I  (hall  get  by  my  Land.  And  here  naturally 
enough  comes  in  a  common  Error  in  Folding,  very  well 
obferved  by  the  Ingenious  Mr.  Atwell^  namelv,  of  folding 
a  Flock  by  the  Hurdle,  or  always  with  the  fame  quantity 
of  Hurdles.  For  fuppofe  a  fquare  Fold  contains  i  o  Hurdles 
bn  each  fide,  or  6o  Feet,  herein  may  be  folded  900  Sheep, 
at  4  fquare  Feet  to  a  Sheep,  (which  altho’  too  little  Room 
will  ferve  for  Explanation,)  as  containing  :^6oo  Feet.  But 
if  this  Fold  is  removed  into  the  Common  Field,  where  the 
Ground  lies  in  Acres  and  half  Acres,  and  I  am  limitted  to 
a  breadth,  as  fuppofe  five  Hurdles  or  30  Feer,  then  the 
length  will  be  15  Hurdles  or  90  Feet,  and  the  Content  of 
the  enclofed  Ground  no  more  than  2700,  and  each  Sheep 
has  no  more  than  3  fquare  Feet^  this  being  lefs  than  the 
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other  by  900  Feet,  or  225:  Sheep  in  their  former  fpace. 
The  want  of  due  Care  in  this  point,  over  hurts  and  over 
cools  the  Sheep,  and  is  the  occafion  of  Surfeits,  which 
commonly  end  in  a  Rot  or  Murrain.  But  to  return  to  our 
Subjeft,  as  fuch  a  Computation  ought  to  be,  it  ought  to 
be  in  Geilerofity,  not  in  Covetoufnefs  and  Greed inefs,  that 
is,  we  ought  at  firft  to  be  contented  with  a  fmall  Gain  and 
Probability  of  Improvement, 
i  I  srmiel  ants  foj  tie  anh  not  tofieat, 

m  peelOetl^  lf)it  Butti^en,  to  tone  tfje  moje  great  t 
^oto  peafon  anii  Baclie,  Beligljt  not  in  fanh:, 

But  rather  in  riaie^  0?  in  rottenct  lanBv 
Gravel  and  Sand  are  ftili  for  Rye,  not  Wheat,  and  Peafe 
will  do  tolerably  well  upon  a  ftiff  Land,  provided  they 
are  fown  with  a  pretty  broad  caft,  but  they  delight  moft 
in  a  light  Land  that  is  fomewhat  rich.  But  Barley  is  well 
known  to  delight  in  a  light  dry  Ground,  fuch  as  is  the  black 
rich  Mould,  and  will  grow  tollerably  well  in  Rye-lands, 
provided  they  are  in  heart,  to  which,  Turneps  now  a  days 
do  very  much  contribute  ^  fo  that  our  Author’s  Clay  is  not 
fo  proper  as  his  rotten  Land.  However,  if  Clay  be  not 
too  ftiff,  and  brought  to  a  good  feafon,  as  the  Husband- 
Men  term  it,  viz,  not  too  Cloddy,  it  will  make  pretty  good 
fhifr,  but  in  Lome  Years  is  very  apt  to  be  Water-bound  and 
Steely.  It  may  not  be  impoper  here  to  add  what  forts  of 
Dung  are  proper  for  the  divers  forts  of  Land. 

Horfe-Dung  or  Street-Muck,  Lime  and  Chalk,  are  pro¬ 
per  for  ftiff  hungry  Clays,  or  thofe  commonly  called  cold 
Clays,  for  they  mellow,  fatten,  and  lighten  them. 

Marie  is  excellent  for  a  light  (hallow  Mould  or  (beer 
Ground,  as  Husband-Men  call  that  Ground  that  lofeth  its 
Dung,  one  reafon  thereof  is,  becaufe  if  laid  pretty  thick, 
and  turn’d  in  pretty  deep  with  the  Plough,  it  forms  a  pan 
of  Marie  under  the  Soil  that  retain  the  Moifture,  and  the 
other  is  it  that  fattens  and  alters  the  Soil. 

Pigeons  Dung  is  good  upon  a  cold  chalky  Soil,  and  here 
it  mutt  not  be  fown  too  thick,  for  all  Dungs  except  Marie, 
it  is  better  to  dung  with  thern  thin,  and  often,  than  thick 
and  feldom. 

Horn-Shavings  do  well  upon  almoft  any  Ground,  but 
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befl:  on  lighjt  Ground  •,  the  Icffer  fort  for  Barley,  and  the 
brooder  for  Whear.  The  like  of  Rags^  Shreds,  Clippings 
and  Trotters,  which  laft  i$  by  much  the  moft  lafting  of  this 
fort  of  Mucking. 

Malt  Comings  is  good  on  light  Land  for  a  fingle  Crop  | 
feme  advife  it  tor  Meadow,  as  alfo  the  Water  of  a  Malr- 
fteep,  Sink  or  Cheefe  Prefs,  in  which  it  may  be  foak’d  to 
a  Confiftence,  and  gently  fpread  on  the  Ground  Soot  is 
well  known  to  kill  Rufhes,  and  help  cold  Meadows,  but 

12  «3[f)eatrqmetime  ttedp,  0:  htitnt 

fo?  pjiiie  oj  to?  pouertte^  pjarttfe  fo  hnotois?  C 
€:oo  luftp  of  courage^  fot  to|tat  hotlh  not  toeT, 

^ito?  after  at  peeier,  l^e  laiietfj  to  titoel. 

‘  Pride  and  Poverty  have  here  the  fame  efFeft,  that  is  of 
making  the  Corn  lean.  Pride  or  too  much  Dung  (which 
by  no  means  agrees  with  Wheat)  fpends  its  felf  all  into 
Straw,  and  therefore' where  Ground  is  lufty,  it  is  heft  to 
fow  with  a  plentiful  Hand  •,  then  the  care  of  her  OlF-fpfing 
will  keep  down  her  Vanity. '  But  Poverty  is  a  mbre  dif- 
mal  Circumftance,  and  has  no  remedy,  but  enriching  her 
with  a  Summer  Fallowl  '  '  ^  ' 

1 3  aBucf)  rootingri  anb  lanb  out  pf  l^artj, 

tpftle^  a  number^  fDjtljioitfi  to  bpfrart  ^  ^ 

fo  grotonig,  p?oue  liiftp  anh  UnSy 
"Ic  Ggnifietfj  lanb  to  bt  !uftp  anb  ftrong* 

Much  Wet,  efpecially  foon  after  Heaped,  beat  down 
the  Seeds  (efpecially  Thiftle  Seeds  that  fiy  in  the  Airj  into 
the  Ground.  Hog-rooting  opens  the  Ground  to  receive 
them.  Thlftles  delight  in  dry  Ground,  out  of  which  they 
luck  a  great  deal  bf  Moifture,  fo  that  they  imgoverifli  rh-e 
Poor*,  and  it  is  a  fign  that  Land  'is  Rich  that  is  able  l.;> 
nouridi  them  till  they  grow  lufty  and  ftrong. 

14  lanb  full  of  anb  in  j^artic  goob 

’  pedbj^  Wabt  to  a  anb  iiiaeaferb  innugftt : 

.  ^0  crop  bpmi  crop,  bpon  mljcfc  courage  toe  bouBt, 
perib.^  Mabc  to?  0  b?ag,  but  it  bolbetij  not  out. 

It  is  an  Old  Saying,  one  cannot  have  ones  Cike  and  eat 
ones  Cake  for  Land  requires  Reft  and  Nourilhinent,  ^s 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  Creation. 
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I  %  €fie  fttato  anb  tge  eare:,to  l^aue  fitgitciS  anb 
6ctolienctl^Ian?j,to  be  soobanb  inftrcngtlj : 

5[f  eare  be  but  anb  tfje  ftratu  be  but  fmal^ 
it  Cgnifietb  barene.fi?^  anb  batten  toitliai 
1 6  JSgite  toljeat,  o?  elfe  teb^,  teb  tiuet  o?  toijite, 
fat  pailctb  ai  otbet^  fo?  lanb  tfiat  i^  light  ♦ 
a©hite  polfatb  0?  teb,  that  fo  ticftlp  fet, 
fo2  iaub  that  bf  ft  pt  can  get. 

j  7^ain  inhcat  that  i^  uiircb^tDith  inhif*^  ^nb  inith  teb, 
ncjtt  to  the  belt in  the  matttcfe?  Jnah^  h^^b : 

^0  Cutlicp  0?  I^utftep  toljtat  ntanp  bb  toue^ 

25ccaufe  it  i^  aoutiC:,  a^  others  aboiic*  ‘ 

I  §  45jap  toftcat  i^  the  gtofea,  pet  goob  fo]  the  daic, 
though  ItJotft  fo?  the  mathet,  a^  fatmet  niap  fap  i 
ffl^uch  lifee  bnto  tie^,  be  hi^^  pjopettie^  foitnb, 
coojfe  fiob3etj  much  bjan^  anb  a  peelet  of  gtounb. 

Here  our  Author  difcourfeth  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  Corn, 
and  firlt  as  it  ftandeth  on  the  Ground,  namely,  that  both 
Straw  and  Ear  have  a  proportional  bignefs  and  length,  ta 
which  may  be  added  evennefs,  namely,  that  it  ftand  of  a 
like  thicknefs  and  height,  then  it  is  all  of  a  piece,  in  lealt 
danger  of  lodging,  and  encourages  both  Farmar  and  Reaper. 
Then  of  the  difierent  forts  of  Wheat,  of  which  thefe  are 
many  known  at  prefenc,  befides  tilofe  he  mentions,  fuch 
as  whole  Str^w  VVheat,  red  Straw  Wheat,  Flaxen  Wheat, 
Lammas  Wheat,  Chi  I  tern  Wheat,  0 grave  Wheat,  Sarra- 
fins  Wheat-,  however,  amonglt  all  thefe,  and  thofe  be  men¬ 
tions,  the  Red  and  White  Pollard  are  moft  efteem’d  ^  altho* 
they  agree  not  with  all  fort  of  ftitt' Lands,  or  thrive  alike 
on  like  Lands  in  all  places,  and  thereiore  it  is  pitty  that 
more  notice  is  not  taken  6f  the  feveral  forts  of  this  Corn, 
and  how  and  where  they  thrive  belt.  Main  Wheat  weighs 
pretty  well,  but  grey  Wheat  is,  I  take  it,  the  worft,  and  is 
often  ground  low,  and  fold  for  better  than  it  is  at  a  cheap¬ 
er  price,  to  the  defrauding  of  the  Poor,  and  to  the  damage 
of  the  Market. 

1 9  tie,  0?  clfc  barlie,  anb  tfiat  i0  grap^ 

bjing^  lanb  out  of  comfojt^  anb  Toon  to  becap : 


€>iie  after  anat^ctj  no  comfort  fietidren, 
crop  bpon  crop,  tdilf  quicMp  fie  fcen. 

Of  this,  enough  has  been  faid  before. 

20  S>tiU  crop  fipott  crop,  manp  farmer.^  feo  tafte, 
aufi  trap  little  pjofit,  foj  ffreelsinefl'e  fafte : 

€:tjci’  fijeaficDpie  fijinftcojn,  fuctj  cropper^  fio  ftanfi, 
count  pcafon  0?  fijanlt,  a^  a  comfojt  to  land- 

The  meaning  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  notwithftandinS 
mott  Farmers  are  only  for  Wheat,  Barley,  Beans  and  Oats’ 
with  which  they  wear  out  their  Land.  Yet  Peafe  and 
Brank,  or  Buck  Wheat,  may  be  a  good  Crop  fometimes, 
to  vary  the  Land  and  not  tire  it.  Hence  it  feems,  Peafe 
were  not  fo  much  ufed  in  the  Field,  as  at  prefent  ^  how¬ 
ever,  now  they  are  very  confiderable  there,  and  fo  is  Buck 
W  heat,  which  is  of  excellent  ufe,  as  I  have  mention’d  elfe 
where,  and  if  plow’d  in  the  Bloffom,  is  almoft  as  good 
as  a  dunging.  Some  propofe  folding  and  feeding  it  on  the 
Ground,  but  whether  good  Food  for  Sheep  I  leave  to  the 
more  experienced. 

2 1  tfiat  10  fmeral,  trope?  map  fiaue  tfijee, 
in  cfiampion  coimtrep,  it  map  not  fo  fic : 

Cone  taketfi  l)i0  fcafon,  a0  commoitcr^  map, 
tfjc  totli'er  mitfi  reafaii,  niap  orfieilnife  fap. 

Several  or  enclofed  Land  may  be  ufed  according  to  its 
flrength,  which  in  many  places  will  hold  out  three  Crops  5 
but  in  Common  Field  Land,  (in  moft  places)  the  Cuftom 
is  for  it  all  to  lie  fallow  together,  and  that  every  third 
Year,  fo  that  the  Owner  of  fuch  Land  muft  do  as  the 
reft  do. 


2  2  <&Dmc  fifetfi  at  fiiTt,  a  eooti  falloto  to  mafic, 
to  fotoc  tftcrcon  fiarlic,  tfie  Setter  to  tafte : 

IJcrt  tfiat  to  foto  peafe,  anfi  of  tfiat  to  foil?  tofieat, 
tlytn  fallotu  again,  o?  Jtelaie  fo}  tfip  neat. 


As  to  his  taking  Wheat  the  third  Year  after  Summer 
Fallowing,  it  is,  now  out  of  ule.  I  am  apt  to  believe,  by 
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Fallowing,  he  means  breaking  up,  but  then  Feafe  Ihould 
have  gone  before  Barley  ^  however,  there  is  a  fort  of  Bar¬ 
ley  call’d  Sprat  Barley,  or  Battledore-Barley,  that  will  grow 
very  well  on  lufty  Land,  but  then  the  Ground  muft  be  fine 
for  it,  which  cannot  be  fuppos’d  the  firft  Year,  fo  that  if 
this  was  the  cuftom  then,  we  have  got  better  Ctfloms  fince. 

23  fitft  tic  anh  tfjen  fiarliV;,  champion  faxc^, 
a?  toJjear  fiefcjeharlicj  6e  cliampton  taaie^ : 

25iit  fevfojc  mebblefe):  men, 

tfjen  iait  on  moje  compa^^f^  auto  fallotuasen. 

The  Champion  way  at  prefent  is  moft  in  vogue,  but 
without  doubt  there  may  be  a  variation  according  to  the 
divers  Circumftances  of  places  ^  for  Example,  Mtddlefex 
Men  having  Dung  more  plentiful  than  any  part  of  England^ 
migh  afford  to  keep  it  longer,  and  give  it  more  Rottennefs 
than  other  places,  and  fo  might  fatten  •,  and  yet  not  over¬ 
heat  their  Ground,  fo  that  their  firft  Crop  might  be  a  tol- 
lerable  Crop  of  Barley,  and  their  next  a  good  Crop  of 
-  Wheat,  But  our  Farmers  now  a  days  know  better,  than 
either  to  let  their  Dung  watte  in  the  Heap,  or  to  fpoilone 
Crop  to  make  another 

24  IDtiere  feairfie  pc  fotuc^  after  ric  02  clfc  totjeat, 
if  tanb  lie  Pntuftpj  tlfie  crop  not  great : 

^0  tote  pe  pour  coft^  to  pemr  co:ae  aiib  fmart, 
anb  lanb  ouerBiirbeneb^  clenc  out  of  lf)eart* 

2^  ^reeption.^  tafte^  of  ttje  cfjampion  lanli, 
from  fping  atong^  from  tfiat  at  tfip  fjanb  : 

Oliift  6p)  pe  map  comfojt,  tottp  conipa^at  toill, 
far  off  pe  muft  comfo?t,  Mtl)  fauo?  anb 

Here  he  advifes  to  be  careful,  near  Home,  of  the  enclo- 
fed  Land,  that  it  be  not  quite  worn  out  of  heart,  but  in 
time  fummer-fallow’d  and  muck’d  •,  but  for  common  Field- 
land,  and  what  lies  remote,  he  looks  upon  it  as  no  great 
matter  how  near  it  be  worn  ^  however,  be  recommends  the 
comforting  it  with  Favour  and  Skill.  By  Favour  may  be 
underftood  laying  it  down  ^  but  what  his  Skill  was,  he  has 
left  unfolded,  fori  took  it  in  thofe  days  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  folding  ;  Perhaps  there  might  be  fome  other 

ways , 
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whicli  were  Seci?ets  *,  fuch  us  fowiAg  Tares^  otBrank^ 
and  ploughing  them  in,  uling  Rags,  I  am  fure  we  have 
a  ready  Remedy  at  hand  at  preient,  were  it  not  for  fpite, 
which  is  by  Turneping  them,  and  feeding  Sheep  or  fJeat 
Caide  upon  them,  by  making  a  Fold  of  Hurdles  *,  but  this 
the  Owner  of  the  Sheep-Walk' commonly  eats  up  before  it 
can  come  to  any  Maturity. 

26  tie  0?  elfe  Bariic  pc  foto, 

ict  f atitBare  btmxt,  t^etcupon  fo?  to  gtoho  : 

Ijauing  ttoo  crop^f  tohercof  coDtoare  ton, 

t|ou  fialt  tpt  Jeffc  neeo,  to  lap  toft  tlhereupon. 

Codyvare,  fuch  as  Beans  and  Peafe,  are  obferved  to  be 
no  great  Peelers  of  Ground  •,  Beans  delight  in  a  ftiff  Land, 
and  Peafe  in  a  lighter  Mould  •,  of  which  before. 

27  ^omt  far  fro  t^c  marfeet,  heliglit  not  in  prafc, 
fb2  tljat  crir  cljapman^  tpp  fccm  not  to  pleafe : 

3ifWnt  of  tl)c  marhet  place,  ferur  tfire  not  tod, 
tet  |)0S i3p  a  fatting^  to  bjoiif r  to  fdU 
The  Cafe  is  very  much  altered,  for  they  are  as  much 
rravM  as  any  other  Commodity,  and  the  Husbandman  may 
make  much  more  of  them  in  Money,  than  in  Hogs-flefln 
One  Rea  ion  is  (I  believe)  beCaufe  there  are  not  near  fo 
great  plenty  of  Acorns  as  formerly,  with  which  the  poor 
Man  ufed  to  fat  his  Hog and  altho'  his  Hog  already  ftands 
him  in  more  than  he  is  worth,  he  muft  not  lofe  the  Feaft- 
ing  and  Joy,  this  Creature  is  like  to  afford  him  and  his 
Hodhpld,  for  fear  of  a  little  farther  Lofs :  However, 
hitherto  what  his  Hog  has  coft  him,  has  gone  avyay  infen- 
fibly_,  and  vvill  do  him  more  good  in  Pork,  or  Bacon,  than 
jf  it  had  been  in  Ale. 

2%  Ctr.n  rr0p.^  of  a  falloto,  inncfjetl)  the  ptough . 
thongh  tone  6e  of  peafe,  it  lanb  good  inoiiglj : 

^ne  crop  and  a  falloto,  fome  foil  toil!  ahtde, 
tohete  II  pe  go  laie  p2o8t  afide. 

Two  Crops  of  a  Fallow  is  pretty  w^ell,  but  I  think  one 
Crop  and  a  Fallow  but  very  poor  doings  ^  hovvever,  it  is 
better  to  be&ow  Labour  m  thg  Ground,  than  to  lofe  it  iu 
-  ■  thx 


the  Crop  :  Now  between  a  good  Crop  and  a  bad  one,  thete 
is  little  difference  in  the  Ploughing,  Seed  and  Inning*,  but 
there  is  a  vaft  deal  in  what  they  make  at  the  Market  ^  and 
the  Labour  of  Fallowing  is  better  laid  out  at  Home,  than 
loft  at  the  Market.  Here  it  is  again  obfervable,  that 
Peafe  were  lookt  upon  but  as  an  indifferent  Crop. 

29  j©hftcpcaron  pe  dnti  falloto 

fotae  pe  map  tiritfjout  hoong  : 

fejoftcn  top  lanto,  oj  toitifj  toatet  opp2cfc 
0?  oucrmutJ)  mmgeti,  to?  tomcat  not  beft. 

Peafe  are  no  impoverifliers,  but  rather  improvers  of 
Ground,  fo  that  if  you  have  a  Fallow  after  a  good  Crop 
of  Peafe,  he  fuppofes  the  Ground  ftill  in  heart  enough  to 
bear  a  Crop  of  Wheat  ^  for  too  much  Dung,  or  too  mucll 
Water^  are  bad  for  Wheat  5  we  have  obferved  elfewhere. 

30  toJatcc  all  toJinter,  annoietlj  too  muclj, 
bc&otoJ  not  tl)p  toljcat  topon  lanto  that  fuclj : 

25ut  ratrjei:  fotoi  0?  e!fe  bultimong  tljarr^ 

grap  peafon  oj  runciual,o?^  fitciic,^  0?  tare*  ' 

Becaufe  thefe  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  when  the  W'ater 
is  going  or  gone  off  ^  and  befides,  thefe  are  not  fo  apt  to 
burft  as  Wheat.  Bullimong  has  been  elfewhere  explain'd  5- 
it  is  a  mixture  of  Oats,  Peafe  and  Vetches. 

3 1  ,^DtoJ  atojn^  Vt  otuner.^>  tftat  timber  too  lone, 
fotoi  pabie  ahto  rte  toJitp  tpcm^  t^t  better  to  pjouc : 

5|f  tattcl  0?  conie,  map  enter  to  crop, 
pong  #lie  in  toanger,  of  locang  Ijt^  top. 

This  is  for  the  raifing  a  Wood,  which  will  very  w^ell 
bear  with  a  Crop  of  Kye,  taken  off  the  firft  Year*,  for 
both  Acorns  and  Haws,  being  very  flow  in  coming  up,  will 
not  be  very  far  above  Ground  at  Flarveft  *,  but  then'  they 
mutt  be  well  fenced  from  Cattle  and  Cony,  the  firft  two 
Years  after,  as  alfo  very  clean  w^eedcd,  after  which  they 
will  require  little  tending,  except  the  Fences. 

3 1 3©Ijo  pdcuW  toeligbtctb,  to  |aue  tfiitf)  tfic  farCt:^ 
if  noto  pe  too  fotoo  tfjem,  3{  t&into  it  not  tourft : 
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gteenetr  tfte  peafon,  anli  toarmer  t^p  rooittj 
,  mo?e  luftie  tl}t  laicr^  moje  plerttp  tl^ep  come* 

■  The  Reading  and  Uajling^  are  beft  fo'^vn  at  this  time  of 
the  Year,  which  if  they  take  good  Root  before  the  cold 
Weather  comes,  with  fome  Care  and  Favour  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther,  may  live  until  the  Spring  ^  but  they  have  a  great 
many  Hazards  to  run  from  Black  Frofts,  C c, 

3  5  ploto  hp  0?  Seine  bp^  aSuifeS  toitli 
tpt  6?eStI|  of  a  nSgC;,  anD  in  lengtl)  a^  pe  toil! : 
3E)Ijere  fpeesie  qiiicftfet,  fo?  a  fenfe  pe  toil!  Srato, 
to  fold  in  tl^e  feeS^  of  tlje  fijemble  anS  fiato* 

Some  advife  the  twilling  the  Seeds  in  a  Hay-band,  and 
fo  burying  them  lhallowly  in  Rows.  Be  it  how  it  will,  they 
mull  be  fenced  in,  and  then  it  will  be  found  that  a  new 
Bank  with  Quickfets,  is  as  cheap.  Of  the  railing  of  Haws 
and  Sloes,  I  fpake  before^  and  1  believe  the  Bramble  may 
be  rais'd  the  fame  way  ^  namely,  by  burying  the  ripe  Ber¬ 
ries  during  the  Winter  until  their  Seeds  chitt,  and  then 
fowing  them.  I  am  alfo  of  Opinion,  that  a  Brmble  may 
be  planted  with  good  Advantage,  as  Vines  in  a  Vineyard, 
and  with  good  pruning  and  ordering,  may  be  brought  to 
ripen  altogether  ^  which  if  once  they  are,  they  will  be  of 
excellent  ufe. 

34  ®I>ousfi  pirtttp  of  afo?n^,  tpt  pojMing  to  fat^r 
not  taken  infeafon^  mappenthbptliat : 

2[[f  ratling  o?  ftoelling,gct  once  in  tf|e  tfijoat^ 
t^on  lofeft  tl^p  pojMing  a  croton  to  a  groat* 

If  fed  under  the  Tree  whilll  green,  and  in  molft  Wea¬ 
ther,  or  if  fed  with  any  thing  that  is  too  cold  and  moill, 
as  Gardning  Peafe  that  have  taken  wet,  Hogs  are  very 
apt  to  Iwell  under  the  Throat  to  a  prodigious  bignefsy 
which  if  not  taken  care  of  in  time,  choaks  them.  The  belt 
Remedy  is  giving  them  their  Walh  hot,  and  if  ripe,  cut 
open  the  Swelling,  and  the  Matter  will  fpurt  out  a  great 
way.  This  I  have  known  done  with  fuecefs,  but  I  take  it 
the  beft  way,  is  to  pierce  it  an  Inch  or  more  deep  with  a 
red  hot  Iron, 
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3  j  3©gatcticr  tlfjiitff  fat  is?,  ajaiu  if  it  fail, 
tijou  tjentereft  tije  tijins,  aiiij  tljc  fatnciS  luitl^a!  t 
fatter  tijc  Setter,  to  fell  o?  to  htil, 

Sut  not  to  continue,  mafec  pjoofifpc  toili. 

This  is  a  plain  matter  of  Fad  in  all  Edibles. 

36  l©i|at  euer  tiding  biet0,  go  Surp  0?  Burn, 
fo?  tainting  of  grounb,  0?  a  tnojicc  ill  turn : 

,&uci)  peftiient  fniell,  of  a  tarrcniic  tiling, 
to  cattel  anb  people,  great  peril  map  Bjing. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  horrid  thing  for  Farmers  and 
others,  to  fell  that  which  dies  of  its  felf  to  poor  hungry 
Wretches,  who  as  greedily  eat  it,  and  fuck  in  the  Venom, 
which  is  very  frequently  done. 

37  €()p  mcafeleb  Sacon,  Bog,  foto,  0?  tlip  fioje, 
fliut  bp  foj  to  Seal,  from  infetting  tSp  ftojc : 

<!^j  bill  it  fo?  bacon,  02  foufe  it  to  fell, 

5f  0?  f  lemming  t^at  louejS  it  fo  baintilp  SuelE 

Whether  Mealled  Bacon  be  infedious  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell;  it  commonly  happens  from  the  Hogs  want  of  Water  j 
however,  if  the  F/emming  delights  in  it,  and  buies  it  know¬ 
ing  it  to  be  fuch,  it  is  pity  to  eat  any  from  him. 

3  8  3©itS  rtratdirp,anb  peafebolt.toitS  fern  ^  tSc  Smite, 
fo?  fparing  of  febjel,  fame  Sjcbi  anb  bo  Saftc : 

2lnb  Seatetp  tSeir  copper,  fo?  feetSing  of  grains?, 
goob  feruant  rebaarbeb,  refufetp  no  pains?. 

This  is  what  is  call’d  Light-Fire  in  Norfolk^  and  ferves 
excellently  well  for  thofe  ufes.  Seething  of  Grains  is  no 
bad  Husbandry,  elpecially  at  this  time  of  the  Year;  for 
altho’  little  is  got  out  of  them,  the  Heat  is  very  comfor¬ 
table  to  the  Hog. 

3  9  <i5oob  S?eabco?n  anb  br  inftcojn,  full  ine.  ineclts?  Itept, 

.  is?  Setter  tfjan  ncto,  tliat  at  Satueft  is?  rept : 

23ut  foiftie  tfie  S?eabco?n,  anb  BotDbcaten  malt, 
fo?  Staltli  0?  fo?  p?oat,  fiiib  noifome  tSou  ^alt. 

By  Sweating  in  the  Mow  it  has  contraded  a  Thirlf, 

which 


that  the  Flower  feparates  ftiuch  better  from  the  Bran  when 
ground. 

40  tlic  cn6  of  ri  go  gfctfier  hp  Doe^fj 

fioue  tpou  in  0  ceahtnep,  ^entie  oftpofe : 

3(lnP  fteep  tpem  in  BtOftralu,  0?  ftil  on  tpe  fiotoj 
to  ftap  6otp  tlje  aiy,  of  tpp  fdf  arib  tpp  toto. 

They  are  bell  bak’d  gfently  in  an  Oven. 

41  jSeetp  Water,  anttpUimp  tfjereinpicntieof  aoejf; 
mir  rpalft  tpat  i^  bjieti,  in  poWber  Witp  tpofe : 

3@picb  fo  if  pe  giue,  Witp  ti)e  Water  anb  cpalk, 
tpou  maftclt  tpe  lap,  fro  tpp  coW  aWap  Wallt. 

42  25c  fure  of  Pcrgcp  f  a  gallon  at  leaft) 

fo  goobfo;  tbebitcben,  fonecbful  fo:  Peaft  t 
gut perpetp tpp  cattcljfo  feeble  anb faint^ 
if  timelp  fucp  cartel,  Witp  it  tpou  acquaint 

This  Medicine  retains  its  Credit,  to  this  day,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  admir’d  that  we  Ihould  give  fo  great  a  Price 
for  Lemons  and  Limes  from  abroad,  and  defpife  the  Crab^ 
of  which  Verjuice  is  triade  -,  an  Acid  no  lefs  pleafant,  and 
more  improvable,  than  what  comes  from  any  of  them,  on-  ■ 
ly  becaufe  we  may  have  plenty  of  them  at  Home. 
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anti  tljtn  Ssotf)  tfje  fiu.i^fiaiitsman^  fcaftins  ficgtn: 
from  tfiencc  bnto  feill  note  anti  tl^rn  lome, 

t^eir  off  all  fo?  tfte  Setter  toil  come* 

In  fome  Countries  they  kill  Pork  all  the  Year  long,  (as 
at  the  Bath^  &c.  )  with  Succefs  enough.  However,  this 
time  of  the  Year  affords  Ofr>Corn  to  keep  up  what  they 
got  in  Harveft,  and  Beans  and  Peafe  are  now  moft  plenti¬ 
ful  •,  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  alfo,  by  reafon  of  its  Cool- 
nefs,  is  moft  proper  for  Fatting. 

2  ant!  tltf  Barlie,  so  out  to  malt, 

let  malfter  6e  cuiimns,  elfe  lofe  it  tftou  (Salt : 

^Sfje  iiitreafe  of  a  feame,  i^  a  SulSel  fo?  ftoje, 

SaO  elle  t^e  SarSe,  o?  luie^toi^e  mucf)  moje* 

Dredge  is  a  mixture  of  Oates  and  Barley,  and  at  prefent 
ufed  very  feldom  in  Malting,  as  not  working  kindly  toge¬ 
ther,  efpecially  when  they  are  to  be  wrought  for  increafe 
of  a  Bufhel  in  a  Seam  or  Quarter,  as  our  Author  here 
intimates. 

5  .Some  tofetfi  to  toinoto,  fome  l^fetlj  to  fan, 
fome  tfetlj  to  tad  it,  deaae  tSjep  can: 
f  D?  fee^  go  antx  caft  it,  fo  j  malting  not  fo, 

6iit  get  out  t^e  cocMe,  ant*  tfien  let  it  go* 

This  is  meant  of  cleaning  of  Barley,  which  for  malting 
need  not  be  fo  clean  as  for  Seed  ^  for  the  light  Corn  may 
be  skim’d  off  at  the  Ciftern,  and  if  the  Cockle  be  left  in, 
it  will  work,  and  fome  fay,  make  the  Drink  the  ftronger  ^ 
but  whatever  eafe  this  may  be  to  the  Farmer,  the  Malt- 
Man,  if  he  be  wife,  will  make  him  pay  for  in  the  price 
of  his  Commodity. 

4  Cftic®  barip  pet.  But  a^  nccti  (l)al  require, 
fr.fB  foa  ftoucr,  tljf  cartel  Dcare : 

^nii 


tficrefbjctfjat  tfj  cn^ing^  fojficart  vt  nmP:) 
til  Cantsicma.^  commingi  fo?  iparing  of  Ijap^ 

Stover  isFood,  and  in  Winter  dry,  and  lean  Cattle  will 
make  very  go©d  (hift  with  Barley  or  Oat-Straw.  It  is  belt 
to  feed  them  from  the  Threlher,  both,  becgufe  it  is  then 
molt  juicy,  and  to.  avoid  peltring  the  Barn. 

5  toljcat  pe  foj  tfie  Bafecr  to 
Pntfijclbeti  til  ^arcljj  >n  tl^c  Ujcaft  let  it  lie : 

3lcaft  foiatne^  tafeeit^  if  fooncr  pc  tlj?c0)tt, 
altljougf)  Bp  oft  nirning,  pec  feenic  to  retnil)  it^ 

There  are  many  ways  mention’d  by  ingenious  Authors  to 
preferve  Wheat  in  Granaries,  as  mixing  Beans  amongit  it, 
Pipes  to  go  through  it  with  Air- holes,  the  running  it  through 
holes  like  Sand  in  an  Hour-Glafs,  from  one  Floor  to  ano¬ 
ther.  But  all  (if  praQicable)  come  Ihort  of  keeping  it.  in 
the  Sheaf,  from  whence  it  goes  to  Market  in  its  true  Beau¬ 
ty.  Next  to  the  Sheaf  is  the  Shovel,  namely,  by  frequent 
turning,  and  thus  it  is  prefer v’d  \n  Holland  Dantzic^^ 
notwithifanding  the  moiftnefs  of  the  Ain 

6  ^aue  eljaffe  of  tlje  Batlp,  of  lisfieat  aiiB  of  nr> 
from  fetpeti^  ants  fotfti  nc^,  tof^erc  it  Botp  lit  t 

^©llkp  mipeO  toil)  cojnCj  Being  ClfteO  of  omG 
go  ghie  to  tpp  cattel,  Bipen  fetue  tijem  pe  nsuft^ 

Feathers  are  very  noifom  in  the  Food  of  Cattle,  efpecF 
ally  Hoafes,  who  chew  all  down.  To  prevent  bulfinefs, 
the  beft  way  is  to  eat  it  off  as  new  as  you  can,  for  Chaff  is 
very  apt  to  attraft  Moilture,  and  Moiiture  is  the  occalion 
of  Mouldinefs  or  Fultinefs. 

^  <Bumt  peafon  o?  at  J^alfontitie  fatoi 

inBartpgooB  tbi!e,t|e  rcHiurcitiffo  i 
ifflrap  peafcn  o?  runfinalo,  Cijcerelp  to  ftar  iv, 
at  CanOlcma^'  iniU)  a  pleiitifu! 

A  good  Crop  of  Peafe  to  be  fold  in  the  Shell, is  worth  any 
Man’s  looking  ^feer-,  and  it'  they  are  lawn  now^  unlels  a 
black  Froft  come,  they  are  like  to  be  very  early.  If  they 
niptj  it  is  worih  while  to  fov?  them  again,  ,  or  drill 

A  a  Wher© 
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where  there  is  wanting,  for  a  Peck  in  the  Shell  is  feldom 
more  than  a  duarr,  which  at  6  J.  the  Peck,  comes  to  1 6  d. 
theBulhel^  and  the  Hawm  of  Foreward  gather’d,  Peafe 
is  iitrle  worie  than  Hay,  befides  there  is  time  to  have  a 
good 'Crop  oF  Turneps  the  fame  Year. 

8  Heaue  latetoarM?  rearins,  kctp  noto  no  mojc 

Imt  fiidj  tijsi!  tij  tfie  offail  of  t|)inc : 

Except  }}t  liane  to  fat  tSjcm 

tl|c  tcter  tijou  liecpcfC  feerp  Setter  t^ou  map> 

9  €o  rrare  Sp  mutS  pii!trie3a!iS  Suant  tfje  Sarn  Sooje^ 
10  naiiglit  foj  tlie  putter,  auS  taio^fe  fo?  tl|c  poo?c: 

d&o  nobJ  to  feeepefiog.^,  am  to  fterue  tfiem  foj  nicat^ 

10  a0  to  fteep  to  Saule  in  tftc  ftrcet. 

This  is  all  very  plain,  and  generally  underfiood,  and  of 
which  much  has  been  faid  before ,  there  remains  only  to 
confider,  what  (hare  the  Poor  have  in  the  Farmer’s  Poultry, 
which  I  fuppofe  was  no  other,  than  that  the  Threfher  and 
other  Days-Men  had  the  running  of  a  Pig  or  two  in  the 
Farmer  s  Yard,  which  if  the  Farmer  was  overftock  d  him- 
felf,  it  is  likely  they  could  no  longer  have.  This,  as  well 
as  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  Englifh  Hofpitality,  is  ve¬ 
ry  much  difusMpand  perhaps  not  without  very  goodreafon. 

10  agooS  moiircr,!^"  nceSful  in  Sonfe, 

.  Sccaiirr  fm  Ijit  coBimoip0j  lulfetfitljc  moiife : 

^0  raucrdrig  a0  a  meanp  So  feeep, 

mafee,0  maiftrr  toaiit  meat,  anS  !)i.^  Sog  to  luff  cpr. 

This  we  fee  daily  verify^,  namely,  poor  Wretches  that 
cannot  maintain  their  Families,  muft  have  their  Dog  or 
two  after  them,  tho’  they  know  they  are  mainralnM  to  the 
prejudice  of  iheir  Betters,  It  fprings  from  a  fort  of  beg¬ 
garly  Pride,  or  defire  to  live  at  the  publick  Charge,  and 
i  think  a  Man  ought  to  be  call’d  as  much  to  account  how 
his  Dogs  live,  as  how  he  lives  himfelf. 

1 1  f  0?  €akn  at  Ijang  bp  a  beefe^ 

fo,2  ftalf  tcD  aifo  peafe  p'lap  pieftpurfe  tijr  tpeefe : 
iVit't}  tl'Mt  am  il)t  Iiiw^pcrgraaYfeccfc  conic  in, 
tofftc  tbal!  Imht  cheerdp,  tolien  fooli  t^im 

Smoke 


Smoak  dry’d  Meat  was  in  much  more  Reqiieft  formerly 
than  it  is  now  a  days.  It  is  true,  Smoak  gives  a  Firmnefs 
and  Durablenefs  which  makes  it  fit  for  Exportation,  tfc' 
as  well  as  a  Gratefulnefs  of  Tafte.  Bur  then  it  is  hard  of 
Digeftlon,  and  liable  to  much  Wafte^  and  therefore  juftly 
left  off  in  many  Places,  and  Pickle  prefeEd  to  it,  which 
both  better  preferves  the  Meat  in  its  natural  Tafle  and 
Sweetnefs,  and  makes  it  fpend  with  iefs  Waite,  it  faves 
Salt  alfo. 

j  z  S>tt  sarfiftc  Iieanc^,  at  tfte 

tftcmoonc  in  tljc  toane,  tlicrcon  fiaugetl)  a  ttiing : 

^i)C  incrcafe  af  a  (fee!!  pjeuri)  of  fonur j 
l|)af  picafurc  tiip  per  pcfcoti  time  come. 

St.  Edmund  is  on  the  20th  oi'  November^  at  v’yhich  tim^ 
it  may  be  very  proper  to  fet  Garlick  and  Beans-,  but  wdiy 
the  Moon  in  the  Wane?  I  cannot  tell  unlefs  it  be  that  he 
thought  in  the  Wane,  the  Weather  grows  w^armer  and 
w^armer  until  the  newg  becaufe  the  Moon  is  then  continu-. 
ally  approaching  the  Sun. 

I  ?  IB^en  raiiie  a  let  to  tfjp  a!i:oab, 
fet  tfeeOjcr.s?  a  to  lap  hbe  : 

Cff2c®  dean  pe  niuit  bin  tfiongli  !filrr  if  cp  parity 
ants  looliing  to  gaue  an  tit  to  tl]p  Same* 

'  That  is,  the  Plough-man,  Florfe-keeper,  wdio  com¬ 
monly  like  not  this  fort  of  Work,  and  if  they  are  not 
watch'd,  will  leave  more  in-  the  Straw  than  the  Wfojk 
comes  to. 

14  ^akt  ^cc&  to  tl^p  man,  in  fiirp  an&  §cat, 
toitljp!o!ig^ftatfe,f-tof|ipftocl^,f0?  maiming  tfjpncad 

Co  tSjjcfl)cr  fo:  fjurttng^  of  coin  teitp  ^i^  haile^  ■ 

02  malting  tfip  fien^  to  p?ap  tappk  tail. 

That  is,  be  as  much  writh  your  Servants  of  all  forts  aS 
poff bly  you  can  for  the  Eye  of  the  Mailer  makes  not 
only  the  Horfe  fat,  but  his  Work  good,  and  the  Servant 
careful. 

1 5  ^ome  pilfering  toil  toalfte  toitf?  a  ftafr^ 

toiU  carrp  ^omr  coane^  it  i^in  ctrafe ; 

’  A  ^ 
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5En&  hmt  in  Battle  of  Icatpei:  fo  gtoat, 
toll!  Carrie  lomr  Baiip,  Botlj  Barfie^aiii)  toficat. 

This  of  the  Bottle^  I  remember  I  heard  a  Farmer  iay^ 
he  once  found  ou^-,  and  there  are  ftlll  too  many  piitering 
Kafcals  of  this  fort.  But  then  on  the  other  hand,  how  can 
a  Farmer  expeff  a  poor  Man  fhould  live  upon  fuch  fmall 
Wages  that  they  ibmetimes  run  them  down  to  ?  I  have 
known  when,  and  where  a  Threfher  could  not  get  his  ^d. 
a  day,  and  had  at  the  lame  time  a  Wife  and  Children  to 
maintain*,  if  this  Fellow  had  been  fent  for  a  Soldier,  he 
had  got  by  it.  So  that  altho'  the  Law  is  defective  in  this 
point,  yet,  methinks,  Confcience  (liould  dictate  to  us,  that 
VJQ  ought  not  to  defire  any  Man’s  Work  for  lefs  than  he 
can  live  upon,  any  more  than  he  (hould  take  from  us  more 
than  he  bargain’d  for. 

1 6  Sii)  rrocme  toil!  feruc  t|ce  Jap  ft0uei:  Bp  tsne, 

am  eiiftie  Bp  it  tdfefo?  to  lie : 

litter,  it  toomc  Beta  pooje^, 
arra  njatd)  mt  riGOue,  nopiitg  tlje  tsooje. 

li'thgre  Is  Houfe-room  and  a  Market  near.  Straw,  efpe- 
cially  Wnear  and  ivye*Straw,  may  very  well  be  laid  up^ 
but  ii  no  good  Sale  for  it,  after  you  have  fav’d  what  you 
think  nccing  for  Thatch,  and  fodder’d  your  Cattle,  and  lit¬ 
ter’d  your  Horfes,  the  reft  may  lie  in  the  open  Yard,  for  the 
Cattle  to  rreud  into  Dung, which  is  the  praflice  now  a  days^ 
fo  inai  our  Farmers  are  not  fo  afraid  of  noying  their  Doors 
it  feems  as  formerly,  and  that  not  without  good  reafon. 

j  7  €civ&  teee&etp  tpp  tp^eiBer,  to  mafee  Bp  flotoer, 
tljoiigfi  ifiairtpiit  anB  pilferer,  tftercat  M  fotoer :  ■ 
Cake  niB  loj  a  ftafoit,  take  lariie  foi  a  ' 

'  pel  garner  fo?  grata,  i^tfie  Better  Jo?  tlijft. 

By  whcii  Means  you  may  fee  if  your  Corn  yields  alike. 

a  §  31/f!  manner  of  ftrato,  tfiat  fcattereB  in  partr, 

'  gooO  Bane  Bai!p  regarO :  ■ 

pir  full  of  toarer,  tBe  fame  to  Beftoto, 

'  togcre  Ipins  to  tot,  tf|ereofp?ofit  map  groto* 


It 
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It  may  lie  much  better  as  I  faid  before,  up  and  doy^n  the 
Yard,  efpecially  in  the  lower  parts  of  it,  where  the  Cattle 
go,  for  Straw  retains  Moiflure^  and  as  it  becomes  rotten 
and  full  of  Dung,  it  may  be  call:  up  in  heaps  and  carried 
away,  too  much  Water  weakens  it,  unlels  the  Water  be 
the  Fat  of  the  Yard. 

19  pfoto  tip  oj  tidiie  it  toitfi  rpatse, 

tolicre  otfecrttJifc  p?o6t,  but  little  maU : 

Silnti  raft  it  tp  hisb,  i)pon  to 

t^at  tDintcr  map  rot  it,  to  eompaile  tljp  laiiO. 

By  Head-lond,  I  take  it,  is  here  meant  fuch  Ground  in 
Common  Field-land,  which  the  whole  Shot  (or  pared  of 
Land  belonging  to  many  Men  againft  which  it  lies)  turn 
upon.  This  cannot  be  fowm  until  all  the  reft  have  done,  and 
perhaps  in  our  Authors  time,  was  feldom  fowrr^at  all,  and 
it  is  its  new  breaking  up  which  he  alludes  unto,  «when  he 
advifes  to  caft  it  up  in  Hillocks  to  rot ,  meaning  the 
Grals-fwerd, 

20  3[f  gar&cn  require  it^noto  trcnc^  it  pe  map^ 
one  trenclj  not  a  parO,  from  aiiotfier  go  faie : 

Being  toe!  JtoitB  mueft  Bp  Bp, 
go  couer  taJitB  moulB  foj  a  feafon  to  lie. 

Garden  Trenching  is  excellent  good  for  Carrots  and  Parf- 
nips,  and  indeed  for  any  thing  *,  it  is  the  belt  way  of 
Mucking. 

2 1  foil!  p,3iisie,e^  ate  note,  to  Be  clenfeB  ante  CIBC;, 
let  nigBt  bt  appoxnteB,  fiicB  Baggage  to  IpBe 

WWb  Burieta  in  garBeii,  in  tteiielei^  aioto^ 

0)a!  mafee  Berp  manp  tiling^;,  Better  to  groto. 

Humane  Ordure  has  for  a  long  time  been  thought  unfit 
for  Land,  as  being  too  fiery  ^  but  this  Heat  may  eafily  be 
allay'd  with  Straw,  Fern,  Earth,  or  any  Vegetables,  to  ♦ 
give  it  a  Fermentation,  and  then  it  is  the  greateft  Improver 
of  any  Dung  whatfoever;  Mr.  Mortimer^  p,  23.  fays,  it 
fels  in  Foreign  parts  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  any 
other  Mdnurq^ 

A.  4  ^  22  €|e 


52  tliimncp  al!  f00tp,tooiil&  noto  Semafee  ciccn?, 
102  fear  mi'cftancc^^  tn^  eftcimme^  ften : 

0%  cbimrae  anh  rootie,  itfiet  mtetmt, 
lip  iJiirning  an^  6;caiti.ug;i00ii  mift||icf map malfte.  ' 

Our  Author  here  meutionsahe  Mifchiefs  arlfingby  Soot, 
but  I  believe  was  ignorant  of  its  Benefits.  .  In  (horr,  it  is 
now  found  to  be  one  of  the  greateit  Improvers  of  cold  Clay- 
land,  whether  in  Corn  or  Grafs,  that  the  'World  affords  ^ 
and  particularly  dettroys  the  M.)fs  in  Grafsdands,  for 
vvhich  Difeafe,  it  may  be  juftly  eiteem'd  a  Specifick. 

53  W'^m  gfotigftinir  i0  mht^y  anb  pafture  not  grcat^ 

Ujtn  ft  a  ire  flip  anti  reii'a  rijcm  toitlj  meat :  ' 

Met  ftafbri  be  tegcii  pe  talic  fgtm  tn  fioiift, 

■  t02  ganger  m  rdt^s  4 

Trees  a  id  Fhn  s  particularly  the  Goofeberry  and  Hop, 
are  onl^'  'loufy  in  drv  Seatons.  The  Nits  which  we  fre- 
qc-enrly  fee  updn  the  Shoulders  and  Flank  of  a  Horfe,  are 
blown  i)y  a  fort  of  a  Fly,  very  like  a  Bee^  which  I  believe 
are  gone  before  this  time  of  the  Year,  fo  that  I  am  not 
clear  in  our  Author  s  Obfervation.  Poor  Horfes  will  be 
loufy  whether  the  Seafon  be  diy  or  wet. 

24  ‘f.at?  ismpaSc  Ijp  !(ianJ3r3mTp,  totni?!  cn  a  fjilf, 

*  ts  vata.  at  titp  picafitce  ana  toil? : 

^1.?  campap  it  ntaRerft^a^.a  ^lanafome  t§c  pier, 

'  1 E  f|Dj[c  Srer per  Sailp' fsjgcttetl)  it  nor. 

'  Compal's  is  Dung,  of  which  the  Yard  fhould  often  be 
clean’d,  that  the  fnore  may  be-  made;  and  whatfbevefa 
Ladv  may  think,  a  Farmer  thinks  heaps  of  Dung  a  very 
go..d  Ornament  to  his  Dwelling. 

IjiFschsi  pf  nickljilp',  in  fiela  tijto.ugpoutj 

■  aao  fo  m  I'em’fiinc,  ti!  rtjc  pcarc  go  ahout ; 

^a&c  alfetiif  iifii’,  tnijfrfa.si  ploiiet  fcp  too  ijic, 

"'al  inintci' a  ratting,  ft,:  conipa,P  to  lie. 

'That  is,  ‘of  the  tops  or  parings  of  the  Mold-hills,  al¬ 
though  with  as  good  Succefs  they  may  (after  ^  or  4  S.pits 
of  Earth  are  thrown  out)  be  laid  down  again.  They  ought, 

ho\^ 

''  V 


(p) 

however,  to  be  laid  for  feme  time  open,  that  the  Wet 
may  deftroy  the  remaining  Pil'mires,  however,  for  the  faks 
of  that  indulhious  Creature,  let  me  add,  that  ah  ho’  they 
are  an  Annoyance,  and  the  Farmer  may  improve  his  Ground 
by  deftroying  them,yet  where  they  ate  in  Failure  to  be  fed, 
they  do  lealt  harm  ■,  and  the  Kills  are  an  excellent  Slielrer 
for  Lambs  unlels  they  Hand  too  thick. 


TUSSER  REDIVIVUS. 

DECEMBER. 

-T-r  Tjjen  fraft  Itiil  not  fuff*r .to  fcihe  ants  to  lic&Te, 

V\-  t^tn  tfjcc  a  ||eat,tett!)  rljp  lutde  anti  UiEii£c: 
«!Dncc  ’^alloriao  ccanc,  ^  nh  a  fire  in  t!)c  i  al, 
fuel)  fliiicr.s  hotnel,  toj  to  !tc  6p  tijefnah 
Frofty  Weather  is  bell  for  the  Dung-Cart,  but  when 
that  is  done,  our  Country-Man  may  employ  his  Servants 
with,  his  Beetle  and  Wedges,  much  better  than  by  letting 
them  hover  over  his  Fire. 

2  oSet  grinbrtcnc  anh  Inlictftone,  fo:  tool  tliat  i.O  tiiil, 
o:  often  he  Icttcti,  an'o  fret  hellic  ftd : 

^bjlieefthai'EcliJ  alio,  he  rca&n  to  feaup, 
at  IjatiO  of  tDp  fecuant,  tijp  totnpalle  to  fane. 

A  Grindltone  is  very  neceifary  about  a  Farm-Houfe : 
keeps  the  Servants  from  gadding  to  the  Smith’s  Shop  up¬ 
on  every  fmall  occaGon,  which  with  the  Mill  is  the  Seat 
of  News. 

5  ©ittc  cattel  tgdc  foiihet,  in  glot  bjic  anb  Inarmc, 
anb  count  tijerafo?  miting,  m  otl;er  like  Ijarme : 
Kons  coItcjS  luitl)  t|)p  bcriiidj^,  togetijer  go  fcrite, 
lealt  Uicelicb  bp  otbetis,  t|)cp  giappen  to  ftemc. 

This  is  meant  of  Foddering  in  the  Failure  Grounds, 
wherein  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  too  many  be  not  fed 
together,  lor  the  Old  will  be  apt  to  hunge  or  gore  the 
Younger. 

■  '  4  dje 
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4  €f!e  titcfte  i0  tomtmn^ciij  ft?  ftuiiis:  of  bon^; 

to  fet  t|e  ofO  cannot  mifcliicfe  t^e  pong : 

S'^n  tempeft  (tije  toints  ficing  naitftlp  o?  caft) 
toarme  figrr^lnttiet  fjc&ge,  a  fuccoin:  to  flcafn 

The  Rack  mutt  be  fo  fet,  as  that  the  Young  may  reach 
it,  and  eafily  run  under  it-,  by  which  means  they  efcape 
the  Hunges  of  the  greater  Cattle,  and  at  laft  get  a  quiet 
Feeding  place.  Shelter  from  the  A^arth  and  Eali  Winds, 
is  as  good  to  Cattle  as  half  their  Food. 

5  loiiCing  of  mtttl,  tofiile  tointef  &ot|j 
goon  fo?  al  fuclj,  are  feefile  ant?  oft : 

St  faiietlj  much  compa.^,  anS  manie  a  tteepCj 
anti  fparetl}  tiepaftute,  to?  toaltte  of  thp  ih^epe^ 

The  Houfing  of  Cows,  as  frequently  ufed  in  Hertford- 
Jlnre^^  is  certainly  the  beft  way,  both  for  fafety  and  hul- 
banding  their  Food  ^  but  I  think  there  is  little  to  be  got^ 
or  fav’d,  by  houfing  other  Neat  Cattle,  unlefs  Sralffed 
Oxen  for  the  Butcher.  \ 

6  f  0?  charge.^  fo  little,  much  qnitt  toon, 
if  itronglp  anO  haiftfom'fp  a!  tljing^  fee  feon : 

25itt  lafe  to  fentacMe  tfjem,  once  in  a  t^aie:, 
to  rufe  anfe  to  !lctte  tSieni:,  anfe  to  plap> 

By  this  Stanza  it  feems  as  though  he  recommended  the 
Houfing  of  Weanlings,  which  perhaps  may  be  worthwhile 
(if  Cow  Calves)  for  the  firtt  Winter,  but  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  feen  it  praQifed. 

7  &tt  tnifti e  to  f enfe  them,  not  Infefeerlie  ftnire,. 

tljar  al  tfie  ^aie  long,  ptfe  * 

1^0?  truft  fento  ci)ilfe2en,  poc?e  cattel  to  feefe, 
feut  fuch  a.^  fee  able  totielp  ataneeb- 

It  often  requires  the  Strength  of  a  Man  to  lift  up  poor 
Cattle,  who  fometiraes  cannot  rife  when  they  are  laid, 
efpecially  in  Snows  and  cold  Seafons  and  therefore  I  fjp- 
pofe  this  is  meant  of  Foddering  in  the  Field,  as  well  as 
feeding  in  the  Houle ,  where  without  doubt  -there  may 
fometimes  be  need  of  Help  alfo.  Turnep-feeding,  as  ufed 
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in  Norfolk^  requires  a  conflant  Attendance,  and  alfo  a 
ftrong  Hand  :  It  is  frequent*  lor  the  Cattle  to  be  almoft 
choak’d  by  a  piece  of  a  Tuinep,  lying  a  crofs  in  their'Gul- 
let*,  to  wnith  end,  the  Tender  has  a  Hope  of  a  pretty  large 
fize  always  at  hand,  tutted  at  one  end  •,  this  he  fupples 
with  Butter,  and  by  thruiting  it  down  the  Beafts  Throat, 
pufhes  theTurnep  into  its  Stomach. 

8  Gertie  tie 

ti|cn  otcftratoaB&&adie,t|jcri  §aicihj  p^eafc : 

S5ut  fenietf)cmtoit|itjaic,  tafjiie  tpe  fn\ctofteuccIaCt> 
tj^en  Imt  tljcp  m  feafa),  tfjep  fiati  ratlin'  lo  te  r. 

Rie  Straw  is  of  all  Food  the  pooretl,  and  indeed  fel- 
dom  ufed  to  that  purpofe*,  however,  our  Authors  i  ari- 
ing  is,  that  theworft  ihall  be  ufed  firft  ^  but  then  yoi  .Aiuft 
begin  in  very  cold  Weather. 

9  avh  fuel)  otftcr.  Bailie  fgie  out, 
anti  gainer  tijc  fame,  aft  '*jc  toalluil}  : 

SEnti  atfcr  at  feafutc,  '  ct  fee 
to  Beatlj  t|iem  auti  idra  tljem,  at  fiome  Bp  ti)t 

The  Reafon  of  this  is  double  ^  namely,  not  only  to?  the, 
thing,  but  to  Ihevv  where  he  has  been,  and  that  he  rn.oy 
not  pretend  to  have  been  in  the  Woods,  when  he  has  been 
at  the  Ale-houfe.  Bathing  at  the  Fire,  as  it  is  commohly 
called  when  the  Wood  is  yet  unfeafoned,  fets  it  to  what 
purpofe  you  think  fit.  ' 


I  o  tod  at  tfir  ful,  of  t|c  moone  a^  t^c  change, ' 

Tea  vagt0  in  tointrr,  Be  iuBBcnIn  fttange : 

teoBc  to  tfep  marines?,  if  BoiiBt  be  to  trap, 
foj  fcare  of  (Ne  forte)  cattel  atoap. 

The  higheft  Spring  Tides  are  not  only  in  March  and 
September^  but  when  the  Wind  has  held  for  fome  time, 
before  the  Full  or  Change,  againll  their  coming  in^  and 
therefore  the  third  day  is  commonly  the  highelt  Tide^  for 
although  the  Wind  does  not  always  hold.againft  it,  yet 
the  Current  of  the  River  where  it  lets  in  does,  which  a* 
mafles  the  Waters'  to  a  fuperiour  Strength. 


[  'O 

1 1 25£!t|  Taftfiff)  anh  (it  anp  pe  fiauc) 

tJ)’0Ug!3  fijittiUg  anb  b?ping,  from  rotting  go  fattc: 
Sraft^toivutr  toiti)  moiiine.Oi  bo  mafec  it  relent^ 
anb  |jut  it  in  IjajarOj  ficfojc  it  Sc  fpcnt. 

At  prefent  this  is  not  fo  needful  an  Inftrudion  as  for¬ 
merly,  becaufe  Farmers  either  find  it  not  worth  their  ' 
while,  or  are  not  willing  to  keep  any  Lenten  Days.  I 
have  Ipoke  of  this  in  former  Months,  as  a  verv  great  Neg- 
left  of  the  Bleffit  gs  of  God,  and  therefore  (hall  lay  no 
more  at  prefent  than  this,  that  if  we  delpife  the  Produft 
of  the  Sea,  a  Neighbour  Nation  knows  how  to  make  ufe  ? 
of  it,  to  our  eternal  Shame  and  Reproach. 

1 2  ^0’ocmc  fagot  ijS  heft,  to  b?i?  paBerbin  on, 
laie  Bas?a  bpon  labbcr,  if  fagotsi  Be  gan : 

3Fo?  liicalting  (in  tnrnirig)  Bane  bcrie  gccb  eie, 
anb 'Marne  not  tlje  toinb,  fo  tlietDeatBcL’  be  Djie- 

V/ind-dry’d-is  the  heft  drying  of  Fifii,  efpecially  dry  cold 
Winds. 


1 3  ^aob  fruit  aub  goob  plentie,  botl)  Mel  in  t!ic  loft, 
then  ma&c  thee  an  oKbsi'b.  ar.b  tbctiifi  it  oft ; 
f  0?  plant  0?  fc2  ftocfte ,  fate  afojeBana  to  caft, 
but  fct  ojrcmsue  it,  per  €bi'irtma.O  be  paft, 

hhoMt  Chri ft  was  ^  that  is  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  Winter 
Solftice,  the  Sap  is  thickeft;  andxonfequently  the  Tree  is 
lefs  fenlible  of  its  remove,  being  as  it  were  afleep. 


1 4  .Set  one  fro  anatfjer,  M  fo?tie  foot  Mibe, 

t0ftanbab||cfto2iMj.^bp£^5;taf5)iiSp2ibc:  ■ 

Q9cje  fair,  moje  Mo?r|;ic,  of coft  to  rcmonc, 
itio^e  ftebic  pe  fct  it,  ma?c  IiMp  to  pjouc. 

Some  fet  between  every  Apple-tree  a  Cherry-tree,  which, 
it  12  Years  growth  is  cut  down,  and  by  that  time  the  Ap¬ 
ple-Trees  are  come  to  their  duelpreading.  ^is  very  ma¬ 
terial  upon  tranfplanting,  to  plant  ercaftly  in  the  fame  Si¬ 
tuation,  in  refpeft  to  Eaft,  Weft,  North  and  South,  as  it 
[food  before,  efpecially  vyhen  th^  Trees  have  attain’d  to. 
iuy  Grandeur.  -  ■  ' 


[  '3  ] 

1 5  €o  tcacf}  antj  bntcacf)^  in  a  rrtjODle  Ijnmcet,  ^ 

to  tiD  anti  tjiiljo,  to  t^e  purlle  i0  bnftoeet : 

o?c’0ar&  o,:  fjonnaro,  fa  ttinmietJ  iBitfj  coft^, 

not  t^20U3ij  falUe,  &e  fpotieD  anO  Mu  . 

That  is,  when  once  planted,  afterward  neglefted.  There 
is  one  thing  needful  in  an  Orchard,  the  want  ol  which  is 
the  occafion  of  the  moft  part  ot  our  bad  and  unfavourly 
Fruit  ^  namely,  taking  Trees  upon  the  Gardiners  Words,  or, 
becaufe  they  are  of  a  good  kind,  in  one  place  taking  it  for 
granted  they  muft  be  fo  in  all,  whereas  they  will  not 
only  thrive  fo  well  in  one  place  as  another,  but  degenerate, 
and  become  worfe*,  and  therefore  as  foon  as  your  Trees 
begin  to  bear,  if  the  Fruit  pleafe  you  not,  extirpate  them, 
and  plant  others  in  their  room. 

16  get'  Cfjiirtma.sS  fie  palCefi,  let  fiojffc  fie  let  filouU, 
fo’  maiip'a  putpofe,  it  fiootfi  tfiera  murfi  gooti : 

€fie  &e.T»  of  C&-  ^teuen,  o!D  fatljcf;^  fitfi  fife, 
if  tljat  fia  miatfic  tfiee,  fame  office  fiap  cfiufe : 

About  Chriji?aai  is  a  very  proper  time  to  bleed  Horles  in, 
for  then  they  are  commonly  at  Houfe,  then  Spring  comes 
on,  the  Sun  being  now  coming  back  from  the  Winter  Sol- 
.ftice,  and  there  ate  three  or  four  days  of  relt,  and  if  it  be 
upon  St.  Stevens  day,  it  is  not  the  worfe,  feeing  there  are 
with  it  three  days  of  reft,  or  at  leaft  two. 

1 7  ttoofic  tocf  to  tfip  fiojfefi,  in  ftflfilc  tfiott  raurt, 
tfiat  fiaie  fie  not  foiftie,  mt  tfiafe  fit!  of  huft : 

ft'one  in  tfieic  pjcHcnficf ,  fcatfirr  noj 
nfii  fefi  fijitfi  green  pcafoti,  fo^  fijceciiig  of  fiotfi. 

Peafe-hawm,  or  Straw,  that  comes  from  fuch  Peafeas 
have  been  gather’d  in  the  Shell,  is  what  is  here  meant  by 
green  Peafon,  and  is  apt  to  gripe  Horfes  who  will  eat  it 
very  greedily.  The  Remedy  is  Raided  Bran. 

1 8  .^aiite  fiojifc&cepcc  laffietfi  out  p’oncnficr  fo, 
fame  ^iHian  fpenaa!,  io  oitcn  go : 

0?  fiegsi  meat,  anh  fien.sf  ntcet,  !c2  tfiat  ai:fi  foj  tfiijsf, 
tfiat  cojne  loft  ifi  empticfi,  per  tfiapmau  fiatSj  fiifi- 

The 
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The  mean  to  be  fure  is  the  beft  ,  Horfes  and  all  work¬ 
ing  Cattle  ought  no  more  to  be  pamper’d  than  under-ied, 
efp*cially  with  Corn.  ^ 

19  ^ome  counttie^  arc  pint^cb,  of  mcbotocjS  foj  |^apj 
pet  cafe  it  luitlj  fitcljes?,  ajS  toel  a.O  ti^cp  rtsap : 

tiincis  aub  t!)?ctS)e&5  anb  lju.obanolp  bigl^t, 
ItcepcjS  labouring  cattle,  in  berp  goob  plight* , 

Fitches  or  Vetches  are  of  divers  forts,  of  which  before, 
but  fince  our  Authors  time,  feveral  new  Gtalles  have  been 
found  out,  which  fupply  the  fame  DefeQ.  Thole  which 
are  moft  in  Requeft  at  prefent,  are,  Clove ,  Ray-Grals , 
Nonefuch,  and  St.  Win. 

io  5n  tbjelbing  out  StcbCiS^one  point  51  toil  Ibcto, 
firlt  eut  fo?  fteb,  of  tlje  firclicsi  a  feto : 
fSlli^eibfrto  lo?  tt>p  plotobt>?fft:>  cleanc  fo?  tl^pcotoj 
ttoSJ  ojber  in  |^o?t§ifo!lt  goob  bnjsbanbisi  alfoto. 

The  beft  come  out  firft  and  eafieft,  and  therefore  moft 
proper  for  Seed  j  what  is  left  in  the  Straw  does  the  Hor¬ 
fes  good  i  but  neat  Cattle,  and  what  chews  the  Cud,  hard 
Corn  is  loft  upon. 

21  Sif  ftoft  bo  continue,  tafte  tpjS  fo?  a  lato, 
tlje  firatoberrie^  looH ,  to  be  couereb  toitlj  ftrato  s 
Eaib  oucriie  trim,  bpon  crotebe?  anb  botoe^f, 
nnb  after  bneouereb,  a^  ineat|{er  allotoc.sr. 

gillcaatocr  alfo,  tge  sibilful  bo  hnoto, 
both  loeb  to  be  couereb,  in  froft  anb  in  fnoto : 

<^|c  ftnot  anb  tlje  bobber,  anb  rofemarp  gap, 
bo  crane  t^e  Ubt  fuccour,  fojbping  atoap. 

It  is  very  comly  and  looks  like  delighting  in  Home, 
when  a  Garden  is  well  look’t  after  at  a  Farm-Houfe  -,  not 
with  fine  Walks  and  Winter-Greens,  but  things  ufeful. 

2  3  ^I5c  looli  to  tljp  bee.^,  if  t^e  btue  be  to  liglit* 
iet  toater  anb  lionp,  initb  rofemarp  bigljt. 

IBljic^  let  in  a  bi®,  ini  of  fticftjk  in  tlje  bine, 
from  banger  of  famine,  pe  fane  t^em  aliuct 


Or 
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Or  ye  may  fpread  a  little  Honey  on  a  Board,  which  I 
take  to  be  much  better.  It  is  true,  feme  Years  this  may 
not  be  amifs,  efpecially  about  this  Months  but  if  the  Fault 
be  in  the  weaknefs  of  the  Stock,  not  in  the  Wetnefs  of  the 
paft  Summer,  they  are  not  worth  feeding. 

24  Sn  tticboto  0?  paftiire  (to  gtoto  niojc  fine) 
let  camper^  be  camping,  in  anp  of  tiiinc : 
a©|)itf)  if  pc  60  fuffer,  topen  loto  i^  tf)e  fp?ing, 
poll  gaine  to  pout  fclf?  a  commoS^u^  tljing. 

Camping  is  Foot-ball  playing,  at  which  they  are  very 
dextrous  in  Norfolk and  fo  many  People  running  up  and 
down  a  piece  of  Ground,  without  doubt  evens  and  faddens 
it,  fo  that^he  Root  of  the  Grafs  lies  firm*,  altho’  at  the 
fanae  time  the  Horfe-Men  do  it  not  much  good,  efpecially 
if  it  be  fomewhat  low  and  moift.  The  trampling  of  foma^ 
ny  People  drive  alfo  the  Mole  away. 

Herewith  is  concluded  our  Author’s  Twelve  Months  of 
Husbandry,  which  if  it  hath  not  profited,  may  at  leaft  have 
diverted  the  Reader  ^  and  if  the  Annotator’s  Performance  is 
mean,  theDefign  is  innocent,  which  by  the  by,  is  more 
than  many  Weekly  or  Monthly  Papers  can  fay  for  them- 
felves  *,  and  therefore  takes  leave  in  thefe  Words  of  our 
Author  at  the  end  of  his  Life. 

Orient!  al  tljing  toaib,  tpat  l)trt  faib, 

Ifnb  being  got,  tfiat  paie^  tpe  ftot, 
a^etJjinft  of  tigljt,  bauelcauc  %  might, 

(©eath  braluetp  neere : ) 

^$0  feebe  fonte  teaieiS?,  mp  to  pjaie^, 

Sllnb  mercie  crane,  in  time  to  bane, 

5Cnb  fo?  the  red,  toh^t  h<^  beft, 
to  fuffer 


F  I  N  I  S, 
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ADFEKTISEMENT. 

TF  any  Gentleman  defires  to  have  his  Eftate 
Survey’d  ,  and  a  Map  thereof  neatly 
Drawn,  either  in  Parchment,  Vcllom,  or 
otherwife  j  Or  hath  any  old  Map  to  be  new 
Drawn,  he  may  be  faithfully  ferved  by 
Daniel  Hitman ;  to  be  heard  pf  at  his  Floufe 
in  Epfomj  in  Surry. 
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